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Cuapter X XXIII. A Summer Srorm. 


M*®: COLTON entered the drawing-room by the door as Laurence 

Desmond came in by the window. “I have given you the 
sparkling Riidesheimer instead of champagne, Mr. Desmond,” she said 
cheerily : “ Donner has put it in a basket of rough ice; and Vokes has 
brought me in the finest peaches I have seen this year, Emily. He is 
quite proud of them.” 

After this came Lucy, pale and grave, but looking the picture of 
innocent prettiness in her white dress, and little sailor hat with ribbon 
of Oxford blue. 

“Not dressed, Emily!” exclaimed Laurence, as he shook hands with 
Mrs. Jerningham. 

The exclamation was purely mechanical. His mind must indeed 
have been preoccupied, or he would have noticed the icy coldness of 
the hand that lay so listlessly in his own. 

“T have only my hat to put on. Wilson has seen to the shawls 
and cloaks, no doubt. I am quite ready.” 

Mrs. Jerningham took her hat from the sofa where she had thrown 
it an hour before; a very archetype of hats, bordered with the lustrous 
plumage of a peacock’s breast. Of these glories she had tasted to 
satiety ; all the bliss that millinery can give to the heart of woman 
had been hers. But there comes a time when even these things seem 
vanity. To-day the peacock’s plumage might have been dust and ashes 
for any pleasure it afforded her. 

They went out to the boat. The day was warm to oppressiveness, 
and Mrs. Jerningham’s attire of the thinnest. 

“‘T hope you have plenty of wraps,” said Laurence; “ there’s rather 
an ugly cloud to windward.” 
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“O yes; Wilson always gives us an infinity of that kind of thing,” 
Mrs. Jerningham answered, glancing at the bottom of the boat, where 
lay a heap of shawls and cloaks of the bernous order, just a little less 
gauzy in texture than the dresses of the two ladies. 

‘I really am almost afraid of the day,” muttered Laurence, looking 
to the south-west, where a stormy darkness brooded over the landscape. 

“Tf am not afraid,” replied Emily; “it is to be our last day, re- 
member, Laurence. Let us have our last day together.” 

Something in her tone startled and touched him. He looked at her 
earnestly, but the proud face gave no sign. 

“Tt shall be as you please,” he said; “but I must not forget that 
you are not out of the hands of Dr. Leonards, and you have told me 
he enjoined you to be careful.” 

“OQ yes; a physician always says that, when he can find nothing 
else to say.” 

There was a-little more discussion, and presently the boat shot 
away, swift as a dart, with the strong sweep of the sculls. They were 
to land at Chertsey, picnic at St. Ann’s-hill, and come home to Hamp- 
ton in the evening. Laurence Desmond had the proprietorial mandate 
in his pocket, that for him and his friends the gates of St. Ann’s 
should be opened. 

Only a few big splashing drops of rain overtook them between 
Hampton and Chertsey, and when they landed the stormy darkness 
seemed to have vanished from the south-western horizon. Mr. Des- 
mond had made all his arrangements; a fly was in waiting, and in half 
an hour the little party were wandering in the groves which have been 
sanctified to history by the name of Fox. 

The picnic was to all appearance a success. The almost feverish 
gaiety which had distinguished Emily Jerningham of late was especially 
noticeable in her manner to-day. Carpe diem was the philosophy which 
sustained her in this bitter crisis. This last day would she snatch. 
It was her festive supper on the eve of execution. Like that bright 
band whose laughter echoed in Trophonian caves of grim Bastille 
before the dawn that was to witness their slaughter, did Emily Jer- 
ningham pour out the sparkling vintage of the Rhineland as a libation 
upon that altar where she was so soon to sacrifice her selfish love." 

The western sky was dark and louring when the revellers left the 
groves of St. Ann, to be driven back to the boat-builder’s yard, where 
they had landed. 

“JT really think it might be better to go back by road,” Laurence 
said doubtfully, as he looked at the cloudy horizon. Six o’clock 
chimed from the tower of Chertsey church as he spoke. “It will be 
nearly nine before I can get you home, you see,” he added; “and if 
there should be rain—” 

“We will endure it without a murmur,” interposed Emily. “I am 
bent on going back by water.” 
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“Would Dr. Leonards approve ?” 

“T will not hold my life on such terms as Dr. Leonards would 
dictate. We shall have moonlight before we reach Hampton. Come, 
Laurence, I am quite ready.” 

Mr. Desmond submitted, and placed his fair companions in the boat 
with all due care. Then, after the preliminary pushing-off, the oars 
dipped softly in the water, and the boat sped homewards. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s gaiety left her with a strange abruptness. She 
leant back against the cushioned rail of the boat, silent and thoughtful, 
with fixed dreamy eyes. 

“You are tired, I fear,” Laurence remarked by and by, wondering 
at her silence. 

“ Yes; I am a little tired.” 

It would seem as if Lucy too were tired, for she also was silent, and 
sat watching the changing landscape with a thoughtful gaze. But upon 
her silence Laurence Desmond made no remark. She had indeed been 
silent and thoughtful all the day, and yet not unhappy. Unhappy! 
—he loved her! She had been telling herself that fact over and over 
again with ever-delightful iteration. He loved her! To know that it 
was so constituted an all-sufficient happiness. 

The water-journey with one pair of sculls between Chertsey and 
Hampton is a long one, and many are the locks which arrest the swift 
progress of the voyager, and often echoes the cry of “ Lo-o-6ck!” over the 
quiet waters ; but so bright and changing is the landscape, so soothing 
the influence of the atmosphere, that the voyager must be dull indeed 
who finds the way too long. 

The changing banks shifted past Mrs. Jerningham like pictures in 
a dream. A profound silence had fallen upon the boat. The rower 
dipped his oars with a measured mechanical motion, and his grave face 
might have been the countenance of Charon himself conveying a boat- 
load of shadows to the Rhadamanthine shore. To Emily it seemed as 
if they were indeed voyagers on some mystic symbolical river rather 
than on the friendly breast of Thames. The end of her life had come. 
What had she to do but die? All that she held dear,—the one sus- 
taining influence of her weak soul, the very keystone of the edifice of 
her life,—this she was to lose. And what then? 

Beyond this point she could not look. That a dismal duty, a bitter 
sacrificial act, must be performed by her, she knew. But that by the 
doing of that act she might possibly attain peace, consolation, release 
from a long and harassing bondage, she could not foresee. 

“T will give him up,” she said to herself ; “soon—to-night. It is 
like the bitter medicine they made me take sometimes when I was a 
child. I cannot take it too soon.” 

And then she looked at Lucy, and her lip curled ever so little as 
she scrutinised the fair but not altogether perfect face. 

She measured her charms against those of her happier rival, and 
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told herself that ali the advantage was on her own side. And yet, and 
yet—this fair-faced girl was dearer to him, by an infinite degree, than 
she who had loved him nearly ten years. 

While silence still held the voyagers as by a spell, the rain came 
splashing heavily down, and the perils of the journey began. They 
had not yet reached Sunbury, and some miles of winding water lay 
between them and Hampton. 

“T am afraid we are in for it,” Laurence said. “ We had better land 
at Sunbury, and get back in a fly.” 

Mrs. Jerningham was opposed to this. She declared that she had 
not the slightest objection to the rain; she was wrapped up to an 
absurd degree; and she drew her gauzy burnous round her in evi- 
dence of the fact, while Lucy adjusted a second cloak of thin scarlet 
fabric over the gauzy white burnous. Laurence, however, insisted on 
landing, and did his utmost to procure a vehicle ; while the two ladies 
shivered in a chilly hotel-parlour, their garments already damp with the 
heavy rain. He came back to them in despair. No fly was to be had 
at Sunbury for love or money. There was a Volunteer ball at Chertsey 
that very evening, and every vehicle was engaged. 

‘“‘T had much rather go back in the boat,”’ said Emily. 

“But the doctor said you were to be so careful,” suggested Lucy. 

“T do not believe in the doctor. Come, Laurence, it is better to 
encounter another shower than to wait shivering here for unattainable 
flies.” 

To this Mr. Desmond unwillingly assented. There was a pause in 
the summer storm,—a faint glimmer of watery sunlight low in the 
cloudy west. The boat seemed the only possible means of getting 
home. 

“If you would stay here all night,” he suggested, “it would be 
better than running any risk.” 

“T could not exist a night in a strange hotel,” replied Mrs. Jer- 
ningham, glancing round the bare bleak-looking room with a shudder. 
“ Please take us home, Mr. Desmond, if you are not afraid of the rain 
yourself.” 

There seemed no alternative, so Laurence assented to an immediate 
return to the boat, comforting himself with the hope that the gleam of 
sunlight was the harbinger ofa fine evening. He insisted, however, 
upon borrowing a thick shawl and a railway-rug from the landlady at 
Sunbury, in case of the worst. 

For half a mile the faint streak of sunshine lighted the voyagers ; 
and then the worst came ; the floodgates of the sky were opened, and a 
summer deluge descended upon the quiet river. Mr. Desmond packed 
his two charges in the borrowed wraps, and sculled with a desperate 
vigour. 

“It’s most unlucky,” he said; “ there’s nothing for it between this 
and home.” 
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The rain fell in torrents and without ceasing, until the lights of 
Hampton shone upon them, blotted and blurred by the storm. Long 
peals of thunder grumbled in the distance; vivid lightnings lit the pale 
faces of the women ; while Mr. Desmond pulled steadily on, lifting the 
boat over a broad sweep of water with every swoop of his sculls. 

One of the voyagers in that boat took a kind of pleasure in the 
storm. To Emily Jerningham this splashing of rain and sonorous 
pealing of thunder seemed better than the summer twilight, the calm 
June sky and glassy water—that outward peace which had so jarred 
upon the tempest within. 

“O, if we could go on through storm and rain to the end! if we 
could drift out of this earthly river into the thick darkness of the great 
ocean !” she said to herself; “if the tangled skein of life could be 
severed with one stroke of the witch’s scissors! But we have to unravel 
the skein with our own weary fingers, and lay the threads smoothly out 
before we dare say our work is done, and lie down beside it to die.” 

They were at River Lawn by this time, drenched to the skin, despite 
the borrowed wraps. Mrs. Jerningham’s butler was waiting at the top 
of the landing-stage with umbrellas, and within there were fires burn- 
ing and warm garments ready for the drenched travellers. Wilson took 
forcible possession of her dripping mistress in the hall. 

“O mum, with your cough!” she exclaimed in tones of horror, while 
Mrs. Colton assisted in drawing off the pulpy mass of limp gauze that 
had been such airy silken fabric in the morning. 

“Never mind my cough, Wilson,” said Mrs. Jerningham impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Pray see to Lucy, aunt; she was less protected by the railway- 
rug than I.—Good-night, Laurence, since I suppose I shall not be 
allowed to appear again this evening—Mr. Desmond will stop here 
to-night of course, aunt ; will you see that he has a warm room, and 
that he drinks brandy-and-water, and that kind of thing ?—Let me see 
you to-morrow, please, Laurence; good-night.’’ 

After this Mrs. Jerningham consented to be carried off by the de- 
voted Wilson, who did all she could to undo the mischief done by that 
watery voyage from Sunbury. 

More than one dweller beneath the pretty fantastic roof of that 
river-side villa lay wakeful and restless throughout the summer night, 
listening to the pattering of the rain, the sobbing gusts of wind among 
the trees, and at daybreak the shrill clamour of distant farmyards. 
Three there were in that house for whom life’s journey seemed to lie 
through the thick wilderness—a wilderness unlighted by sun, moon, or 
stars; pathless, painful obscurity. 

In the breakfast-room that morning there was no sign of Mrs. Jer- 
ningham. Wilson sent to say that her mistress had slept very little, 
and was altogether too ill to rise ; and on this Mrs. Colton repaired to 
her niece’s room, leaving Lucy and Laurence alone together at the 
breakfast-table, sorely embarrassed to find themselves so left. 
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Lucy looked down at her plate, and to all appearance became ab- 
sorbed in a profound meditation upon the pattern of the china. Lau- 
rence cut open the Z%mes, and made a conventional remark upon the 
previous night’s debate, concerning the subject whereof Lucy knew 
about as much as she knew of lunar volcanoes. 

Mrs. Colton returned very quickly, much alarmed by her niece’s 
condition. She sent a messenger for the local doctor immediately, 
while Lucy ran away from the breakfast-table to see if she could be of 
any use to. the invalid. 

“T trust Emily is not much the worse for last night’s business,” 
said Laurence, alarmed by Mrs. Colton’s evident anxiety. 

“T fear it has done her great harm,” replied the matron ; “her 
cough is very trying, and she is in a high fever. I hope Mr. Canterham 
will come at once.” 

**T will wait to see him, and then run up to town for Dr. Leonards,” 
said Laurence. 

The local doctor came speedily. He looked very grave when he re- 
turned from his patient’s room. He confessed that there was fever, and 
some danger of inflammation. 

“T will bring down Dr. Leonards,” said Laurence. 

“T think it would be wise to do so,” replied the Hampton surgeon, 
wondering who this gentleman was who took so decided a part. 

Mr. Desmond lost no time in carrying out his intention ; and Dr. 
Leonards arrived at River Lawn at four o’clock that afternoon, accom- 
panied by Laurence, who could not rest in London. 

“TJ warned Mrs. Jerningham of her danger,” said the physician 
gravely. 

“Indeed ? I never heard that there was any cause for alarm. Did 
you make her understand as much ?” 

“T spoke as plainly as one dares speak to a patient, and I begged 
her to let me talk to her aunt. But she forbade this, and promised to 
take all possible care.” 

* And she has taken no care. Great God, it is a kind of suicide !” 

The passionate exclamation startled the doctor, and he looked at 
Laurence, wondering what relationship he bore to the lady of whom 
they had been speaking. Laurence saw the wondering look, and di- 
vined its meaning. 

“T have known Mrs. Jerningham for many years,” he said. “ Her 
father was one of my oldest and closest friends. It was at my in- 
stigation that she consulted you, but I had no idea there was 
danger.” 

There was no more said. Dr. Leonards saw the patient, and con- 
versed with the Hampton surgeon. That there was danger he made no 
attempt to deny, when closely questioned by Mrs. Colton, who was half- 
distracted by this sudden calamity. He did not indeed say that the 
case was hopeless, but his manner was by no means hopeful. 
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“The cough has been obstinately neglected for months,” he said; 
“‘and the maid tells me there has been frequent spitting of blood.” 

‘* And it has all been hidden from me,” cried Mrs. Colton ; “‘ how 
cruel—how cruel !” ‘ 

‘Yes, it is sad that there should have been such concealment. I 
was very angry with the maid; but she told me she dared not disobey 
her mistress. I cannot conceal from you that there has been great mis- 
chief done.” 

This interview took place in the drawing-room, while Mr. Desmond 
paced to and fro the lawn outside the open windows, anguish-stricken. 

This sudden peril to the woman he had loved—to whom he was so 
closely bound by a tie so binding, so intangible—came upon him as an 
overwhelming calamity. A sense of guilt, remorse unspeakable, smote 
his heart. He had grown weary of his bondage; yet the possibility of 
his freedom appalled him. There was grief, there was horror in the 
thought of liberty so regained. In this hour of Emily Jerningham’s 
peril, the man who had loved her forgot everything except that she had 
been dear to him. The old tenderness reawoke in his breast. He for- 
got her jealousies, her sneers, her caprices, her fretfulness,—everything 
but the-one alarming fact of her illness. 

He intercepted Dr. Leonards, and obtained from him a clearer 
statement than the physician had cared to make to Mrs. Colton. Dr. 
Leonards admitted that the symptoms were as bad as they could be. 

*‘T shall see Mrs. Jerningham again to-morrow,” he said. “If we 
can get her safely through this crisis, and send her to a warmer 
climate for the autumn, we may patch her up. But a permanent cure 
is quite out of the question ; ‘hat was hopeless from the first.” 

“From the first? From the time of her first visit to you ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

Laurence went back to London sorely distressed. The remorseful 
sense of shortcoming that oppresses the mourner in every earthly sever- 
ance weighed heavily upon him. Few and infrequent had been the 
reproaches that had escaped his lips; but in his heart he had often re- 
belled against Emily Jerningham’s tyranny. And she had loved him 
only too dearly ; her jealousy, her despotism, had been alike the evi- 
dence of that too-exacting affection. Could he be so ungrateful as to 
revolt against so tender a tyranny, so flattering a despotism ? 

He had rebelled; he had found his chains almost intolerable; and 
he could not forgive himself this secret treason. 

For a fortnight he went to and fro between London and River Lawn, 
neglecting everything, except the indispensable work of his paper, for 
these daily journeys; but in all those fourteen days he saw neither the 
invalid nor her faithful nurse, Lucy Alford. He heard from the doctors 
that Miss Alford’s fidelity was beyond all praise, and from Mrs. Colton 
he also heard of Lucy’s devotion. For a week the patient continued 
in extreme danger, then there came a happy change,—nature rallied. 
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At the end of the fortnight the Hampton doctor was triumphant, the 
London physician gravely satisfied. Mrs. Jerningham was able to come 
down to the drawing-room, to take a slow turn once a day on the sun- 
lit strip of lawn before the windows, to eat a few mouthfuls of chicken 
or jelly with some faint show of appetite. It was settled that she and 
her aunt should go to Madeira for the autumn and winter, and for 
the immediate benefit of the sea-voyage, as soon as she could well be 


moved. 
“In the mean time I have a little business to arrange,” said Mrs. 


Jerningham. 

“Let the business wait till next spring, my dear Emily,” pleaded 
Mrs. Colton. 

“JT think not, auntie,” the invalid answered with a mournful 
smile. 

On the following day she wrote her husband a brief note, which 
was addressed to Park-lane, and forwarded thence to Greenlands. The 
letter ran thus : 


“Dear Mr. JERNINGHAM,—I have been very ill, and my doctors 
insist on my spending the autumn abroad. As there is always in such 
cases a risk of one’s not returning, I should like much to see you before 
I go. Please come to Hampton at your earliest convenience, and oblige 
yours faithfully, E. J.” 


Having despatched this letter, Mrs. Jerningham abandoned herself 
to the delight of a long, quiet afternoon with Mr. Desmond, who was 
to see her that day for the first time since her illness. 

He found her much changed ; but the change had only increased 
her beauty. An almost supernal delicacy of tint and spirituality of ex- 
pression characterised the thin face, the large luminous eyes. The first 
sight of that loveliness, which was not of this earth, sent a sharp anguish 
to his heart. It cost him a struggle to return the invalid’s greeting 
with a cheerful countenance, and to speak hopefully of her improved 
health. 

“T shall never forgive myself that water-journey,” he said. 

‘You have no cause to reproach yourself with that. It was I who 
obstinately faced the danger from first to last. But the doctors say 
the water-journey was only my culminating imprudence.” 

She changed the subject after this, and begged that no one would 
talk to her of her health. Laurence was surprised to find her so serene, 
so cheerful, so thoughtful of others, and forgetful of her own weakness. 
Never had she appeared to him more beautiful, never so estimable. 
Her manner to Lucy was peculiarly kind and tender. 

‘You can never know what this dear girl has been to me!” she said, 
holding Lucy’s hand in both her own as she praised her. “In those 
long, miserable nights of delirium—lI was delirious every night for more 
than a week, Laurence—I used to see her kind, pitying face watching 
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me; and there was comfort in it when I was at the worst. Wilson was 
very good, and Aunt Fanny all that is kind and devoted ; but this dear 
child seems to have been created to comfort the sick.” 

“IT used to nurse poor papa when he was ill,” the girl answered 
simply. “ He was often delirious—much worse than you, Mrs. Jerning- 
ham; and he used to want to throw himself out of the window, or to 
kill himself with his razors. And then he would grow angry, and 
say that flies were tormenting him, and try to catch them,—when 
there were no flies, you know. It was very dreadful.” 

By and by Mrs. Jerningham asked to be left alone with her friend. 

“T want to ask Mr. Desmond’s advice about business affairs, 
auntie,” she said. “ He knows as much law as most lawyers, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Colton discreetly withdrew, accompanied by Lucy. 

“Tt is nearly ended, Laurence,” said Mrs. Jerningham when they 
were gone. She looked up at Mr. Desmond with a tender, earnest 
look, and held out her wasted hand. He took the pale semi-trans- 
parent hand and raised it to his lips. 

“* What is nearly ended, my dear Emily ?” he asked gently. 

‘*‘ Your bondage.” 

“God forbid, if that means that I am to lose you.” 

“Yes, Laurence, that is inevitable. I doubt if the knot could 
ever have been disentangled ; but it can be cut. Death makes an 
easy end of many difficulties; and I think nothing less than death 
could have ended our perplexities. I am not going to preach a sermon, 
dear friend. I only want you to understand that my doom is sealed, 
and that I know it is so, and am not altogether sorry.” 

“O, Emily, what a bitter reproof to me!” 

** No, Laurence, a reproof to myself. My own short-sighted selfish- 
ness has been the cause of all our sufferings; for we have suffered 
acutely, both of us. I had no right to absorb your life; no right 
to hinder you from forming ties without which the most prosperous 
life seems blank and dreary; no right to stand between you and a 
home. But it is all over. I am drifting out of the troubled sea into a 
quiet harbour, and I can afford to be, not generous, but just.” 

“ Emily!” 

“Hear me patiently, dear. I will not talk of these things again. 
I know where your heart has been given, and what a pure unselfish 
love you have, almost unconsciously, won for yourself. I knew of that 
innocent love months ago; but I only knew your sentiments on the 
day of our Chertsey picnic. I was in the fernery when you told Lucy 
your secret. Yes, Laurence, I listened. It was a contemptible act, 
of course; but I was too desperate to consider that. I heard all you 
said—all. I heard enough to know your devotion, your generosity; 
to hate my own selfishness. All that day I felt myself the vilest of 
ereatures. I knew that it was my duty to set you free; but I shrank, 
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with a miserable cowardly shrinking, from the sacrifice. I knew that 
for you and me together there could be no such thing as happiness, 
either in the present or the future; but I was capable of chaining 
you to my wretchedness rather than of seeing you happy with another. 
All that is most base and selfish in my nature was in the ascendant 
that day. No words can tell how I struggled with my wickedness. 
I was not strong enough to vanquish it. I knew that it was my 
duty to surrender every claim upon you; but I could not bring myself 
to face that duty. From the maze of my perplexities extrication 
seemed impossible. Happily for all of us, Providence has given me 
a means of escape. I may keep you my prisoner to the end of my 
life, Laurence, and yet be guilty of no supreme selfishness, for my days 
are numbered.” 

“My dear Emily, why imagine this ?” 

“T know it, Laurence. I did not need to read it in the faces of 
my doctors, as I have read it. For a long time I have felt a sense 
of age creeping upon me; a weariness of life which is not natural to 
a woman of thirty. Death has approached me very slowly, but his 
hold is so much the more sure. Comfort me as much as you like, 
Laurence, but do not delude me. I know that I have a very short 
time to spend upon this earth ; let me spend some of it with you.” 

**T will be your slave, dear.” 

“And when I am gone you will forget how sorely I have tried 
you? You will remember me with tenderness? Yes, I know you will. 
And your young wife shall be no loser by my friendship, Laurence. 
I have the power to will away some of the money settled on me by 
Mr. Jerningham, and I shall divide it between my aunt and Lucy. 
My aunt has a very good income of her own, you know, and needs 
nothing from me, except as a proof of my affection for her. Your 
young wife shall not come to you dowerless, Laurence! Your wife. 
How sweet that word ‘ wife’ can sound! Ican fancy you in your home. 
You will not marry very soon after I am gone, Laurence ?” 

“‘ My dearest,” cried Laurence with a sob, ‘“‘do you think old ties 
are so easily broken? No, Emily, the love I have borne for you is 
a part of my manhood. It cannot be put away. That innocent girl, 
with her tender homelike sweetness, stole my heart before I was aware 
it could change; but she cannot blot out the past. If ever she is 
my wife, I shall love her dearly and faithfully, and a home shared 
with her will be very pleasant to me; but in a sacred corner of my 
heart must for ever remain the image of my first love. Men do not 
forget these things, Emily; nor is the second love the same as the 
first; and the man who outlives the faith of his youth feels that 
‘there hath passed away a glory from the earth.’” 

“You will remember me, and there will be some regret in the 
remembrance. I ask no more of Fate. O, Laurence, we have had 
some happy hours together! ‘Try to remember those. My life within 
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the past year or two has been a long disease. Try to forget how I 
have worried you with my causeless jealousies, my selfish exactions.” 

Very tender and reassuring were the words which Laurence Des- 
mond spoke to his first love after this. An almost extinguished affec- 
tion revives in such an hour as this. As the candle of life burns 
brightest at the close, so too Love’s torch has its expiring splendour, 
and flames anew before we turn it downwards for ever. 

When Lucy and Mrs. Colton returned from their walk they found 
the invalid unusually cheerful. The voyage to Madeira was discussed, 
and Emily talked with delight of that distant island. Mr. Desmond 
was well up in the topography of the remote settlement, and planned 
everything in the pleasantest manner for the avoidance of fatigue to the 
invalid. 

“T wish Potter were more used to travelling,” said Mrs. Colton of 
the River-Lawn butler. ‘We shall have to take him with us, I think; 
but he will be quite lost among Spaniards and Portuguese, and I don’t 
know how he will be able to arrange affairs for us with regard to hotel- 
accommodation, and so on.” 

“T will relieve Potter from all responsibility upon that question,” 
said Mr. Desmond. 

“You !” cried Emily. 

“Yes, if you will permit me to be your escort. I spent a week in 
Madeira when I was on my Spanish wanderings.” 

“And you will leave London and your literary work in order to 
make our journey pleasant for us ?” 

“T would hazard more important interests than those I have at 
stake.” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s eyes grew dim, and she had no wonis in which 
to thank the faithful slave from whom a few months before she would 
have haughtily demanded such allegiance, and bitterly resented its re- 
fusal. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A FINAL INTERVIEW, 


Mr. JERNINGHAM was prompt to comply with his wife’s request. On 
the second morning after the despatch of Emily’s letter, the master of 
Greenlands appeared at River Lawn ; and this, allowing for time lost 
in the reposting of the letter, was as soon as it was possible for him to 
arrive there. 

The change in his wife was painfully obvious to him, and shocked 
him deeply. 

*T am sorry to see you looking so ill, Emily,” he said, concealing 
his surprise by an effort. 

“Do you think I should have sent for you if I had not been very 
ill? It was very good of you to come so promptly. I have to thank 
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you for much generosity, for much thoughtful kindness, during the 
years of our separation. Believe me, I have fully appreciated your 
kind feeling, your delicacy. But since my illness, there has come upon 
me the feeling that something more was due to me than kindness or 
delicacy; something more due from me to you than quiet submission 
to your wishes. Do not think that I have entrapped you into this 
visit in order to reproach you, or to exalt myself. Justification for my 
conduct there is none. I can never hope to rehabilitate myself in your 
eyes or in my own; all I desire is that you should know the whole 
truth. Will you kindly listen to me and believe me? I have kept 
silence for years; I speak now under the impression that I have but 
a few weeks to live; you cannot think that I shall speak falsely.” 

“Tam not capable of doubting your word even under less solemn 
circumstances. But I trust you overrate your danger; convalescence 
is always a period of depression.” 

“We will not talk of that; my own instinct and the sentence of 
my doctors alike condemn me. They talk about the restorative effect 
of a sea-voyage, and send me to Madeira for the autumn and winter; 
and that, for a woman of my age, is a sentence of death.” 

“ Let us hope it is only a precautionary measure.” 

“T have no eager desire for life; I can afford to submit to Provi- 
dence. And now let me speak ofa subject which is of more importance 
to me than any question as to the time I have to live. Let me speak 
to you of my honour—as a woman and as a wife. When you decreed 
that all ties between us except the one legal bond should be severed, 
your decree was absolute. There was no room left for discussion. You 
sent me your solicitor, who told me, with much delicate circumlocution, 
that your home was no longer to be my home. There was to be neither 
scandal, nor disgrace, nor punishment for me, who had sinned against 
my duty as a wife. I was only to be banished. I was too much in the 
wrong to dispute the justice of this sentence, Haro!d ; too proud to sue 
for mercy. I let judgment go by default. You banished your wife 
from the fortress of home; you deposed her from an unassailable posi- 
tion to a doubtful standing; and you did this upon the strength of a 
packet of letters, which a bolder offender would have received at her 
own address, and which a more experienced sinner would have burned. 
I want you to grant me one favour, Harold,—read those letters before 
I die.” ' 

“T will read them when you please. Yes, I daresay I did wrong in 
cancelling our union upon such trifling evidence of error; but I acted 
from my own instinct. I have been a Sybarite in matters of sentiment; 
and to live with a woman whose heart and faith were not all my own 
would have been unutterably hateful to me. I jumped at no conclu- 
sions. I did not suffer my thoughts to condemn you unheard. But 
you had been living under my roof in secret correspondence with a man 
who called himself my friend. What couldI do? CouldI come to you 
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and say, ‘Please do not receive any more secret letters from Desmond ; 
that is a kind of thing which I object to’? You would of course have 
promised to oblige me, and Desmond would have addressed his letters 
to another office. Having deceived me once, you see, I could hardly 
hope you would not deceive me again. That sort of thing grows upon 
one. On the other hand, why should I make a foolish scandal, read 
Desmond’s letters,—which would have been an ungentlemanly thing to 
do,—subpceena your maid, your footman, make myself ridiculous, and 
humiliate you, for the profit of lawyers and the amusement of news- 
paper readers ; and, failing in convicting you of the last and worst of 
infamies, take you back to my home and heart a spotless wife? It 
seemed to me that there could be no course for us but a tranquil and 
polite separation.” 

“If you had read the letters you might have thought differently.” 

“My dear girl, with every wish to be indulgent, I can scarcely ad- 
mit that. To my mind there are no degrees in these things. A woman 
is faithful or unfaithful. If the letter she receives contain but a few 
lines about an opera-box, they should be lines which she can show her 
husband without a blush. There must be no lurking treason between 
the lines. She must not pose herself en femme incomprise, and calk 
herself a faithful wife, because her infidelity does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Divorce-court. You will say, perhaps, that this comes 
with a bad grace from me, whose life has been far from spotless. But, 
you see, spotlessness is not a man’s speciality; and however vile he may 
be himself, he has a natural belief in the purity of woman. She seems 
to him a living temple of the virtues, and he scarcely expects to find 
a pillar-post lurking in the shadow of the sacred portico.” 

“‘T was very weak, very wicked,” murmured Emily; “but I have 
some excuses for my error which other women cannot claim. If I had 
thought that you loved me,—if I had seen reason for believing that our 
marriage had brightened your life in the smallest degree, or that my 
affection, howsoever freely given, could ever have been precious to you, 
—it might have been otherwise with me. O, believe me, Mr. Jerning- 
ham, you.might have made me a good wife, if you had cared to do so. 
Men have a power to mould us for which they rarely give themselves 
credit. It was not because of the twenty years’ difference between our 
ages that I grew weary of my home, and sighed for more congenial 
society, for sympathy I had never found there. That was not the gulf 
between us. It was because you did not love me, and did not even care 
to pretend any love for me, that I welcomed the friendship of my father’s: 
old friend, and forgot the danger involved in such a friendship. Your 
marriage was an act of generosity, a chivalrous protection of a helpless 
kinswoman, and I ought to have been grateful. I was grateful; but a 
woman’s heart has room for something more than gratitude. A man 
who marries as you married me is bound to complete his sacrifice. He 
must give his heart as well as his home and fortune. You gave me 
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your cheque-book, but you let me see only too plainly that in the bar- 
gain which made us man and wife there was to be no exchange of 
hearts. What a union! How many times did we dine /éée-d-téle in 
the two years of our wedded life?—once—twice—well, perhaps half-a- 
dozen times; and I can recall your weary yawns, our little conven- 
tional speeches, on those rare occasions. For two years we lived under 
the same roof, and we never even quarrelled. You treated me with 
unalterable generosity, unchanging courtesy, and you held me at arm’s- 
length; yet if you had wished to make yourself master of my heart, the 
conquest would have been an easy one. I was wounded by Mr. Des- 
mond’s silence ; I was melted by your kindness. It would not have 
been difficult for me to give you a wife’s devotion.” 

“IT daresay you are right, Emily,” Mr. Jerningham answered, with 
a little languid sigh. His wife’s earnestness had taken him by sur- 
prise, and a new light had broken in upon his mind as she spoke. 

It was possible that there was some truth in these earnest passionate 
words. He admitted as much to himself. Something more might 
have been required of him than a gentlemanly toleration of the woman 
he had chosen to share his home, to bear his name. The higher Chris- 
tian idea of man’s accountableness for the soul of his weaker partner 
was quite out of the region of Mr. Jerningham’s ethics ; but, on purely 
social grounds, he felt that he had done his cousin and his wife some 
wrong. 

“TJ had exhausted my capacity for loving before I married,” he 
thought; “and I gave this poor creature a handful of ashes instead of 
a human heart.” 

After a few minutes’ silence he addressed his wife with an unac- 
customed tenderness of tone: 

“Yes, my dear Emily, you have just ground for complaint against 
me. My error was greater than yours; and now we meet after a lapse 
of years—both of us older, possibly wiser—I can only say, forgive me.” 

He held out the hand of friendship, which his wife accepted in all 
humility of spirit. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, “ there can be no question of forgiveness 
on my part. You have been only too good to me, and my complaints 
are groundless and peevish. I suppose it is natural to a woman to try 
to excuse herself by accusing someone else. But, believe me, I have 
been no stranger to remorse. I could not die until I had thanked you 
for your indulgent kindness during the years of our separation, and 
asked you to forgive me. But before I ask for pardon, I beg you to 
read those letters.” 

She took a little packet from her work-basket and handed it to her 
husband. 

“T will do anything to oblige you,” said Mr. Jerningham kindly ; 
“but I assure you it is very unpleasant to me to read another man’s 
letters.” 
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He took the packet to a distant window, and there began his task. 
The letters were long—such clever, gossipping, semi-sentimental letters 
as &@ man writes to a lady with whom he is au petits soins, without 
ulterior motive of any kind, for the mere pleasure involved in opening 
his mind and heart to a charming, sympathetic creature, whom he holds 
it better for himself “to have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all.” Such letters are little more than the vehicles by which a man 
lets-off the poetic gases of his brain, the herbals wherein he preserves 
the rarer flowers of his mind. Into such letters a man can pour all 
his caprices of fancy, all his audacities of thought; and as he writes his 
mind is divided between tenderness for the dear recipient of his out- 
pourings, and a lurking consciousness that his letters will adorn his 
biography and hold their place in polite literature when the hand that 
runs along the paper to-day has mouldered in a coffin. In such letters 
every writer appears at his best. In the present he is writing for only 
one indulgent critic; in the future he fancies himself revealed to pos- 
terity with an audacious freedom forbidden by the natural reserve of 
the man who knows he will have to read a hundred and twenty reviews 
of his book. 

Mr. Jerningham read Laurence Desmond’s letters very patiently. 
He smiled faintly now and then, in polite recognition of some little 
playful flight of the writer’s fancy ; but he was far from being amused. 
More than one smothered but dismal yawn betrayed his weariness ; 
and it was with a sigh of supreme relief that he at last returned them 
to his wife. 

“They are really clever,” he said, “and hardly objectionable. 
They are the kind of thing that a Chateaubriand might have written to 
a Madame Récamier, and she was the very archetype of female virtue. 
I can only regret the one fact that they were not addressed to your 
own house.” 

“‘ My foolish cowardice was the sole cause of that error. I thought 
you would object to my receiving Mr. Desmond’s letters; and they 
were a great pleasure to me.” 

“‘ My poor child, if you had only examined my library in Park-lane 
you would have found a hundred volumes of letters, from Pliny down- 
wards, all of them better than Mr. Desmond’s effusions. But I sup- 
pose there is a charm in being the sole recipient of a man’s confidences. 
Every man writes that kind of thing once in his life; I have done it 
myself.” 

** And can you forgive me freely ?” 

“Forgive you! Why, my dear child, you have been freely for- 
given from the hour in which we parted. I thought it best and wisest 
to end a union which had been too lightly made. It is possible I was 
wrong. Unhappily, I had exhausted my fund of hope before I met you, 
and had acquired an unpleasant knack of expecting the worst in every 
situation of life. I did not take those letters as conclusive evidence 
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of guilt ; on the contrary, I was quite able to believe their existence 
was compatible with innocence. But I told myself that such letters 
must be the beginning of the end, and I took prompt steps to avert 
an impending catastrophe. I did not want to be a spectacle to men 
and angels, as the husband of a runaway wife. ‘There shall be no 
running away,’ I said. ‘ We will shake hands, and take our separate 
roads, without noise or scandal.’ I suppose it was a selfish policy, and 
again I am reduced to say, forgive me.” 

After this Mr. Jerningham spoke no more of the past. He talked 
of his wife’s health, her future movements. He tried to inspire her 
with hope of amendment, in spite of her physician’s ominous looks, her 
own instincts; nothing could be kinder or more delicate than the manner 
in which he expressed himself both to Emily and to Mrs. Colton, who 
came in from the garden presently, and whom he thanked with em- 
phasis for her devotion to his wife. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he was seated alone in a railway- 
carriage, speeding Londonwards by express-train, and meditating pro- 
foundly upon the interview at River Lawn. 

“‘ Dying,” he said to himself; “ of that there can be no doubt. Of 
all the hazards of fate this was the last I should have expected. And 
I shall be free; free to marry again, if I could conceive so wild a folly; 
free to marry Helen de Bergerac; free to inflict the maximum of misery 
upon an innocent girl, in order to secure for myself the minimum of 
happiness. And yet, O God, what happiness there might be in such 
a union, if I could be loved again as I once was loved !” 

He clasped his hands, and the day-dreamer’s ecstasy brightened his 
face for a moment. The setting sun shone red upon the river over 
which the train was speeding, and Harold Jerningham remembered 
such a rosy summer sunset five-and-twenty years ago, and a sweet girl- 
face looking up at him transfigured by a girl’s pure love. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
TIMELY BANISHMENT, 


BEFORE Eustace Thorburn could nerve himself for the self-sacrificial 
act which was to accomplish his banishment from that Berkshire Eden 
known as Greenlands, Fate took the doing of the deed out of his hands, 
and brought about his departure in the simplest and most natural 
manner. 

For the completion of M. de Bergerac’s ponderous work it was 
necessary that certain rare manuscripts in the Imperial Library of Paris 
should be examined, and for the examination of these Mr. Thorburn’s 
daily-increasing knowledge of Sanscrit rendered him fairly competent. 
For the exile Paris was a forbidden city, but to this young man, re- 
commended by Mr. Jerningham, the Imperial Library would be open. 
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M. de Bergerac had long meditated asking this favotr of his secretary, 
and had watched the young student’s progress in the Oriental dialects 
with impatient longing. The time had now arrived when he felt that 
Eustace was qualified to undertake the required work, and he took an 
early opportunity of sounding him upon the subject. 

“There is work for some months,’ he said; “but Paris is at all 
times a pleasant city, and I do not think you would be tired of a resi- 
dence there. I can give you introductions to agreeable people, who 
will receive my friend with all kindness. You can find some airy 
apartment near the library, and take your life easily. Your limited 
means will secure you from the temptations and dissipations of the 
capital, but not deprive you of its simpler pleasures.” 

“My dear sir, you are all goodness. I shall be only too happy to 
work for you in Paris, and on the most moderate terms. I have no 
wish for pleasure. Life is so short, and art so long; and I have such 
an impatient desire to succeed in the only career that is open to me.” 

“Tt is a noble impatience, and I will not stand in your way; give 
me four hours a-day of such work as you have given me here, and the 
rest of your time will be your own.” 

After this interview there was nothing to hinder Mr. Thorburn’s 
departure. He waited only for his employer’s instructions, and his 
familiarity with all the details of the work made these instructions 
very easy to him; while frequent correspondence with his patron would 
enable him to work in perfect harmony with the author of the great 
book. Within a week of his perusal of his father’s book, he bade his 
friends at Greenlands farewell, and started for London, en route for 
Paris, provided with a letter from Mr. Jerningham to the chiefs of the 
British Embassy which would insure his free use of the Imperial 
Library. 

Helen’s face told him that she was sorry to lose her friend and in- 
structor. But the depth of that sorrow he could not fathom. 

“ Papa says it is likely you will be away three or four months,” she 
said. ‘How much of my Greek I shall lose in that time! Papa never 
can find time for me to read to him now; and you will forget your piano- 
forte music, for I don’t suppose you will take the trouble to practise in 
Paris. And I shall have no one to play the basses of my overtures.” 

Eustace murmured something to the effect that for him the ces- 
sation of those basses would be desolation and despair, but more than 
-such vague protestations he dared not trust himself to utter. 

“Tt is fortunate for me that I am sent away,” he thought. “I 
could not keep silence much longer; and I know not when I could 
have found courage to tear myself from this sweet home.” 

Helen’s thoughtful eyes looked up at him wonderingly as he stood 
before her, with her hand retained in his just a little longer than their 
relative positions warranted. But when they met his, the dark-blue 
eyes fell again, and the two stood silent, as if spell-bound. 
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The spell was’ broken by the voice of M. de Bergerac calling from 
the porch. 

“The fly has been waiting ten minutes,” he cried. “Come, Thor- 
burn, if you want to catch the 4.30 from Windsor.” 

‘Good-bye, Miss de Bergerac; God bless you! Thank you a thou- 
sand times for all your goodness to me!” said Eustace ; and in the next 
instant was gone. 

‘“* My goodness! And he has been so kind to me,” murmured Helen. 

She went to the open window and watched the fly drive away, and 
waved a parting salutation to the traveller with her pretty white hand. 
When the sound of the wheels had melted into silence, she went back 
to her books and her piano, and wondered to find how much there 
seemed wanting in her life now that Mr. Thorburn was gone. 

** What will papa do without him?” she asked. The Newfoundland 
came into the room panting and distressed as she spoke. He had fol- 
lowed the vehicle that bore Eustace away, and had been repulsed by 
the driver. 

“ And what shall we do without him, Heph?” asked the young lady 
hopelessly, as she embraced her favourite. 


Eustace found his uncle Dan waiting dinner for him in the com- 
fortable room in Great Ormond-street ; and in that genial companion- 
ship he spent the eve of his departure very pleasantly. The two men 


talked long and earnestly of the book which both had read. Eustace 
told his uncle of his idea about a Scotch marriage; and they went over 
the significant passages in the autobiographical romance together with 
much deliberation. 

“Yes, lad; I believe you’ve hit it,” said Daniel Mayfield at last. 
“These vague hints certainly bear out your notion. I know not how 
far this domicile of something less than a year may constitute a Scotch 
marriage, for the laws of Scotland upon the marriage-question have 
been ever inscrutable; but it is evident the man believed himself in 
your sister’s power.” 

‘I should like to find the scene of my mother’s sorrow,” said Eus- 
tace. ‘ Will you take a holiday when my work is done in Paris, uncle 
Dan, and go to the Highlands with me to look for that spot?” 

‘* My dear boy, how can we hope to identify it?” 

** By means of this book, and by inquiry when we get to the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“The book gives us nothing but initials.” 

‘‘No; but if the initials are genuine, as it is most likely they are, 
we may easily identify the spot with the aid of a good map.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“T assure you the thing is possible,” said Eustace earnestly. ‘‘ There 
are several initials indicative of different localities. Let us start with 
the supposition that these are genuine; and if we can fit them to lo- 
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calities within a given radius, we may fancy ourselves on the right track. 
We have the general features of the place,—a wild, mountainous district, 
steep cliffs, sands, and lonely shanties. See, I have jotted down the 
places indicated by initials. Here they are: 

‘1st. H. H. The headquarters of Dion. 

‘2d. D. P. A craggy headland, crowned by a little classic temple. 

‘3d. The most uninteresting ruins in A. A would seem, therefore, 
to be the initial of the county. 

“‘ There are your indications, uncle Dan, the map or a guide-book 
must do the rest. You would take as much trouble to decipher a 
puzzle in arithmetic, or to work a difficult problem in Euclid. My 
mother’s fate is more to me—nearer to your heart, I know—than all 
Euclid.” 

“But if we find the scene and identify it, what then *” 

‘“‘ The scene may tell me the name of the man.” 

“What, Eustace, still the old foolish eagerness to know what is 
better left unknown ?” 

“To the very end of my life, uncle Dan. And now let us look at 
your map of Scotland.” 

“T have no map worth looking at. No, Eustace, there shall be no 
attempts at discovery to-night. Leave me that scrap of paper, and 
while you are away I will try to identify these places. When you 
return we will take our Highland holiday together, come what may. 
It will be fresh life to me to get away from London, and I will not say 
how pleasant it will be to me to take my pleasure with you.” 

“ Dear, true friend.” 

They shook hands, in token that to this plan both were irrevocably 
bound. 

The morning’s mail-train carried Eustace to Dover, and on the next 
night he slept at a humble hotel near the Luxembourg. He had no 
difficulty in finding a commodious lodging within his modest means, 
and he began his work at the great library two days after his arrival. 
The people to whom he brought letters of introduction were people of 
the best kind, but Eustace availed himself sparely of their hospitable 
invitations. His days were spent in the library; his nights were given 
to the great poem, which grew and ripened under his patient hand. 

“If it should be a success!” he said to himself, “if it should go 
home to the hearts of the people—as true poetry should go—at once— 
with an electric power! It has brought the tears to my eyes, it has 
quickened the beating of my heart, it has kept me awake of nights 
with a fever of hope and rapture; but for all that it may be only fustian. 
A man’s dreams and thoughts may be bright enough, but the transla- 
tion of them cold and dull; or the thoughts themselves may be worth- 
less — rotten wood not to be made sound by any showy veneer of 
language.” . 

The poem which was to make or unmake Mr. Thorburn was no 
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metaphysical treatise done into rhyme—no ambitious epic, ponderous as 
Milton without Miltonic grandeur. It was a modern romance in verse 
—a love-story—passionate, tender, tragical, and the heart of the poet 
throbbed in every line. 

His life in Paris was eventless. Very dear to him were the letters 
that came from Greenlands—letters in which Helen’s name appeared 
very often,—letters in which he was told that his absence was regretted, 
his return wished for. 

“Tt is like having a home,” he said to himself, “and I dare not 
return to that dear home, or must return only to confess my secret and 
submit to a decree of banishment.” 

One of the letters from Greenlands—a letter that came to him when 
he had been about six weeks in Paris—brought him startling news: 
Harold Jerningham was a widower. The handsome young wife, whom 
Eustace had heard of from his employer, had died at Madeira. 

“They met before the lady left England,” wrote M. de Bergerac, 
‘“‘and parted excellent friends. Indeed, they had never quarrelled. The 
reason of their separation was never revealed to the world, but Harold 
has half-admitted to me that he was to blame. Mrs. Jerningham was 
not thirty.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SIT TIBI TERRA LEVIS. 


For Emily Jerningham life’s fitful fever was ended. The change to a 
softer climate, the welcome warmth of southern breezes, had given her 
a brief respite, but her doom had been sealed long ago, and her exist- 
ence had been only a question of so many weeks more or less. 

The journey by sea, and the first two weeks in the strange island, 
were very sweet to Emily Jerningham. Laurence Desmond accompanied 
her on that final voyage, and friendship, sanctified by the shadows of the 
grave, attended her closing days. 

This seemed the natural solution to the enigma of her perplexed 
existence. Death alone could make an easy end of all her difficulties, 
and she accepted the necessity as a blessed release. 

‘* It has been made easy to me to resign you, Laurence,” she said, 
‘and to pray for your future happiness with another. That poor little 
girl! I know she loves you very dearly. She reverences you as a heroic 
creature. Upon my word, sir, you are very fortunate. With me, had 
Fate united us, you would have been compelled to endure all manner 
of jealousies and caprices; and from that simple Lucy you will receive 
the pious worship that is ordinarily given only to saints.” 

Mrs. Jerningham would not allow Laurence to remain with her 
until the last dread hour. When they had been a fortnight on the 
island, and*had exhausted the little excursions and sights of the place, 
she persuaded Mr. Desmond to return to England. 
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“JT know you cannot afford to remain so far away,” she said. 
“What may happen to the Pallas in your absence! I have always 
heard that sub-editors are a most incorrigible class of people. They 
insert those things which they should not insert, and so on. You may 
find yourself pledged to something appalling in the way of politics when 
you get back to London; or discover that one of your dearest friends 
has been flayed alive by your most savage operator. And, you see, I 
am so much better. I shall return to England in the spring quite a 
new creature.” 

In this manner did Mrs. Jerningham cajole her friend to abandon 
her. It was the final sacrifice which she offered up—the sacrifice of 
her sole earthly happiness. 

She stood at her window watching the steamer as it left the island, 
and her heart sank within her. 

He was gone out of her life for ever. Thus faded all the glory of 
her world. She sat alone till long after dusk, thinking of her wasted, 
mistaken life; while Mrs. Colton fondly believed her charge was enjoy- 
ing a refreshing slumber. 

The English doctor, who attended Mrs. Jerningham daily, found his 
patient much worse when he made his call upon the morning after 
Mr. Desmond’s departure. 

*T am afraid you were guilty of some imprudence yesterday,” he 
said; ‘‘for you are certainly not looking quite yourself to-day.” 

‘“* Yesterday was one of the quietest days I have spent on the 
island,” replied Mrs. Jerningham ; “I did not stir out of doors.” 

“That was a pity; for you ought to enjoy our good weather while 
it lasts. The rains will set in soon, and you will be a prisoner. But 
after our rainy season we have a delicious winter ; and the voyage from 
England has done such wonders for you, that I really expect great 
things between this and the spring.” 

“Do you mean that you really think I am to live?” asked Mrs. 
Jerningham, looking at him earnestly; “to drag my life on for weeks 
and months, perhaps for years ?” 

“Upon my honour I have strong hopes, as I told your aunt yester- 
day; the improvement since your arrival has been so marked that I 
can hope anything. You do not know what Madeira can do for weak 
lungs.” 

“Then I wish I had never come here.” 

“My dear madam, you—” cried the doctor, alarmed. 

“That sounds very horrible, does it not, Mr. Ransom? But, you 
see, there is a time when one’s life comes to a legitimate end—one’s 
mission is finished. There is no room for one any more upon the 
earth, as it seems. The priest has said, ‘ J/e, missaest,;’ the end is come. 
I do not want to prolong my life beyond its natural close; and that 
has come.” 

Mr. Ransom looked at his patient as if doubtful whether she were 
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altogether in her right mind. But he did not discuss the subject; he 
murmured some little soothing commonplace, and departed to warn 
Mrs. Colton that the patient was disposed to depression of spirits, and 
must if possible be roused and diverted. 

“I do not consider it altogether a bad sign,’ he said cheeringly ; 
‘‘ that low state of the nerves is a very common symptom of convales- 
cence.” 

To rouse and to divert her invalid niece Mrs. Colton strove with 
conscientious and untiring efforts; but failed utterly. From the hour 
of Laurence Desmond’s departure Emily drooped. A depression came 
upon her too profound for human consolation. In devout studies, in 
pious meditations alone she found comfort. Her aunt read to her from 
the works of the great divines, and in the eloquent and noble pages of 
Hooker and Taylor, Barrow and South, as well as in the Gospel’s simpler 
record, the weak soul found comfort. But with earthly comfort she 
had done. A stranger, alone in a strange land, she waited the coming 
of that awful stranger whom all must meet once—he who “ keeps the 
keys of all the creeds.” Utter desolation of spirit took possession of 
her. She was thrown back upon the spiritual world, and was fain to 
seek a dwelling-place among those shadowy regions, like a shipwrecked 
mariner cast upon a desert island, and rejoiced to find any refuge from 
the perils of the great ocean. 

Letters came to the lonely invalid, in token that she was not quite 
forgotten by the world she would fain forget; letters and papers and 
books from Mr. Desmond, who wrote with much affectionate solici- 
tude ; notes of condolence and inquiry from the few friends with whom 
she was on intimate terms. But these were only the last salutations 
which life sent to her who dwelt by the borders of death—the last 
farewells waved by friendly hands. 

‘“* He is good and self-devoted to the last,” she thought, as she read 
Mr. Desmond’s letters; “and I do not think I should have induced 
him to leave me if he had not believed it would look better for me to 
be here alone with my aunt.” 

In this supposition Mrs. Jerningham was correct. Mr. Desmond 
was too much a man of the world not to be mindful of how things 
would appear to the eyes of the world, and it had seemed to him better 
that he should not prolong his stay at Madeira with the invalid. 

He had returned to London therefore, and had gone back to his 
work, which seemed very weary at this period of his life. 

It was not possible that this utter severance should come to pass 
between him and Emily Jerningham without pain to himself. A man 
does not change all at once. However deeply he is bound to the new 
love, some frail links of the chain that tied him to the old hang about 
him still, some corner of his heart still holds the first dear image, and 
to the love that has been the sorrow of parting lends a kind of sancti- 
fication. 
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Before leaving England Mrs. Jerningham had taken pains to pro- 
vide for Lucy’s future. The girl would gladly have accompanied her 
patroness to Madeira, but this Emily would not permit. 

“You have had trouble enough in nursing me,” she said kindly ; 
‘and we must now try and find you a home in some pleasant, cheerful 
family. You must not be exposed any longer to the depressing in- 
fluence of an invalid’s society.” 

The pleasant family was easily found. Are there not always a 
hundred cheerful families eager to enlarge their home-circle by the 
addition of an agreeable stranger? Mrs. Jerningham showed herself 
very particular in her choice of a home for her protégée; and she was 
not satisfied until she had discovered an irreproachable clergyman’s 
family some miles northward of Harrow, who were willing to receive 
Miss Alford, and beneath whose roof she would have opportunities of 
improving herself. . 

“ But, dear Mrs. Jerningham, had I not better go to the lady in 
Ireland, or to some other lady who wants a governess?” remonstrated 
Lucy. “I ought to be getting my own living, you know. Why 
should I be a burden upon your kindness? IfI were of any use to 
you, it would be different ; but you will not let me be your nurse.” 

“My dear girl, you are no burden. It is a pleasure to me to pro- 
vide in some measure for your future. I promised Mr. Desmond that 
I would be your friend. You must let me keep my promise, Lucy.” 

Of the interview which had taken place between Emily and Lau- 
rence, Lucy knew nothing. Neither did she know that there had been 
a listener during that never-to-be-forgotten half-hour in which Mr. 
Desmond had told her his secret. 

What her own future might be she could not imagine; and this 
arrangement for placing her with a clergyman’s family beyond Harrow 
seemed to her a generous folly upon the part of Mrs. Jerningham. ~ 

She submitted only to please that lady; it would have seemed 
ungracious to refuse such kindness; but Lucy fancied she would have 
been happier if she had been permitted to renew her old struggles with 
- fortune. 

‘“‘Remember you are to improve yourself, Lucy,” said Mrs. Jer- 
ningham ; “I want you to become the most accomplished and ladylike 
of women.” 

And thus they kissed and parted. Emily breathed more freely 
when the girl had left her. That daily and hourly companionship 
with her happy rival had not been without its bitterness. 

“The poor little thing has been very good to me,” she thought ; 
“but I cannot forget that she will be Laurence Desmond’s wife when 
I am lying in my grave. And the winter winds will blow among the 
churchyard-trees, and the pitiless rain will fall upon my grave, and 
those two will sit beside their fire, and watch their children at play, 
and he will forget that I ever lived.” 
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Lucy went to her new home a few days before Mrs. Jerningham 
and her following sailed for Madeira. Between Lucy and Laurence 
there was no farewell. Mrs. Jerningham told Mr. Desmond what she 
had done for his old friend’s daughter, and he approved and thanked 
her; but he expressed no wish to see the young lady, or to be intro- 
duced to the family with whom she had taken up her abode. 

He made no attempt to see Lucy on his return from Madeira. In 
this he was governed by a supreme delicacy of feeling. 

“While Emily lives I belong to her,” he said to himself. “I am 
bound by a tie which only death can loosen.” 

The hour in which that tie was to be loosened came very soon. A 
heartbroken letter from Mrs. Colton told Laurence that he was a free 
man. 
“She spoke of you a few minutes before her death,” wrote Emily 
Jerningham’s aunt. “‘ Tell him that one of my last prayers was for his 
future happiness,’ she said. She suffered much in the last week; but 
the last day was very peaceful. I can never tell you all her thought- 
fulness for others—for you, for me, for Lucy Alford, for her servants, 
the few poor people at Hampton of whom she knew anything. Her 
long illness worked a great change in her, a holy and blessed change. 
Generous, affectionate, and noble-minded she had always been; but the 
piety of her closing hours was more than I should have dared to hope, 
remembering her somewhat careless way of thinking when she was in 
health. In death she is lovelier than in life; there is a divine smile 
upon her face now which I never saw before. I have received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Jerningham. My beloved niece is to be buried in the 
family vault in Berkshire. O, Mr. Desmond, what a mournful home- 
ward voyage lies before me! I know not how I am to endure the rest 
of my life without my more than daughter.” 

‘Laurence Desmond’s tears fell fast upon the letter. The old fami- 
liar vision of the little garden at Passy, the proud young face, the slim 
white-robed figure, came back to him; and he recalled one summer 
afternoon when his lips had almost shaped themselves into the por- 
tentous question, and he had restrained himself with an effort, remem- 
bering what his mentors of the smoking-room had said about the 
impossibility of marriage amongst a civilised community without a 
due provision for the indispensabilities of civilised existence. 

“ This comes of planning one’s life by the ethics of the club-house,” 
he said to himself bitterly. 
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THE inquiring foreigner who may have happened, at some time or 
other, to have found his way into a certain well-known supper-room 
situated within the precincts of Covent Garden, on the eve of what he 
is traditionally supposed to call “ the Oxfor-cum-Cambrigge” boat-race, 
can scarcely fail to have come away with views strikingly enlarged as 
to the natures and propensities of the ingenuous youth who study upon 
the banks of Isis and Cam. MM. Texier and Assolant have not, so 
far as we know, yet tried their hands upon this particular theme. It 
is one upon which they might fairly let their descriptive powers run 
wild, without much danger of being betrayed into groundless exag- 
geration. Mr. Green’s spacious hall literally crammed with some 
hundreds of lads ; its walls denuded of all those portraits and paintings 
which in more ordinary and placid times grace them ; thestage, usually 
tenanted by a line of glee-singing choristers, wholly yielded up to the 
impulsive representatives of Young Oxford and Cambridge; lights 
burning low; chandeliers carefully hauled up just high enough to sug- 
gest the idea of their being made aims for walking-sticks, or plates, or 
any other species of projectile that may come conveniently to hand; 
a waving of hais and pocket-handkerchiefs; a profuse display of rib- 
bons and rosettes of dark blue and light blue; a perfect storm of 
voices hysterically shrieking out the names of the two great English 
Universities in the shrillest accents they can muster ;—these are the 
most prominent of the sights and sounds which, in the general Babel 
and chaos that meet him, will arrest the attention of the observant 
stranger. The atmosphere is oppressive; he has been deluded into 
paying precisely five times the ordinary charge for admission at the 
door ; there is scarcely a waiter to be seen; chops, or kidneys, or any- 
thing else in the way of solid refreshment, there is none to be had; if, 
after much waiting, he succeeds in obtaining his sherry-and-seltzer, or 
heavier and more potent mixture as the case may be, he has some diffi- 
culty in finding time and space in which to dispose of it, so violently 
and demonstratively do the university youngsters round him assert 
their claim to ubiquity in the matter of standing-room. These are the 
facts of the case; and if they do not make our imaginary stranger, 
whether he be Continental or British, walk away mentally execrating 
the aquatic metropolitan saturnalia, and asking himself for what con- 
ceivable reason the venerable proprietor of the historical ‘“ Evans’s” 
can suffer his usually peaceful and commodious haunt to be transformed 
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into a pandemonium of boyish shouting, the epithet of “ inquiring” will 
be altogether out of place. 

Such in one of its noisiest phases is that great institution of the 
undergraduate in town; and if upon this particular occasion he mono- 
polises for one evening one particular place, he is, after all, positively 
encouraged in so doing by the public generally, and his ascendency 
here is simply typical of his universal ascendency elsewhere. The 
truth of the matter is, that for a couple of days or so about the period 
of the boat-race all London—one might almost say all England—thinks 
fit to do homage to the university man. He is to be seen everywhere, 
and everywhere he is completely master of the situation. A minis- 
terial crisis may be impending; the fate of Ireland, or, for the matter 
of that, of England, may be trembling in the balance; a political con- 
test, big with the destinies of the monarchy, may be in course of cele- 
bration ; but what of it? Oxford still rows—and beats—Cambridge 
upon the Thames, and for a limited space of time this is preéminently 
the event of the day. On the very Saturday upon which this race was 
last pulled, two months ago, a certain enthusiastic Conservative mem- 
ber of the House of Commons went down to stay at a country rectory. 
It will be remembered that about two o’clock on that very morning 
the representatives of the constituencies of Great Britain were occu- 
pied with dividing upon the question of going into committee upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions. On his arrival, directly after he had been 
welcomed by his clerical host, the first question which our M.P. was 
asked by him was, “ Well, who has won the boat-race?”’? The senator 
was disgusted. ‘“ You ought, I should think,” he said, “to have asked 
who has won the division on the Irish Church.” But on this point the 
British rector was comparatively apathetic, and in being so, he did but 
illustrate the attitude towards affairs in general which at this special 
epoch a majority of the subjects of the English Crown assumes. It is 
the old business of yanem et circenses : never mind about the ministry 
80 long as we have the boat-race. The university man can even point 
to more definite triumphs than this. “To fly through the mouths of 
men ;” to see his own party-colours flaunted in every shop which deals 
in such goods; to behold silk dresses of dark blue or light blue; to 
know that he is talked about, betted about, and petted, either in his 
own person or else through others ;—all this is something. But the 
coping-stone of his glory has yet to come. We may fairly say that 
the day of the university boat-race is the only one in the year on which 
all London is induced to undergo an amount of inconvenience and suf- 
fering unequalled by any other tyranny of custom. The consciousness 
of power is a mighty thing; and the conviction that one is indirectly 
effectual in making several thousands of one’s fellow-creatures supremely 
uncomfortable for a certain number of hours annually is more than 
enough to cause the bosom of our university youngster to swell with 
feelings of satisfaction and pride. And this is what he can truly say 
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he does. He it is who succeeds in bringing about a temporary sus- 
pension of all the laws of fashionable human nature. He makes us 
quit our beds at hours heathenishly premature, bolt our breakfasts, 
crowd our carriages, drive out when the morning is as wet and chill as 
it is young,—for it is a great fact that the elements themselves aid him 
in his designs, and that just as the tide is generally most maliciously 
inconvenient, so the weather is not unseldom dismally ungenial,—hurry 
down to Putney, Mortlake, or Barnes, arrive late, find the towing-path 
and every other available situation preoccupied, and so very possibly 
fail to see the race altogether. Going to Epsom may be occasionally 
a bore; but then no Derby is ever based upon such an egregious 
violation of every physical ordinance as that which compels us to have 
gone through a day’s excitement by the hour at which, according to 
the fitness of things, one ought to be lighting one’s post-prandial cigar. 

So much for the boat-race. That time-honoured aquatic festival 
has gone by for another year; and just now we find ourselves upon the 
brink of a second description of university observance in London, in- 
finitely more enjoyable in our own private estimation—the cricket- 
match. Cricket-match or boat-race, however, they will do either of 
them equally well for our present text. Each alike serves to introduce 
to us that special study of human nature which we intend now briefly 
to consider—the university man in town. Just as the terms technically 
known by the names of Hilary and Act draw to an end, a sort of me- 
tropolitan mania seems to come over the junior members of our two 
great seats of classical and mathematical erudition. London becomes 
a kind of Samaria through which all find they must pass before they 
can arrive at their ultimate destination. Brown of Exeter, whose 
father has a living somewhere in the wilds of Cornwall, and Jones of 
Queen’s, whose family till the paternal acres not far from the banks of 
the Tweed, both find, by a strange process of geographical ratiocina- 
tion, that the shortest cut home will be through the metropolis. Ina 
word, just at this time London is the “ correct thing to do.” The un- 
dergraduate who announces his intention of pursuing a route which 
will not necessitate a progress through the modern Babylon is thought 
a very poor sort of creature—stay-at-home and unenterprising, unpa- 
triotic, lacking all esprit de corps, and generally a discredit to his uni- 
versity. Amongst the very junior members of the society this feel- 
ing acquires additional intensity. Tomkins, who has just completed 
his second or third term, is standing, we will suppose, on the steps of 
his college, while his scout is piling his luggage on the top of the han- 
som that is to convey him to the station. Observe his “ get-up:” re- 
gardless of expense, did you say? Most certainly; for Tomkins has 
not yet arrived at that stage of undergraduate experience when trades- 
men grow unconfiding, and ominous single-knocks at his door, signifi- 
cant of the dun without, interrupt his breakfast. Look for a moment 
at the tie; and then the trousers: the latter perhaps just a trifle loud; 
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but then Tomkins was assured last week by his tailor that they were 
just “the thing for London ;” and as London is a place to which he has 
not been since he spent his Christmas holidays with his aunt as a 
schoolboy some six years ago, he is naturally obliged to trust to Mr. 
Cutwell’s guidance. Presently up comes his friend and contemporary, 
Robinson. “Are you off?” says he. “ Yes,” replies Tomkins calmly, 
lighting a cigar with a languid man-about-town air; “just going to 
the little village. One must see the race, you know.” ‘“ Ah,” rejoins 
Robinson, “I shall meet you, then; I go up by the express this after- 
noon. Look out for me at Evans’s to-night.” Now, as it so happens, 
Robinson knows perfectly well that Mr. Green’s abode of Welsh rabbits 
and English glees is about the last place in the world at which he may 
be reasonably expected to turn up that evening, for the simple reason 
that Robinson pére discovered a certain little metropolitan escapade of 
his son some three months ago, and resorts therefore to the obvious ex- 
pedient of keeping the supplies painfully short at the expiration of the 
term, the precise date of which he is now careful to ascertain, and of 
insisting upon the young exquisite’s appearance home immediately 
afterwards. As may be supposed, the arrangement is not one of which 
our friend approves ; but as he scarcely sees his way to checking it he 
is prudent enough to acquiesce, and to return peaceably to his ancestral 
Lares and Penates not vid London. However, Robinson is determined 
to keep up appearances, and there is something of off-hand magnifi- 
cence in his reply which rather tickles his fancy. 

When in London the undergraduate is readily knowable. Ofcourse 
there are various types—from Mr. Deuce-ace of Christ Church, who, 
viewed in comparison with his juniors, is comparatively an old stager, 
down to our friend Tomkins, who has never in his life before, as we 
hinted above, experienced what it was to be his own master in the 
metropolis. We scarcely need the dark- or the light-blue neckties 
which he displays with such lavish profusion, or the rosettes of the 
same hue which are donned by the more enthusiastic, to inform us 
of the presence of the university man. We might go further, and say 
that to one only moderately cognisant of such matters it was easy 
enough to discriminate between those who hail from Isis and from 
Cam; but this by the way. In the first place, a certain spirit of 
demonstrativeness pervades everything that the young university man 
does or says. In public places you will hear him discussing the 
chances of “our men’s” victory or defeat, in tones just the least bit 
perhaps too audible. He is evidently possessed with the idea that 
the approaching event which so fills his own mind is a matter of 
world-wide interest: he argues from the circle of his own experi- 
ence ; what he is thinking of everyone else is thinking of too. Then 
he is a trifle rash in the matter of odds, and deems it a point of honour 
to back his own side, whatever may be the probabilities of success. As 
for his general manner, perhaps it may be best described by saying 
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that it is exactly the reverse of that which he adopts when in his own 
university town. There he is probably somewhat reticent, and a great 
upholder of all forms of university etiquette. The old story of the 
Trinity man who would not save his fellow-student from drowning 
because the two had never been introduced, is really not so very much 
of an exaggeration after all. But in London this formality and taci- 
turnity are to a great extent cast off. The most casual acquaint- 
ances ripen into intimacies ; and men who do nothing more than barely 
nod to each other when in the bosom of their own alma mater find 
themselves fraternising with surprising cordiality when they acci- 
dentally run across each other in what our friend Tomkins jestingly 
calls “the small village ;” and run across each other it is impossible not 
to do. University youths, who throng to London upon any of the great 
occasions which we are now imagining to take place, move in exactly 
the same circles, or in circles which at any rate more than once converge. 
Their round of evening amusements are nearly identical ; and there are 
certain periods at which everyone seems to meet everyone else. 

As we have hinted, there are undergraduates and undergraduates. 
Pleasures of the slightly monotonous and commonplace description may 
do well enough for the ordinary herd; but there are a select few who 
“do town” in a very different way. Let us take the case of Mr. Dash- 
ville of Brazenose. Dashville has pretensions to being an exquisite. 
He is a senior man—that is, he has been up at his university for some 
four years—and as such is proportionately reverenced by his juniors. 
There is any number of stories circulated about what he does and 
whom he meets in town by his fellow-students at B. N.C. Living 
out in lodgings, he has peculiar opportunities offered him of indulging 
his taste for metropolitan life during the regular term-time, and in- 
dulge it he accordingly does; less, perhaps, than he would like to be 
really known; for Dashville is a man who aims at the reputation of 
being in London at least two days out of every seven. In his univer- 
sity he has a tolerably wide acquaintance. As he walks up “the High” 
in the afternoon, he nods amiably to this man and familiarly to the 
other; but when he is in town the case is altogether different. In 
fact, Dashville seems to be strangely oblivious of his college-acquaint- 
ance. He eschews them as much as possible ; and when he is to be seen 
about you may be quite certain it will be with companions who are 
very much indeed the reverse of in gremwo universitatis. He belongs to 
the Sydney Club ; and the members of this famed institution are mili- 
tary rather than academical. The consequence is that Mr. Dashville 
does not much affect the society of those whom he knows at Oxford. 
A chosen few there are whom he condescends to honour in this re- 
spect, but after all they are few; and for it to be said of you that you 
have been seen walking arm-in-arm with Dashville in the Park on 
Sunday afternoon, or lounging quietly into the Zoo, at once stamps 
you as a man of /on, and worthy of no small things. 
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Dashville may be called conceited ; but on the whole there is some- 
thing to be said in his favour. The undergraduate—vulgaris species—in 
town is, as we have observed, a creature of even noisy exuberance of 
spirits. Everyone knows the strong spirit of license which seems to 
take possession of Englishmen directly they find themselves in Paris, or 
elsewhere on the Continent; everyone has seen the marvellous costumes 
in which they delight to array themselves, and has noted the deliberately- 
audacious manner in which they will set conventionalities and propriety 
at defiance. What is true of the Englishman abroad is in a special 
manner true of the average university man in town. It has been hinted 
that he leaves behind him a considerable portion of that regard for 
those social laws which in Oxford or Cambridge are of paramount im- 
portance; and sometimes the extent to which he carries this disregard 
of academical etiquette becomes positively a nuisance. For instance, 
let us look at Smith; a good fellow enough doubtless, quiet enough, 
and thoroughly the gentleman within the precincts of his own univer- 
sity. What is Smith in town? We will suppose, if you please, that 
he has just taken up his station in one of the stalls at the Princess’s, 
to witness the Colleen Bawn or the Streets of London. The undergra- 
duate mind delights in such stock-pieces. Half-a-dozen places to his 
left he spies, we will imagine, Dashville, who, by the bye, is with some 
ladies. At Oxford, Smith’s acquaintance with Dashville is little enough. 
He has breakfasted with him, we will say, once, and played billiards 
with him—paying each time a heavy mulct for the proceeding—some 
half-dozen times. But the sight of Dashville in the stalls is to the 
excited and warm-hearted Smith like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. A familiar face amidst a wilderness of strange ones is a 
godsend; and poor Smith cannot refrain from shouting out to Dashville, 
*‘ Dashville, old boy, how are you?” Is it altogether surprising if the 
gentleman thus addressed rather objects to the enthusiastic greeting ? 

Indeed it is at such resorts as theatres that the undergraduate is 
apt to prove especially objectionable. There are other faces besides 
that of Dashville which he knows, and the sight of which causes him 
to hail them ecstatically, whatever may happen to be the relative posi- 
tion of observer and of observed. For instance, it is not pleasant, if 
you happen to be sitting immediately in front of the orchestra, to find 
yourself playfully tapped on the shoulder, on looking round to see no 
visible agent to whom the tap could be ascribed, and presently to be 
greeted by a very audible guffaw, which on closer inspection you find 
to proceed from the direction of the stage-box, and to be the product 
of a healthy pair of undergraduate lungs, the fact of whose possessor’s 
existence you may not unpardonably or strangely have forgotten. 

We are at the Opera just now, and in a somewhat different spirit: 
we will for a few minutes contemplate another of our undergraduate 
friends. Ifyou look up yonder at that box on the first tier, you will 
see two young men, with a lady, dressed in the very extreme of the dé- 
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colleté fashion of the day, young, handsome, and rouged. Who are they? 
‘Well, the younger of the two youths—both of them on this side of two- 
and-twenty—is Frank Markham, scholar of his college, eldest son of his 
father, the Rev. Frank Markham, who, having a family of five sons and 
six daughters, is rector of a country living, value 350/. per annum, and 
who, by much pinching economy, has contrived to give his eldest boy 
a good school education, which with his natural talents has enabled 
him to secure a scholarship at St. Ambrose; and a scholarship at St. 
Ambrose means—plus only a moderate amount of industry on the 
part of its possessor—a fellowship in due time. But Frank Markham 
hitherto has not been even moderately industrious. He got into a 
senior and a fast set almost directly he went into residence, with which 
his ready wit, gay nature, and conversational talents secured him at 
once no small measure of popularity. The consequence was that he 
has done a good deal more in the way of society than of work. He 
“mulled it” altogether at Moderations—the name of the first public 
examination—and now he is trusting to redeem his success at the final 
examination for his degree. In fact, so hard did he make up his mind 
to work for this last test, that—as the ordeal itself is only distant 
some three or four weeks —he has not “gone down” for the Easter 
vacation, but is supposed to be staying up at Oxford to read. Last 
Friday, however, young Milner, his intimate friend—eldest son of the 
very rich and celebrated banker of that name—induced him to accept 
an invitation to stay at his father’s house in Eaton-square till Monday. 
Hence it is that Markham, Milner, and their fair companion are at 
the Opera to-night. Markham cares little about what is going on on 
the stage; he is talking, not to his friend Mr. Milner. Presently, how- 
ever, comes a knock at the box-door : it is the boxkeeper. “ Mr. Mark- 
ham here?” and Mr. Markham turns round visibly disconcerted. There 
is someone behind the boxkeeper—a lady. Who is it? It is none 
other than Frank’s sister. In a moment he is out of the box and with 
her in the lobby. Why has she come? 

*‘ Only yesterday,” her reply is, ‘‘ papa was taken seriously ill. We 
wished to telegraph for you, but he would not let us do it; he said it 
would frighten you, and thought it might prevent your doing so well 
in the examination, and getting your First-class. So I went up to 
Oxford; you were not there. I found your address in London: I came 
to Paddington this afternoon, and I found you,—/ere. O Frank!” 

But at this point Miss Markham lets her veil drop, and bursts into 
tears. Frank hurries back into the box to tell his friends what has 
happened. He goes off with his sister—not, you may be sure, blessing 
himself; for Frank is a good fellow at heart. 

You may call this tragic, but it is true. 

With which narrative of fact, having seen the university man in one 
or two phases in town, we will now bid him good-bye. 
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LONDON PALACES 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


V. Qulaces that habe passed aboay: The Saboy—Brideloell—Whiteball’ 
- —Bapnard Castle—Crosby Hall. 


Tue Savoy. 


EvEN palaces have their day. The tide of London rolling westward, 
with no returning flow, has left high and dry upon its former bed’ 
some half-a-dozen old palaces. One of these is now a prison, another- 
a dining-hall, while of others even the very site is doubtful. Grand 
warehouses and dépéts of railway-iron are the only monuments of 
these once proud homes of the Tudors and Plantagenets; sacks of corn 
now sway heavily down from upper stories in waterside streets, where 
Charles V. once paced in cloth-of-gold at the head of his Spanish and 
Flemish nobility; besmirched printers’ boys play at the Thames-side 
where Wat Tyler’s men ence drew their bows at the loopholes of the- 
palace of John of Gaunt. Such are the harlequin changes that time is 
always producing in our ancient city. The modern palaces are novi 
homines, mere parvenus, and have no history before “the wee German 
lairdie” (lucky fellow !) left his Hanoverian kale-yard for his new pro- 
perty. Ifwe want to meet the red hoods, or the mailed knights of 
Crecy and Agincourt, we must go to Blackfriars or the Savoy; if we 
wish to rouse memories of Vandyke’s gentlemen or Lely’s ladies, we- 
must make a pilgrimage to the statue of James II. at Whitehall. 

There is perhaps no spot in all London fuller of old memories than 
the Savoy. In that unobtrusive recess near Waterloo Bridge—that little 
quiet harbour out of the Strand—actors come to pace round the green 
churchyard and con their parts; and the only other persons we meet 
there are printers’ men leaving work or returning to it, and the few 
grave clerks and accountants who still inhabit the precinct. It isa 
little paradise of quietness, and is sacred to reflection. When a young 
May moon is in her first crescent, and the callow leaves on the little 
saplings in the churchyard of the Savoy Chapel are edged with silver, 
you may study Hamlet there and fancy yourself in some quiet cathedral 
town a hundred miles from Babylon. 

The Savoy (“the Savvy” the inhabitants call it affectionately, but 
erroneously) derived its name long ago from Peter, an earl of Savoy, 
and uncle of Eleanor, the daughter of a Count of Provence, and queen of 
that good but weak monarch, Henry III. This King, by his extra- 
vagance and fondness for such rapacious and insolent foreign favourites. 
as Earl Peter, roused the barons, headed by De Montfort, to rebellion. 
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This Simon, the ambitious Earl of Leicester, who had married the 
sister of Henry III., dwelt in the Savoy. Here he won the barons and 
the people by his opposition to the exactions of the unwise King, and 
the monks and humbler clergy by his resistance to the claims of the 
Pope. When the man who helped to found English parliaments fell at 
Evesham in the thickest of the press, the King granted the London palace 
of the slain rebel to Peter earl of Richmond and Savoy, upon his paying 
yearly to the king’s exchequer, on the feast of St. Michael, three barbed 
arrows, for all services. Earl Peter, having in time drawn all he could 
from England, began to pine for the mountains of Savoy, and transferred 
his mansion to the provost and chapter of Montjoy, at Havering-atte- 
Bower, a small village in Essex. On the death of that weak and faith- 
less King, Henry III., his widow Eleanor purchased the Savoy for her 
son Edmund, afterwards Earl of Lancaster. Henry, the son of this 
Earl, repaired the palace at an expense of 50,000 marks. In 1322 the 
Earl, in disgust at the return of the Spensers, the King’s rapacious fa- 
vourites, formed an alliance with the Scotch, and broke out into rebel- 
lion, after the slaughter at Bannockburn, against that miserable monarch 
Edward II. Against other royal favourites the former tenant of the 
Savoy had conspired; the present tenant was no wiser, and not more 
fortunate. He was taken at Boroughbridge, and at Pontefract he lost 
the head of which he had made such a bad use. The mob followed him 
to the block, pelting him and taunting him as “ King Arthur,” the name 
the great conspirator had assumed among the Scotch. 
John of Gaunt (Ghent), Edward III.’s son, then had the Savoy. 
It is his memory that specially endears the spot to us, and associates it 
indelibly with Shakespeare : “ Not John of Gaunt your ancestor, Hal ; 
still no coward.” And indeed there was something venerable about 
the old man who had seen so much and fought so well, and who was the 
son of our greatest monarch, the uncle of the ill-starred Richard II., and 
the father of Richard’s deposer, Henry IV. Nor is Shakespeare the only 
great English poet associated with the Savoy. It was in the chapel 
here (circa 1366) that Geoffry Chaucer married Philippa, daughter of a 
knight of Hainault. He mentions his marriage in his poem of the 
Dream : 
“On the morrow, 

When every thought and every sorrow 

Dislodged was out of mine heart, 

With every woe and every smart, 

Unto a tent prince and princess 

Methought brought me and my mistress, 

With ladies, knights, and squires, 

And a great host of ministers ; 

Which tent was church parochial,” 


It was to “time-honoured Lancaster” that Chaucer owed all his court 
patronage,—his Genoese embassy, his daily pitcher of wine, his ward- 
ship, his controllership, and his annuity of twelve marks,—and in this 
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court he imbibed his attachment to the good Wickliffe and his hatred 
and contempt for all greasy, hypocritical, and licentious monks. 

In 1378 (Richard II.) John of Gaunt’s support of Wickliffe, the 
Yorkshire reformer, led to a great riot in London, in which the Savoy 
Palace suffered. Wickliffe, having denounced in parliament the Pope’s 
claim to the tribute first slavishly paid by King John, had been cited 
to appear before the Bishop of London at St. Paul’s. Wickliffe duly ap- 
peared, supported by the Earl Marshal Percy and the Duke of Lancaster. 
A quarrel soon ensued because Wickliffe was refused a seat, and the 
Duke whispered a threat that rather than take such language from the 
Bishop he would drag him out of the church by the hair of his head. 
The priests stirring up the excited mob, the Duke, when he left St. 
Paul’s, was chased and pelted. He instantly proceeded to Westminster, 
and openly proposed in parliament to deprive the Londoners of all 
their privileges. The next day the citizens rose in arms, pillaged Lord 
Percy’s house, and bore down on the Savoy, where they killed a priest 
whom they took for Percy. They then hewed and broke up the fur- 
niture, cut the tapestry and beds to pieces, and threw them into the 
Thames. John of Gaunt and Percy, who had been dining with a 
Flemish merchant in the city, escaped in a boat to Kingston. 

But we must go back for a moment to the reign of Edward III, 
when King John of France was detained prisoner at the Savoy after the 
slaughter at Poictiers.. He was brought here in procession from Sand- 
wich, the Prince himself riding by his side on a small black palfrey. 
When the French king’s son broke his parole, John, the father, returned 
to prison with the courage and honour of a Regulus. ‘If honour,” he 
said, ‘“‘ were banished from every other place, it should at least find an 
asylum in the breasts of kings.” The noble hostage, generously wel- 
comed, was soon attacked by disease and expired, 1364. His corpse 
was sent with a splendid retinue to be interred at St. Denis. 

And now to return to the troublous reign of Richard, the weak 
son of the Black Prince. Towards the end of the former reign, John 
of Gaunt had grown unpopular with the commons of England. His 
unsuccessful wars in Spain, Scotland, and France had led to increased 
taxations. A rebellion soon broke out. The peopie, refusing to pay 
the poll-tax, rose in Essex under the leadership of a priest. At 
Dartford, Wat, a tyler, beat out the brains of a tax-collector who had 
insulted his daughter. Kent rose to a man, took Rochester, and 
massed together at Maidstone. In a few days a hundred thousand 
men, armed with clubs, goads, bills, and bows, moved forward over 
Blackheath to London. After sacking Lambeth Palace and destroying 
Newgate, they rushed from their bivouacs at Mile-end and on Tower- 
hill upon the Savoy, June the 13th, 1381. The insurgents’ claims 
were reasonable : Wat demanded the abolition of slavery; the reduction 
of land-tax fourpence an acre; and the free liberty of buying and 
selling in all fairs and markets. 
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The Duke was on the Borders parleying with the Scots; Wat 
Tyler ordered no one to plunder on pain of death. Froissart describes 
the onslaught of fire and sword. The storming-party tore down the 
hangings, beat up the gold and silver plate, pounded the jewels in 
mortars and threw the dust into the Thames. A man seen to slip a 
silver cup into his doublet was thrown into the fire. Thirty-two of the 
rioters perished in the cellars. In the height of the storm some barrels, 
supposed to be money, were rolled into the blazing hall. They con- 
tained powder, and instantly exploded, killing many men, shaking 
down several houses, and reducing John of Gaunt’s palace to a ruin. 
This was on the 13th; on the 15th a sudden blow from the sword or 
dagger of Lord Mayor Walworth slew Wat Tyler. Old John of Gaunt 
died, .as Shakespeare has described, at the Bishop of Ely’s palace in 
Holborn, and on his death the wilful young King seized on all his 
lands, rents, palaces, and revenues. The palace remained a waste till 
Henry VI., always fond of monastic endowments, founded a hospital here 
for a hundred poor almsmen; and Henry VIII. completed the building. 

The subsequent history of the Savoy does not enter into our plan; 
nothing short of palaces forming part of our scheme. The place became 
a barrack and a deserters’ prison, and was pulled down when Waterloo 
Bridge required clearings westward. The clandestine marriages in the 
Savoy chapel were put down, partly by Garrick’s efforts against Tate 
Wilkinson’s father, the then minister. 


BRIDEWELL. 


The old palace of Bridewell, which extended nearly (Mr. Timbs tells 
us) from Fleet-street to the Thames on the west side of Blackfriars, was 
founded upon an old Roman site on which the Saxon kings had also 
built. The Norman kings took possession in their turn of the favoured 
spot, and Henry I. rebuilt the palace, then an ancient building; in 1847, 
in excavating the site of the far-famed Cogers’ Hall in Bride-lane, a 
vault was found, together with some Norman pellet-moulding, a bull of 
Pope Nicholas V., and some early pottery, glass, and tiles, which it is 
most probable that indefatigable London antiquarian, Mr. Roach Smith, 
instantly secured, and which it is almost equally certain the British 
Museum disregarded. 

This palace afterwards came into possession of Cardinal Wolsey, whose 
pride and rapacity nothing could satiate. When he fell, thanks chiefly 
to Anne Boleyn, who always held the proud Cardinal as her enemy, the 
palace again reverted to the crown. It was here that our cruel Sultan, 
Henry VIII., eager for church-lands and church-plate, summoned all 
the angry and frightened heads of religious houses to acknowledge his 
supremacy. In 1522 Henry rebuilt the palace, which stood on the site 


of the Castle of Montfiquet, making it stately and beautiful, and calling ° 


it Bridewell, from the well of St. Bride’s, which was adjacent. It was 
intended for the reception of that great ruler Charles V.; but only his 
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suite were lodged here, as the Emperor himself preferred the monastery 
of the Blackfriars, with its walled precincts, as more suitable to Spanish 
gravity and Flemish stateliness. A temporary bridge was therefore 
thrown across the Fleet, which passed through the city-wall and com- 
municated with the palace. In 1528 Henry VIII., then lodging at the 
Bridewell Palace, summoned all his nobles, judges, and counsellors to 
meet Cardinal Campeius and the Cardinal of York in the great chamber 
to hear a speech of the King’s touching his marriage with Katharine of 
Arragon. . While the Pope was considering whether this alliance could 
be tolerated, Henry and the ill-starred and tormented lady of Spain lived 
here. Subsequently the despot, perhaps associating the palace with a 
severe wife of whom he had grown tired, took a dislike to the place, and 
left it to go westward. Shakespeare, whose first theatre was just across 
the road in Blackfriars, and who lived near Playhouse-yard, must have 
often had these scenes in his mind as he wandered past the old palace, 
then transformed into a prison for vagrants. When the monasteries 
were suppressed, Bishop Ridley (afterwards the martyr) begged the 
“wide, large, empty house” of Edward VI., and that babe of grace, who 
founded St. Thomas’s Hospital, had given Bridewell to the City only ten 
days before his death. Queen Mary confirmed the grant, and endowed the 
new prison with part of the revenues of the Savoy. The hospital, almost 
entirely destroyed by the Great Fire, was rebuilt in two quadrangles. 
The present hall is old, but the prisons and chapel have been built in the 


present century. There is an interesting Holbein in the hall, and a 
clever cartoon of “The Good Samaritan” by Dadd, the young artist 
who went mad and murdered his father. Hogarth has introduced a 
view of the interior of the prison in one of his pictures. 


WHITEHALL. 


Whitehall was originally called York-place, and obtained its name 
from being the town-residence of the Archbishops of York, one of whom 
had in 1248 purchased it from the convent of Blackfriars in Holborn, 
who afterwards removed to the banks of the Fleet. It had been be- 
queathed the sable friars by Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary of England, 
in the reign of Henry III. On Wolsey’s fall that broken-hearted man, 
who had not served his God as well as he had served his King, left York- 
place in his barge for Esher. The Ahab who then came into possession 
gave the new palace the name of Whitehall. Shakespeare in his Henry 
VIII. (if indeed the play is his at all) alludes to this change of names. 
The King and Anne Boleyn were married here in a garret, and here their 
coronation took place. In 1539 Henry reviewed fifteen thousand armed 
citizens from a stone gallery at Whitehall, and from the same balcony 
used with his lords and ladies to witness the jousts and tournaments in 
the tilt-yard, now the Horse Guards. This same tyrant also added 
largely to the old archiepiscopal palace—building a tennis-court, and 
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laying out bowling-alleys, a cockpit, and an orchard. These additions 
were seven years in building. A public thoroughfare from Charing 
Cross to Westminster penetrated the palace, and was crossed by two 
fortified gates—Whitehall-gate and King-street-gate. The perpetual 
procession of funerals to St. Margaret’s so vexed the impatient Blue- 
beard, that he erected a cemetery on the north side of Whitehall in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields. James I. intended to rebuild the palace, and 
Inigo Jones designed a new Whitehall six times as large as any palace 
at present existing in London. But the people grew less patient of 
taxation, and James never carried out his intention. Charles, equally 
wanting money, perhaps hoped to carry out his plans piecemeal, for he 
built the present banqueting-house in 1622, the old one having been 
burnt down in 1618-19. It cost 14,9407. Rubens came over (it is said 
with Jordaens) to paint for 3000/. on the ceiling the apotheosis of 
James I.—a worthy subject for the flatterer of Mary de’ Medicis. 
Vandyke was to have designed a history of the Order of the Garter on 
the side-walls, but the war prevented this. Within, over the principal 
entrance, there is a bronze bust of James L., it is said by that Le Sueur 
to whom we owe the statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross. 

In 1691 there was a great fire at Whitehall, which burnt down the 
Long Gallery and the apartments of the Duchess of Portsmouth. The 
fire originated in the slovenly carelessness of a maid-servant, who, hay- 
ing to take a candle from a new pound, burnt it instead of cutting it 
off, and then threw the candles aside with the wicks still smouldering. 

In 1697-8 the rest of the palace was destroyed by the carelessness 
of a Dutch servant, who had left a screen of linen drying before the fire 
in Colonel Stanley’s lodgings. The fire burnt seventeen hours. Wil- 
liam III. often talked of rebuilding the palace, but his foreign wars 
occupied him and swallowed up his money, and he never did so. Van- 
brugh, the architect and dramatist, built a house out of the ruins, which 
Swift ridiculed with bitter virulence. Holbein-gate was taken down 
in 1759, to make room for Parliament-street. The butcher-duke of 
Cumberland had every identical brick removed to Windsor, wishing to 
reérect the old gate at the end of the Long Walk. Three of the terra- 
cotta medallions (probably the work of John de Maiano) are at Hatfield 
Peverell in Essex, and two at Hampton Court. The banqueting-house 
was converted into a chapel, but not consecrated, in the reign of George 
I. Here every Maundy Thursday (day before Good Friday) the Queen’s 
alms are distributed to poor aged men and women. The southern boun- 
dary of the palace was Canon-row; the northern, Scotland-yard. Pepys, 
in his frequent mention of Whitehall Palace, enumerates Henry VIII.’s 
Gallery, the Brandon Gallery, the Matted Gallery, the Shield Gallery, 
the Stone Gallery, and the Vane Room. In the Matted Gallery was a 
ceiling by Holbein. In the Adam and Eve Gallery stood the quaint 
stiff picture of our first parents by Mabuse, now at Hampton Court. 
In the Privy Chamber there were pictures by Holbein of Henry VII. 
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and his son Henry VIII., with their queens ; on another wall there was 
a Dance of Death by Holbein; in the bedchamber of Charles ITI. were 
scenes in the life of that gracious monarch, with an especial representa- 
tion by Wright of that providential deliverance in the Boscobel oak-tree 
which preserved the noble specimen of divine right to spread peace and 
happiness through England, Ireland, and Scotland, to reéstablish the 
reign of virtue and to diffuse true religion over a grateful country. 

The execution of that faithless, weak, and promise-breaking King, 
Charles J., was the greatest tragedy that Whitehall ever witnessed, and 
it took place in front of the banqueting-house, the building still exist- 
ing. The unhappy King spent his last night at St. James’s, and enjoyed 
a sound sleep of more than four hours. There had been a wax-light 
burning in the room in a silver basin, and about two hours before day- 
break the King drew aside the curtains of his attendant’s bed, and seeing 
him disturbed in his sleep, awoke him. Herbert had dreamt that he 
saw Archbishop Laud enter the room, confer with the King, leave, 
heaving a sigh, and then swoon. 

‘Tt is very remarkable,” said Charles; “‘but he is dead; yet had we 
conferred together in life, ’tis very likely (albeit I loved him well), I 
should have said something to him might have occasioned his sigh.” 

Charles dressed himself with unusual care, and it being cold (30th 
January) he put on a second shirt. 

About ten o’clock Colonel Hacker tapped softly at the chamber- 
door to say they were ready. Herbert turned pale at this, his voice 
faltered, and he could hardly open the door. Charles walked through 
the Park erect and very fast, Bishop Juxon on one side and Colonel 
Tomlinson on the other. He was followed by a company of halberdiers 
and a few of his own gentlemen and servants bareheaded. In the Park 
several companies of foot were drawn up, drums beating and colours 
flying ; but there was no shouting or vituperation: all were silent as the 
grave. Arriving at Whitehall, Charles passed through the Long Gallery 
into his own old cabinet chamber. There he was detained, as the scaf- 
fold was not quite ready. Two or three dishes of meat had been pre- 
pared for the King’s dinner. He refused to touch them after having 
taken the sacrament ; but the Bishop reasoned with him, that having 
long fasted and the weather being sharp, he might grow faint upon the 
scaffold. The King then yielded, and about noon drank a glass of 
claret and ate half a manchet (roll) of bread. The rest of his time he 
spent in prayer with the Bishop. 

** Now let the rogues come,’ he said, as he rose from his knees; 
“T have heartily forgiven them, and am prepared for all I undergo.” 

On Colonel Hacker’s coming to the chamber-door to summon him, 
he passed with Hacker, Juxon, and Tomlinson through the banqueting- 
house window (or a hole broken in the wall of a low building to the 
north of it; it is disputed which) to the scaffold, which was hung with 
black, the floor also being black. Companies of foot and horse sur- 
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rounded Whitehall on every side, and beyond stretched a great sea of 
anxious upturned faces. Many cavaliers were praying for the misguided 
gentleman, and the Puritan soldiers, grave and silent, did not rebuke 
or chide any of them. 

Charles, fixing his eye earnestly on the block, asked Colonel Hacker 
if there was no place higher, and then began addressing the gentlemen 
on the scaffold. He said he felt it to be his duty as an honest man, 
good king, and good Christian to declare his innocency; and he called 
God to witness that he never did begin a war with the two Houses of 
Parliament, but they had begun it upon him by claiming the militia. 
He regretted having given his consent to the unjust sentence upon 
Strafford, and he appealed to Dr. Juxon that he had forgiven all who 
had caused his death; but he told them that they would never have 
peace, and God would never prosper them, until they gave his son and 
successor his due. Lastly, true to his old false doctrine which the age 
had run its sword through for ever, he assured those within hearing 
that the people ought never to have a share in the government, that being 
a thing nothing pertaining to them; and that he died a martyr of the 
people. He then, at Juxon’s suggestion, declared that he died a Chris- 
tian according to the profession of the Church of England. He several 
times cautioned his gentleman not to blunt the axe. To Colonel Hacker 
he said, “Take care that they do not put me to pain.” Two men in 
disguises and masks stood by the block; one of these was said to be 
Brandon, a private soldier, and the other Colonel Joyce. Charles said 
to them: “I shall say but a very short prayer, and then thrust out my 
hands for the signal.” He now put on his nightcap, and, with the help 
of the Bishop and the headsman, tucked his long hair under the cap. 
His eye was as quick and lively as usual, and he was as calm and ma- 
jestic as when entering the banqueting-house on a masque-night. 

The King to Juxon: “I have a good cause and a gracious God in 
my sight.” 

Juxzon. “You have now” (we give the conversation in full) “but 
one stage more; the stage is turbulent and troublesome. It will soon 
carry you a very great way; it will carry you from earth to heaven.” 

Charles. “1 go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
no disturbance can be.” 

Juxon. “You are exchanged from a temporal to an eternal crown— 
a good exchange.” 

The King drew off his cloak, and gave his George to the Bishop 
with the one mysterious word “ Remember ;” then stooped, laid his 
neck on the block, and stretched out his hands. The man in the mask 
raised his axe, swung it with full force, and the King’s head rolled 
off upon the black carpet. The second executioner then held up the 
dripping head, and shouted, “This is the head of a traitor!” A deep 
groan of pity and horror arose from the crowd. 

A pearl ear-ring was afterwards taken from the King’s ear. From 
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the quiet burial at Windsor taking place in snowy weather, and the 
snow covering the pall, the King afterwards went among many of his 
admirers by the name of “the White King.” The George which the King 
gave the faithful Bishop contained a portrait of Charles’s mischievous 
wife Henrietta Maria, who was generally believed to have been already 
unfaithful to him, and who soon after the execution married Jermyn, 
her lover. 


BAYNARD’S CASTLE. 


This bygone palace stood immediately below St. Paul’s, and on the 
banks of the Thames, to the east of Montfiquet Castle, a tower which 
derived its name from one of the rapacious Norman barons who fol- 
lowed the standard of William the Conqueror. Its neighbour borrowed 
its appellation from Baynard, another swordsman in the same hungry 
army. ‘The fortress on the Thames side was forfeited by the founder or 
some treasonable descendant in 1111, and granted to Robert Fitzgerald, 
the son of Gilbert earl of Clare, whose family kept their gaunt- 
leted grip on it for three centuries. In 1428, having lapsed again 
to the crown, probably by treason, it was accidentally burnt, but the site 
was soon after granted by Henry V. to Humphrey duke of Gloucester. 
In 1447 the marriage of that weak and irresolute young King, Henry VI. 
(then only twenty-four), with Margaret of Anjou, the beautiful and high- 
spirited daughter of Réné count of Provence, had thrown the power 
almost entirely into the hands of the ambitious Cardinal Beaufort, the 
great promoter of the marriage, and the young King’s uncle and favourite 
counsellor. In 1447, the second year of her marriage, the King and 
Queen called their parliament together at Bury, and, as if apprehensive 
of treason, summoned the commonalty of Suffolk to attend them, armed 
with bills and bows. The second day of the session the royal wrath fell 
like a thunderbolt on Duke Humphrey, who was arrested by John vis- 
count Beaumont, the Queen’s seneschal. The Cardinal had at last struck 
the blow that revenged six-and-twenty years of hatred. State prisoners 
are apt to fall sick, and in seventeen days after his arrest the Duke of 
Gloucester was found dead in his bed. Some said he was murdered; 
but his body, produced in both Houses of Parliament, and exposed to 
public view for several days, showed no wound. The Cardinal followed 
his enemy to the grave within a few weeks. There is no reason, ambi- 
tious and daring as Margaret was, to connect her with the removal of 
Duke Humphrey. On the attainder of Humphrey, Castle Baynard 
passed into the hands of Richard duke of York; and here it was that 
that desperate and evil spirit at first refused the crown when his un- 
lucky confederate, Stafford duke of Buckingham, offered it him at the 
head of the Corporation of London. Baynard’s Castle remained the 
hunchback usurper’s till that day when he was struck off his horse at 
the foot of the Leicestershire hill near Aymon Lays, and his crown was 
cast into a hawthorn-bush. In the reign of Elizabeth the Earls of Pem- 
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broke became tenants-at-will of the*old castle; and here in 1641 Philip 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery was installed Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. His second Countess, the proud “ Anne Dorset, 
Pembroke and Montgomery,” resided at Baynard’s Castle while her hus- 
band lived at the cockpit at Whitehall, to be nearer the court round 
which his fortunes revolved. She described it in her memoirs as “a house 
full of riches, and more secure by my lying there.” The month after his 
restoration, King Charles II. went to supper at Baynard Castle, which 
was soon afterwards swept away in the red deluge of the Great Fire. 


Crospy HALL. 


Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street—formerly a literary institution, now 
we believe feeding the body more than the mind, in the shape of a co- 
operative dining-room—was built by Sir John Crosby in 1466. It is a 
fine perpendicular building, and as a specimen of well-preserved domestic 
architecture is only equalled by the celebrated Hall of John Halle at 
Salisbury—a merchant’s house of the fifteenth century or a little later. 
Sir John Crosby was a rich grocer and woolstapler, and bought the land 
of the Prioress of St. Helen’s. He was sheriff and alderman in 1470, 
he was knighted by Edward IV. in 1471, and after a brief tenure of his 
stately house—the highest at that time, Stow says, in London—died in 
1475. The house is immortalised by Shakespeare, who frequently men- 
tions it in his Richard JJ7. When the usurper is suing for the love of 
Anne of Warwick, after the murder of her young husband at Tewkes- 
bury, and the death (probably murder) of her husband’s father, Henry 
VI., the wretch, who had discovered the Princess disguised as a cook- 
maid in some humble citizen’s family, says to the weeping lady in one 
of the few repulsive and unnatural scenes that Shakespeare wrote : 

“ That it may please you leave these sad designs 


To him that hath most cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby-place.” 


Now Shakespeare’s father had been a soldier of Henry VII.’s, and his 
historical facts in this play are less erroneous than those in Henry VT, 
where he mixes up Jack Cade’s deeds with Wat Tyler’s, and. makes 
Margaret of Anjou (then a child) effect the ruin of the persecuted 
Duchess of Gloucester. It is to Crosby-place Richard III. bids the 
murderers of Clarence come for their reward. In 1542 King Henry 
VIII., who gave away palaces and manors as lavishly as if they had 
been comfits, bestowed Crosby Hall on Antony Bonvice (Bonofacio), an 
Italian merchant ; and in 1576 Alderman Bond, the then tenant, added 
to it a Belvidere turret. 





TYRO 








O River, shining River, winding River, golden River! 
Swift rushest thou by mead and wood ; 
The sunbeams follow with thy flood, 
The winds are songs to soothe thy rest, 
The stars are gems to deck thy breast, 
And Earth was only made to be 
-A cradle, holy Stream, for thee. 


O River, trackless River, changeful River, endless River! 
I wander on thy sedgy bank, 
Where the dark reeds grow tall and rank, 
Waiting that mystic hour when he, 
Thy god, thyself, shall come to me, 
And we again, linked hand in hand, 
Above thy starlit deep shall stand. 


O River, wondrous River, magic River, sacred River! 
What is this god who holds my soul 
Resistless ’gainst his sweet control ? 
His breath is fiercer than thy breath, 
His grasp is strong as love and death, 
And with his kiss there comes to me 
The odour of the barren sea. 


O River, fatal River, darkling River, deadly River! 
Since I have seen his godlike face, 
I grow to hate my mortal race ; 
Since I have leaned upon his breast, 
I taste no more soft sleep or rest: 
All life is melted into this, 
The bitter-sweet of his salt kiss. 


O River, sighing River, moaning River, wailing River! 
Dark are my dreams of coming days ; 

Dimly I see the hideous ways 

That lie before these weary feet, 

The dreadful noontide’s tropic heat, 

The lonely night, the galling chain, 

A cycle of despair and pain. 


O River, dancing River, gleaming River, joyous River! 
Love keeps no count of days to come ; 
Love knows no fear of death and doom; 
And while above thy deep I stand, 
My hand locked fast in his strong hand, 
And on my brow his salt-sea breath, 
What heed have I of doom or death! 
» 
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ANOTHER EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MISS TABITHA 
TRENOODLE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ KIDDLE-A-WINK,” “ MILDRED’S WEDDING,” ETC, 


Dip you ever drive a cow to pound? 

No, of course not. 

Did your mother ever drive a cow to pound? or your wife? 

Of course not, again. 

Well, J have. I, Tabitha Trenoodle, of Tregawk, spinster, drove a 
large brindled knot cow to pound. And since I am neither first cousin 
to Mrs. Squeamish, nor first toady to Mrs. Grundy, I see no reason 
whatever why I should deny the fact. 

Perhaps up in England folks mayn’t know what a knot cow is, 
I have heard there’s a good deal of ignorance in London; and people 
at the West-end can scarcely tell a mabyer from a mugget.* Well, 
a knot cow is a cow without horns, having a little knot or knob on 
the head instead of those appendages. If that brindle had had horns, 
I don’t think—well, yes, I’ll confess it—I don’t think I should have 
driven her to pound. 

I object to horns. They have an ugly look; and they give me 
a sort of a ripping feeling, highly unpleasant, in my backbone. More- 
over, they make me say over to myself all the “ifs” and “ands” in 
the alphabet. 

“ Tf that beast knew his strength, and just took it into his head”— 
then a cold shiver, and I feel very glad I’m walking « long way be- 
hind the creature’s tail. 

In another minute I’m conjugating “ ifs” again, because the animal 
has turned and looked me mildly in the face. 

“If he means mischief now by that look, and—” I catch up my 
long dress, and wonder, after a good run, whether I could take the 
next hedge at a flying leap. Then I begin thinking if I could climb a 
tree, or if a womar ever has climbed a tree, since Eve, without any 
impediments, clam!):red to a top branch after that unfortunate apple. 
That’s how I go on, if ever I’m near a horned creature. So, in towns 
I dash into shops out of the way of horns; and in the country I tear 
off at full speed, with an imaginary horn in my back, all the way 
till I drop. As a child, I ran from a horned snail, and a stag’s-horn 
beetle I once took for a small devil, out for a walk without his nurse- 
maid. 

I’ve got a little meadow at Tregawk. I’m rather proud of it, be- 


* Mabyer, a fowl; mugget, a calf’s tripe, 
VOL. V. KK 
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cause it’s the best land and grows the best grass for miles round. 
The granite doesn’t show up through the soil in ever so many places at 
once, as it does elsewhere in the parish. 

Now when a person has got a meadow with good grass in it, that 
person doesn’t like the grass to be eaten up night after night, nobody 
knows how. At least, I don’t. My maid suggested: 

“‘ Evul sperruts.” 

I said, “Stuff! Evil spirits don’t eat grass: they devour men.” 

Then she said: “ Veers.” 

Now I believe Veer is a grand name in England; and I have heard 
of a Lady Clara Veer de Veer who cut somebody’s throat in a grand 
way, and wasn’t found out. But with us veers are litile pigs; and 
in some parishes heifers are called veers too. So you see it is not 
such a noble name with us, that I was going to be startled at the 
idea of a veer eating up my grass. 

“No signs of em,” I answered. “Nothing nuzzled up.” 

“ Nebuchadnezzar,” said my maid. 

“Nonsense! He’s dead and gone these hundred years.” 

“Not him. Her—the passon’s wife.” 

This seems ridiculous. But it was not, because that poor howling 
maniac fancied herself Nebuchadnezzar; and she was always trying 
to get out and eat grass. She took to calling herself the King of 
Babylon at first through fun, because of the herb-pies she ate down 
in Cornwall, and because her husband’s name was Daniel. Then 
getting a little wild,—through loneliness, as she chose to say—she 
stuck to her fancy. In fact, it got to be what the doctors call a fixed 
idea—though where fixed, or how, I can’t say. 

“My dear Miss Trenoodle,” she used to say to me at times, “do 
you think there are any cabs and omnibuses up in London still? I 
should like to see em,” she said. “I should like to hear ’em.” 

“Then you’d like to hear a great row,” I answered. “ And what 
pleasure there can be in seeing a heap of tired horses and fagged men 
and rattling vehicles pooting about and twisting in and out and up 
and down like angle-twitches in the mud, is more than a rational being 
can understand. I should go crazy amongst ’em, and feel like a lunatic 
asylum in my head, with the keys lost, and the doctor of the esta- 
blishment intoxicated—that’s how J should feel in London.” 

“ That’s just how I feel down here,” she said sighing dismally. 

“Then why did you come?” I asked quite snappishly. “ Why didn’t 
you marry a cabman, and live in the Tower ?” 

“ Daniel,” she said shaking her head—“ Daniel. That’s why I 
came. But I didn’t know what he was bringing me to. No parties, no 
society ; parsley pies, and the sea on both sides of me, and a bassoon 
and two fiddles in the church.” 

“ Why not two fiddles, or three, or six, if we could get ’em ?” 
“Why not ?” she cried, staring at me as hard as a goose at Michael- 
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mas—“ Why not? O dear me, I can’t tell you! I’m going away 
now to teach my canaries German. I’m very busy. They'll sing in 
German soon. Why not?” 

I saw it was of no use talking to a fool, so I departed. 

I have no doubt she fancied Daniel was going to bring down by 
rail, for her especial accommodation, a few slices of London streets, 
cabs and all, with a dozen miles or so of fog—for sky nobody can 
call it—full of bad air and dirt, and other creatures wandering pro- 
miscuous up and down the roofs and throats of human beings, who 
ought to be drinking fresh air and eating fresh vegetables, which are 
too dear for any lady’s pocket, leave alone being cag-magged about 
at greengrocers, which is a name for gardeners J never heard till I 
got to London. 

Of course after this long explanation, you’ll understand I was not 
surprised, when my maid Temper—Temperance is her right name— 
suggested that the parson’s wife ate my grass. 

“ She is capable,” I observed ; “ so I’ll watch.” 

Accordingly that night I make Temper bring down into the fields 
the small kitchen table and a big stool, and by aid of these I clamber 
up pretty high into a tree, where I sit perched like Charles the Second 
in a crinoline. Temper stayed with me till nearly dark, and brought 
me my tea out there, as I had got into the tree quite early, thinking it 
wise to be in time. She had to climb to the top of the table to hand 
up the cups, and I found it rather novel, though a sofa cushion on the 
branch might have improved the situation. 

When it grew dusk I made Temper leave, lugging the table with 
her of course, lest it should attract Mrs. Nebuchadnezzar’s attention. 
I screamed after her for a cushion, but she did not hear me. 

After nightfall, I thought of Charles the Second, and Robinson 
Crusoe, and Prince Absolom, till I didn’t know which was which, or 
whether I was one or the other of them. Then cramp came on for 
want of that cushion, after that the shivers, then the cramp again. And 
my limbs took a kind of spontaneous locomotion, and wouldn’t stay in 
any place where I put ’em. I was just thinking that African travellers 
told awful stories, about sleeping up trees with snakes and things, 
when suddenly I heard steps. 

“No! it can’t be!” I said, bumping myself frightfully, forgetting 
my sofa cushion was at home. “Surely she won’t carry out her ideas 
of Nebuchadnezzar as far as this, in my meadow too, to eat grass! 
Poor thing! Herb-pies indeed! Herb-pies are not grass; it’s a judg- 
ment on her for despising good victuals.” 

Harder steps, thick bootish steps, lumpy, then the gate swings, and 
I see coming into my field a big cow, with a man behind her! As the 
gate swings to and fro, and at last shuts, the man stays outside it, and 
leaning on the top rail he grins. I saw his grin in the moonlight quite 
plainly, a very plain grin it was, and if the skirt of my dress had not 
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been caught in a great hooked branch, I believe I should have sprung 
down on him and astonished him. But I had got up into the tree 
with the help of a stool and a table, and these being gone, I saw my 
coming down again was an impossible thing. In fact, it was a point 
Temper and I hadn’t considered. 

This was nice, certainly. A woman perched up a tree with the 
cramp in every part of her body except her head, and her gown hooked 
up somehow, but how and where she can’t screw her eyes round to see 
and remedy ! 

Nice, certainly! Worse, it was aggravating and awful, because here’s 
@ man grinning on a gate, who may look up at any minute, and see 
her. However, the situation has to be borne, so I watch grimly, and 
wonder what’s coming next. 

This is what came next. The cow ate my grass. Chop, chop, 
munch, munch, chow, chow, as plain as a pikestaff, while the man, 
grinning like a Cheshire cat, called out in a clear voice : 

“Go it, Brindle! Make a good meal, old girl! Miss Tab is greener 
than her own grass; she won’t find us out yet awhile.” 

Upon that, and whistling to himself the old Fadé tune, which they 
play at Helston on the 8th May, when the mayor dances through the 
streets, he walked off, while the cow positively made herself at home, 
and lay down on my grass as comfortable as you please. 

I was speechless. I was frantic. I propped myself against a branch 
and tore at my gown till it was all out of the gathers, and hung in 
lerrups.* Still that horrid hook wouldn’t give way. Then I tried to 
be patient. I shut my eyes, and told myself I had not got the cramp, 
and a branch was not grazing my back, and a knob was not boring a 
hole in my shoulder, and I was very comfortable, and better off than 
Robinson Crusoe, or a Casual. 

But it wouldn’t do. My limbs got dead, and didn’t belong to me. 
They might have been the cow’s legs, or the legs of the kitchen-table, 
for anything J knew about them. 

“Good gracious!” I said. “ Where's that girl Temper? Why 
doesn’t she come and get me down? Why didn’t I think about the 
getting down before I got up? No, Temper won’t come. I remember 
now I ordered her not to show her nose here for the world. I was to 
run in and tell her when Nebuchadnezzar came. Run and tell her! 
I wish I could. I shall never run again; my legs are gone. Where 
were my wits when I got up this tree? O Tabitha! Tabitha! I never 
knew you were such a fool!” 

A cold perspiration broke over me when I thought of Temper 
dozing by the kitchen fire, in tranquil unsolicitude, awaiting my re- 
turn. No uneasy thoughts about me would rouse her. O no! nothing 
would but a red-hot cinder thrown at her nose, and that cinder I hadn’t 
got to throw. 

* Lerrups, Cornish for “rags,” 
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“ Mercy alive !” I groaned ; “I shall be here all night. I shall be 
here till next week. I shall be here for ever. I shall be a few bleached 
bones up a tree, when the end of the world comes. What o’clock is it ? 
It’s midnight. It’s three o’clock to-morrow morning. It will be day- 
light soon, and that horrid man will be here for his cow. What shall 
I do? I shall have to forgive him. I shall have to scream out to 
him to take pity on me, and get me down. He'll stare. He’ll grin. 
He'll triumph. I shall go out of my mind. No; I'll never bear it. I 
won’t. I’ll do something desperate. I'll get all my things off, and 
come down from this tree like Eve went up. No, I can’t. My hands 
are too cramped with holding on to this branch, this evil branch. This 
is a bad tree; this is the worst of trees; this is the very tree that 
Satan put his forked tail around. O, how did I get hooked in this 
forked branch? ‘This is the hook that could not take Leviathan, but 
it has taken me—me, an innocent spinster, who never did any harm. 
I am going mad! I am certain of it. I shall howl soon. I’m a worse 
maniac than the parson’s wife. Look at that diabolical cow, how she 
eats to aggravate me! I’ll be revenged on her. I'll be revenged on 
her master. I won’t stay here like a scarecrow, pinned up in a tree by 
the wings. I’ll come down. I’ll smash all my bones but what I’ll come 
down.” 

True to my word, I tore, I pulled, I gasped, I made a desperate 
spring. I got my head and the tips of my fingers to the ground; but 
my wretched feet were lodged among the birds’-nests. In this dreadful 
position I hung so long, that I thought my head was bursting, and 
balls of fire ran along the ground out of my eyes. 

“ Jerusalem !” I cried, “ here’s that emperor come to life, who turned 
heathen, and took to building. He’s me. No, he isn’t. I’m Absolom, 
only my cap ought to be where my shoes are. I’m turned upside down, 
and my ideas are confused. There’s a lucifer-match manufactory in my 
head. That’s it. That’s the fire. I shall be in flames soon. There 
are a hundred thousand pins and needles in me, and I’m sprouting all 
over with acorns. My nose is taking root. I feel it. 

At last the cow, like the animal that swallowed Tom Thumb, began 
to think there was something uncomfortable going on somewhere. 
And she positively came up and sniffed all round the tree. What I felt 
when that cow put her nose against my foot I can never express. If 
she had had horns, I should have died. As it was, her sniffing at me 
was 80 horridly unpleasant, that I made a frantic effort, and down I 
came sprawling on the grass, while the cow ran off with her tail in the 
air bellowing like a scared demon. I rushed home in such horrible in- 
dignation, that the ground flew and fired as Iwent. I seized Temper by 
the arm, and woke her up boiling. She screamed, and stood goggling* 
for gapes, like an owl with his eyes out. 

** What have you done to your nose, ma’am ?” she cried. 


* To stand amazed. 
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“My nose? Nothing. It’s only a sting-nettle.” 

Then I sat down and told Temper all that had happened. 

“ And now,” I concluded, “I mean to have revenge on that man 
and on that cow. Who is he ?” 

“Have he goet a noase like a kittle-spout, and eyes looking two 
ways for Sunday ?” asked Temper. 

* Yes, he has—the beast !” 

“ Then it’s Uncle Nat Treloob, as sure as I am asinner. You bet! 
And narra spell of work do he ever lay his ten talons to from waun 
year’s end to t’other, the lazy lutter-pouch !"* 

“T'll give him something to do to-morrow. He shall go cow-hunt- 
ing. I hope he’ll tear up and down the county from Saltash to Breage. 
Temper, we must get a boy to drive that cow to pound, and hold his 
tongue.” 

“‘There’s narra boy to do et. It’s three miles to the pound. And 
a graet bucha, like a black dog, seed on the moor aunly laest week.” 

“Uncle Dick, the Gunner, my grandfather’s boy, will go.” 

He was called the Gunner because he was blind of one eye, which 
he kept shut. 

“ Thic cloppingt toad!” said Temper. ‘He'd make a fine coose of 
et, sure “nuff. Dot and go one for six miles, th’ wisht ould drumble- 
drane !”f 

“‘He’s spry enough, is Uncle Dick ; he'll do it.” 

“Lor, ma'am, arr’y mazed? And there’s lashes of rain coming 
on; it’s fine and slottery.§ Uncle Dick can no more stompey through 
Clidgy-lane, and over Gallish-moor, than he can fly in his gashly auld 
green breeches to heaven.” 

“Then I’ll go myself,” I said very composedly. And I did go. 

I went down to my meadow, and drove out that burglarious cow, 
leaving the gate open, that her thieving owner might be unsettled in 
his mind, and fly hither and thither after his strayed property. Then 
through Clidgy-lane—so called because the mud in it is sticky as 
treacle—and all along the dismal moor, Temper and I followed that 
fiendish brindle with all the spirit we could muster. Once we nearly 
drove her down a shaft. If Temper hadn’t pulled her back by the tail, 
she would have gone in stam bang, and have disappeared for ever. I 
turned cold. I felt like a murderer. I began to repent. The beast was 
not to blame, and the driving of the innocent creature into that snare 
called a pound troubled my conscience. Especially as the rain came 
down upon us, as if the cow was going straight into the ark, and there 
wasn’t much time to get there. 

Not that the cow cared. Odear,no! She grazed, and stood still 
when she liked, which was mighty often. I pushed, and poked, and 
slapped her on the back with my handkerchief—with a knot in it— 
but that didn’t improve the pace a bit. 


* A lout, t+ Lame. t Drone. § Slippery. 
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“T know how it is,” said Temper; “this cow has been used to 
swearing. Uncle Nat cusses awful.” 

“Hi! Hip, hip! Geeup! Hi!” 

The only reply to this was a sudden whop from the cow’s tail, and 
the sound of munching. 

“Go it, Brindle!” I cried, remembering I had heard these words 
from her master. 

She did go it ; but then it was only into the grass by the wayside. 

“‘ Have you got a knife, ma’am? If we cut down a stick, I reckon 
we shall get along better.”’ 

No, I hadn’t a knife. I had a thimble, a bodkin, and a small pair 
of scissors, in a morocco case. They wouldn’t cut sticks. 

Hi! Gee! G’long! Yi! 

No movement except of the tail and jaws. 

“‘ Would you mind swearing a bit, Temper?” I asked pleadingly. 

“No, missus, really I can’t. I was converted only three weeks 
agone at the Revival, and I couldn’t swear so soon. I durstn’t, 
ma’am, indeed !” 

“Then, confound the cow, and you too!” I cried. “Tl do it my- 
self !” 

And I did. Such awful stuff I never spoke before nor since. Mrs. 
Squeamish would have dropped. And I must say, the next Sunday in 
church, when Mr. Daniel read in the Epistle, “Swear not at all,” I 
thought it very rude on his part to look at meas he did. “Ah!” I 
said to myself, “I should like to see you drive a cow to pound, I 
should.” 

She went now, like the wind. If she stopped a bit, I tried Uncle 
Nat Treloob’s receipt again—reluctantly and to Temper’s horror—but 
‘there was no help for it. 

One o’clock in the morning ; and here’s the farm and the pound. 

“Now, Temper,” I said, “I’ve done all the swearing, and the 
‘hardest part of the work: it is time I retired into the background, and 
pushed you forward. Go and wake up’the farmer’s man—you under- 
stand these folks better than I—and hand over the cow into his charge. 
Take care you don’t wake the bull-dog instead (there was a terrible 
wild beast at this farm of that species) ; he might break his chain and 
kill us.” 

Delivering the cow’s tail into Temper’s hand, I retired to the 
shelter of a moor stone, put over the mouth of an old shaft near; and 
there I waited the result calmly. Apparently the farmer’s man was 
hard to rouse, for I heard screams and bellows and shouts enough to 
waken all the bulls of Bashan. However, I remained tranquil and 
serene, feeling I had done my duty. At last, through the glimmering 
moonlight, Temper came running breathless. 

“Tt’s all right, m’m! The man was sleepy as a owl. He came to 
me with his eyes as fast as a biled pig’s; but he’ll see to it, he says. 
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He’s a imperent gaukum!* He axed where the young man wus who 
drove the cow—in coorse, I couldn’t say you was the young man— 
and he grinned like a dog in a hoss collar. Lor-a-mussy me! here’s 
lashings and pourings of rain! We shall be in a fitty shaape by the 
time we've fatched hoam. Don’t-ee quatf there, m’m, no longer, plase, 
I'm feared of my life as it is, and I’m as soaking wet as Noah’s auld 
shoe !” 

Evidently Temper was equal to her name to-night ; so I refrained 
from reply. 

Wet! It rained drowned cats and dogs, and spouting whales, and 
watering-pots and fire-engines, all the way, as we walked home. It was 
very lonesome ; and, though I wouldn’t own it, I felt horribly afraid. 
However, we met neither ghost, nor goblin, nor living man, either in 
going or returning ; and wasn’t revenge worth the trouble and the 
wetting ? 

When we reached the kitchen we looked like two shags who hadn’t 
dried themselves for a year. I went to bed, and dreamt I was a cow 
floating about in Noah’s ark, with my horns cut off and hanging over 
the kitchen chimney-piece, and a sting-nettle tied on to my nose for 
my dinner. When I saw my nose in the morning I didn’t wonder at 
my dream, for it was as big as a ruta-bagur.t{ 

It went on raining cats and dogs all that day, together with water- 
ing-carts and hydraulic machines ; and not being able to see the light- 
house through the mist, and the cheerful boy who took sights on the 
Island being invisible through the rain, I certainly felt a little lonely. 
However, about three o’clock satisfaction and good spirits arrived, in 
the shape of Uncle Nat Treloob, in a sack, with a hole cut for the eyes 
that looked two ways for Sunday and all ways for his cow. 

He came up to my window, dripping, drenched, dismal. The sack 
came a little below his waist—it was a short wide one—~haybands 
came up to his knees; his boots went squash on the gravel. He took 
off the sack and bowed. Then he clasped his hands and sighed. 

Well,” I said, “ who are you ?” 

“Tm Nat Treloob, ma’am ; fust cousin to Uncle Dick the gunner, 
who was his honour your gran’fer’s stable-boy well nigh ‘pon fifty 
years.” 

‘** And what do you want, Uncle Nat Treloob ?” 

“ Jist to ax how you are, Miss Tabitha. You are the pictur of his 
honour your grandfeyther, and there wadn’t a better favoured man be- 
twixt this and the king—no, not in no county.” 

“What do you want, Uncle Nat?” 

“ And you are the nat’ral-born image of your mauther too, miss. 
And I mind she well, the day your feyther brought her hoam—prinkt§ 
and pridy|| she was, the raal lady, and prettier—” 

I took up my work again, and went on stitching. 


* Fool. Sit. $ASwedishturnip, § Welldressed. || Proud. 
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“Miss Tabitha, I’m sure you won’t be wishing nobody ill, leastways 
a poor man. You are the best of friends to the poor, and the kindest 
lady that ever rode in her aun coach, or auft to, if you had your 
rights. And you’ve the best meadow in the parish, Miss Tabitha— 
sure you have.” 

“ Nobody knows that better than you, Uncle Nat Treloob.” 

“It’s boostering* work making good coose sich a day as this, Miss 
Tabitha. I’m in a cruel shaape weth tha wind and tha rain, and my 
heart ’most bruk about thic cow. And plase sure, Miss Tabitha, I tied 
her oop laest night ’pon tha common with a big balch ;t and I dunno 
how she bruk loose. I’m afeard some pattict left your gaate open, and 
she smelled the good grass. It’s the fust time, Miss Tabitha, the very 
fust, tha imperent ould thing ever thoft of getting into your croft. 
And ef you’ll look over et this waunce, I’ll coajer-end§ tha tail of her on 
to the pump. I will, plase sure, afore she shall do it again.” 

“Uncle Nat Treloob, I wonder at you! It’s awful to hear an old 
man telling falsehoods.” 

“Miss Tabitha, I abbn’t tould a stram|| never since I went to 
mitin-house twenty-nine year agone. Don’tee go now to taake away 
my good character, there’s a dear lady. I’ve been tarving{ and teering 
round arter thic polrumptuous** beast ever since five this blessed morn- 
ing, and narra sup, nor porridge, nor crouseft has gone enside my 
craw.{{ AndI abbn’t titch pipe§§ waunce by the way. You won’t be 
hard, Miss Tabitha,on a ould man?—a ould man who seed you christened, 
and the pootiest babby you was as ere I looked upon in aal my born 
days ; you won’t be hard, Miss Tabitha ?” 

“Uncle Nat, you are a bad old rascal. I saw you put your cow in 
my field with my own eyes.” 

“Me! Plase, father, it wadn’t me.—Miss Tabitha, I wouldn’t be so 
unmannerly. Your eyes dedn’t see right, miss.” 

“ Tt was not you?” 

“Narra bit of me, miss. Or, ef twas me, I was mazed, or the devil 
had hould of me. Plase sure, it wadn’t me en my right mind, Miss 
Tabitha. I'd liefer the ould brindle went leary|||| for a month than I'd 
help her steal a blade of your grass.” 

He was very wet; he looked very dismal. I gave way before his 
eloquence. 

“Ah, well, Uncle Nat, your cow is in the pound; go and fetch 
her.” But Uncle Nat gave no signs of stirring. 

“'There’s a hunder weight of water a-top of me, and my lembs is 
wore out, miss; and I’ve been oop to tha pound a’ready, and Farmer 
Kunckey waient give oop tha cow without a guinea, and a line from 
you to say she may go.” 


* Labouring so as to sweat. t Rope. t Simpleton. § Cobbler’s wax, 
|| Lie. q Fuming. ** Restive. tf Lunch, tt Stomach. 
§§ To “touch pipe ;” cease from work. ||| Leary ; empty. 
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“A guinea!” I screamed through the wet window; “that’s too 
much. I don’t want you to pay for the grass. I'll write a line to the 
pound-keeper, and tell him to give you the cow.” 

Uncle Nat shook his head. “’Tis no good to carr’ oop tha letter 
‘without the guinea, miss. I’m bedoled* and bruk down with grief to 
think of axing you fur a guinea. The piskies was in the cow, I bla’, 
to taake her into your croft; but aal my cobshanst es aunly haafe a 
crown. Miss Tabitha, if you'll aunly forgive the auld cow, and let me 
have the guinea, I’ll pay ’ee back every farden—fath and sure I will— 
honest as Job, I will. And ef you waient, Miss Tabitha, than me and 
my auld woman, who is totleisht and bedoled with rheumatism, must 
staarve outright. We shaan’t have a croon or mossel to clunky,§ ef 
the cow goes. My auld missus lives on tha scal’ milk.” || 

What could I do? I knew the old rascal was as poorasacoot. I 
knew his wife was childish and had the rheumatism. 

I gave the guinea. Need I observe that it never came back to my 
pocket ? 

Temper and I always felt very doubtful about that guinea. We 
thought it extraordinary the farmer should make so ‘high a charge for 
keeping that pickpocket of a cow a few hours in the pound. However, 
we dared make no inquiries about it, as that might have let out the fact 
that I had driven the beast there. And you see I didn’t want to get 
laughed at in my own parish. 

In about a year after this, I met Uncle Nat Treloob and his cow 
with a young calf. 

“Well, Uncle Nat,” I observed, “your cow has got a fine calf 
What have you called her ?” 

“‘ Dorcas, which, being interpreted, meaneth Tabitha,” said the old 
sinner, taking off his hat, and passing on, with a droll expression in 
his pivot eye. And Dorcas that calf remains to this day. She is an 
old calf now ; in fact, she isn’t a calf at all, she is an elderly cow; and 
I always feel, when I see people grin over her name, that somehow I 
only came off second-best in the revenge I took on Uncle Nat Treloob. 


* Stupefied with sorrow. + Savings. 


{ Childish through old age. § Swallow. 
|| Seald milk is:the milk after the scald or clotted cream is skimmed off. 
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LITERATURE OF THE LINE 


WHEN an Englishman is praised in a newspaper, he considers the 
author of the article an independent member of the Fourth Estate. 
When he is attacked, and finds himself without other resource in the 
way of reply, he usually consoles himself by stigmatising his critic as 
a penny-a-liner. The inconsistency is harmless, but in its latter ex- 
hibition involves two mistakes. In the first place, there is no such 
thing as a penny-a-liner, the humblest contributions to the press being 
paid for at a somewhat higher rate; and in the second place, the con- 
tributors who come under that popular designation do not write the 
articles in which opinions are expressed. 

But the penny-a-liner—accepting the name as applied to the pur- 
veyor of miscellaneous news—is such an important person in connection 
with the daily journals, as supplying so much of their contents, that 
we need not wonder at his being taken by many for a representative 
man. And his peculiarities are such as we should be sorry to see ex- 
cised from our broad-sheets; for they do no harm, and relieve us from 
a great deal of what would be very dry reading if presented to us in 
irreproachable literary form. The public generally, I am certain, like 
the liner, and will have him. Indeed, there is a notable instance 
of a high-class daily journal which started with the determination of 
pruning him down and reducing him to severe brevity of narration. 
The feature was found so unpopular that it was soon abandoned ; and 
now we find our distinguished contemporary, not indeed giving the 
liner always at full length, but making considerable allowances for his 
partiality for particulars, and even to the characteristic mode in which 
he delights to set them forth. No doubt there are large classes of 
readers who do not care to inform themselves of such occurrences as he 
relates; but those who do, like to have his relations in something like 
their original form ; otherwise they are never sure that they know all 
about the matter, whatever it may be. I doubt indeed if even such 
entertaining writers as the late Lord Macaulay or the present Mr. 
Charles Dickens would be acceptable in preference to the humble liner 
for the simple communication of such facts as those with which he has 
to deal. They would do very well for descriptive purposes as special 
correspondents ; but that is quite another feature of journalism, and 
has “lining” characteristics of its own, in common with other kinds 
of literature, as we shall presently see. 

The real original liner may be known at a glance. His style is 
formed from a combination of conditions. First, he has to make as 
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much as possible out of everything he has to say; secondly, he must 
complete his communication in the shortest possible time ; and thirdly, 
as he professes merely to report, he must confine himself strictly to the 
matter in hand, the latter requirement being especially important, as 
indicating the good faith and authenticity of his performance. Thus 
it is that he often writes upon the scantiest information, and in his 
anxiety to present all possible facts to the reader, arranges them in 
such a manner as to give a whimsical character to the sense. 

His talent for amplification is known to all newspaper-readers. His 
account of how the neighbourhood of such a place was thrown into a 
state of the utmost consternation and alarm by the report of so-and-so, 
‘‘which upon inquiry made by our reporter turned out to be true in 
all essential respects, and may be thus briefly detailed,” has been read 
hundreds of times. His “showers of frogs” and “enormous goose- 
berries” have become household words. . His partiality for “the de- 
vouring element” and “the vital spark” has been noticed again and 
again. But a few of his whimsicalities will bear repetition. Thus, he 
has been known to say in a police-report : 

“A respectable young woman, evidently suffering from delirium 
tremens, applied to the magistrate,” &c. 

And he has also recorded another application on the part of a 
person whom he describes in this way : 

“ An unprepossessing young woman, but carrying a baby in her 
arms, appeared before Mr. under the following circumstances.” 

The word but is a great favourite with him. Thus we hear of “a 
handsomely-dressed female, but having a melancholy appearance;” “a 
respectable married woman, but having a black eye,” &c. ‘‘ Respect- 
able married woman,” by the way, is a phrase which has been probably 
forced upon his attention by persons of a class among whom both re- 
spectability and marriage are exceptions rather than the rule. To 
judge by the police-reports, one would suppose that a woman who has 
a husband must be sans peur et sans reproche. 

Among instances of inconsequent statements may be mentioned the 
following, which appeared in most of the daily papers not long ago : 

“Horrible calamity—three murders and a suicide prevented !” 

Occasionally there are more evident mistakes. Thus we have seen: 

“Shocking case of parricide—a child murdered by its mother.” 

The liner is very modest when alluding to his own craft. I re- 
member reading, for instance, in the report of a trial at some sessions, 
how a prisoner just sentenced threw his heavy boots at the judge. 
“This desperate act,” said the writer, “ might have been attended with 
serious consequences, but fortunately the missiles only struck a reporter, 
so that no harm was done.” Amiability generally is a characteristic 
of the craft. Some years ago the reporter of a suburban police-court 
was on such good terms with the authorities that it was not only “the 
worthy magistrate” and “the worthy clerk” in his reports, but “the 
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worthy prisoner” also. “ Laughter, in which the worthy prisoner 
joined,” was not an unfrequent parenthesis in his diurnal record of the 
doings of the court. 

But it is in the intellectual process of tracing cause and effect that 
the liner appears perhaps in his most characteristic colours. There is 
a celebrated example in the account of a gentleman throwing himself 
over Waterloo Bridge. The paragraph concluded in these terms: 

“* No motive can be assigned for the rash act, the sum of seven-and- 
sixpence having been found on the body of the unfortunate deceased.” 

Happy liner, to know no grief that seven-and-sixpence could not 
assuage ! 

And talking of griefs, the liner, like other people, has of course his 
domestic afflictions. Surely it must be he who pens announcements 
like this, which sometimes appear in the papers : 

“Died, on the — inst., ——, Esq., at ——, where he had 
gone for the benefit of his health.” 

There is something like a sarcasm in the concluding part of the 
paragraph, which has the awkward effect of making the heartless reader 
laugh ; and a similar effect is inevitably produced by an addition to an 
obituary notice which has been also seen : 

“Friends will be pleased to accept this intimation.” | 

But the liner, perhaps, is most great when pathetic. He was in 
great force in a sporting-paper not long since, his subject being the 
death of a once-popular prizefighter, who had kept a public-house. Of 
course we were assured that we could better have spared a better man, 
and that, taking him all in all, we ne’er should look upon his like again. 
These quotations were de rigueur.. But the writer rose to originality 
when he spoke of the swaviter in modo and fortiter in re with which 
“the subject of this memoir” turned a drunken man from in front of 
the bar ; and when he described the departed as having shuffled off his 
émmortal coil he invaded the regions of the sublime. 

There are, however, other persons who write in newspapers—and 
write books too—who share the liner’s frailties. Do we never see signs 
of “the line” in the leading columns and criticisms of the one, and in 
the hotpressed pages of the other? Take the newspapers first. Among 
the original articles there are naturally not such exhibitions as those 
just noted ; but they have equally strong characteristics in common, 
and mark the presence of analogous influences. There are certain stock 
characters, illustrations, and allusions—to say nothing of direct quota- 
tions—which are like literary watchwords, and show the line of country 
to be in the occupation of the same army. 

Among the persons whom we continually find referred to is, first 
and foremost, “the general reader.” This individual abstraction, to 
judge by the way things are made easy to him, must be the most igno- 
rant and obtuse person on the face of the earth. For his information 
the best-known facts are repeated; for his comprehension the most 
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obvious matters are explained. He never seems supposed to read any- 
thing that he knew anything about before. It is always for the benefit 
of “the general reader,” in fact, that we find everything old retailed. 
And the worst sign is, that he does not seem to get any better than he 
was. He is decidedly a man who wants looking after, and Mr. Lowe 
would do well to take him in hand. 

But if “the general reader” knows nothing, there is another literary 
character who knows all. This is “the boy of ten.” He was first made 
popular, I think, by Lord Macaulay, who seldom bullied a writer for 
an inaccuracy without telling him that any “boy of ten” would know 
better. Sometimes, when he wanted to be very contemptuous, it was 
an abstract “charity-boy of seven,” and it was usually added, that 
either would be flogged for not knowing exactly that in which the author 
in review happened to fail. But the “boy of ten” is the favourite ; and 
to judge by the way in which he is cited by writer after writer in the 
present day, upon every branch of human culture or inquiry, he must 
either be a preternaturally clever lad or get an awful amount of 
flogging. 

Another type of whom we are continually hearing is “the average 
Englishman.” He is always used as an embodiment, not of brilliant 
genius, but of wonderful good feeling, clear understanding, and calm 
courage, with a general power to go anywhere and do anything in an 
ordinary way. He also is held up as a reproach to people who fail, 
and does patriotic service as an example to the foreigner. It is to be 
hoped that he is not too flattering a portrait of the majority of his 
countrymen. 

Surely there is a little of the “lining” element in all this; but there 
is still more in the stock illustrations which article-writers keep on 
hand for incidental purposes, and continue using year after year as if 
nobody had ever heard them before. Some of these are founded upon 
exploded delusions. Thus we are still informed now and then that 
nature abhors a vacuum, that Dr. Guillotine was killed by his own 
invention, and that butchers in England are not allowed to sit upon 
juries. Widely different as these assertions are in subject, they are 
somehow among the favourite allusions of every-day writers, and 
answer just as well, doubtless, as if they were true. We meet with 
other old friends, too, in every new publication. The sword of Da- 
mocles, for instance, is sure to be found faithfully to the fore—still 
imminently suspended, but in no danger of falling into disuse as a 
figure. Procrustes, too, is still making his bed, and promises to hold 
his own as a comparison in opposition to all comers. The alternative 
between Mahomet going to the mountain and the mountain going to 
Mahomet survived literary vicissitudes without end, and when last 
seen—only about last week—was looking as fresh as a daisy. And 
the same may be said of the coffin of the Prophet, suspended in mid- 
air, though the latter has certainly got into worse company of late than 
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it was accustomed to keep in days of yore. It is wonderful, too, how 
well Ceesar’s wife wears—she who must never be even suspected. You 
may meet with her at least three times a week in the periodical press. 
She must surely have visited some literary Madame Rachel, and dis- 
covered the secret of being beautiful for ever ! 

Classical quotations, it need scarcely be said, are usually of the 
line liny, and there is every reason why they should be; for while it 
is very difficult for a writer to avoid the old ones—which crop up 
naturally for every possible emergency—he gets no credit for adopting 
anything new in that direction. Mr. Disraeli was once pleasant upon 
the late Sir Robert Peel for never introducing quotations which had not 
previously received the meed of public approbation. But Sir Robert was 
wise. Whatever the character of the audience—and the remark applies 
to readers as well as hearers—the majority will be found to welcome 
most heartily the allusions with which they are best acquainted ; except, 
indeed, a very low mob, which takes omne tgnotum pro magnifico (I am 
afraid this is a piece of lining) and has been known to applaud passages 
from the Latin grammar like propria gue maribus, when introduced 
with a proper flourish, as “the brilliant utterance of the Roman poet.” 
As for English quotations, those of old standing have become almost 
a part of the language, and have passed the period when it was neces- 
sary to put them ininverted commas. There are some of Shakespeare’s 
plays—notably Hamlet and Macbeth—that have been so picked to pieces 
and applied to general purposes, as to be almost spoiled for reading or 
representation. The difficulty to avoid quotations from these is still 
greater than in the case of the ancient classics; and the penalty of 
employing them too freely is the air of commonplace that they give to 
the style. Happily applied, they are of course of great value. A few 
years ago a barrister got off a client who was accused of conspiracy by 
quoting the passage from Julius Cesar about lean and hungry Cassius, 
and showing upon the authority of Shakespeare that conspirators were 
all lean and hungry, whereas the prisoner, as the jury could see, was 
a well-fed, happy, rosy-looking man. The effect too was heightened 
by the application of the description to the counsel on the other side, 
whom it happened to hit most felicitously. 

There are some allusions that have become by iteration mere phrases 
which ordinary writers repeat as a matter of course. Of these it will be 
sufficient to mention Sydney Smith’s sarcasm about burning a bishop. 
For many years there has not been a railway accident of sufficient im- 
portance to attract the attention of the press without some half-dozen 
repetitions of this jest—a great deal of the fun of which, by the way, 
consisted in the quarter whence it came. 

In novels and plays, and in poems too, there is a great deal of “the 
line;” indeed, the authors who are independent of this element may be 
almost counted upon the fingers. Among the mass of writers you find 
conventional plots, conventional characters, conventional language, and 
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even the plagiarism is of a conventional kind. The result may be 
pleasant and not unprofitable reading, but it is of “the line” for all 
that. 

Considering sermons and public speeches as literature, we find “ the 
line” largely represented. Everybody knows a lining sermon, for in- 
stance, at the first set-off; and you cannot go into a court of law, or 
listen to a debate in parliament, without hearing a lining oration. 
Somebody has just compiled a manual of public speaking. It consists 
of discourses applicable to every possible occasion, and is of course “the 
line” from beginning to end. But without reference to this mischievous 
work, nine speakers out of ten, upon any subject presented to them, 
will fall into a similar strain. It need scarcely be remarked that after- 
dinner speeches are model offenders in this respect. The evil—whether 
as regards writing or speaking—is inevitable, from the enormous 
amount of both put forth in the present day. The mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease (a lining quotation again), and who are expected 
to talk with ease also, cannot all have new matter to communicate, nor 
new forms by which to give it expression. The mass of them must say 
much the same things, and convey them much in the same manner. 
Skill and taste may atone for the want of originality; and these are 
possessed by many of the liners in a remarkable degree. The conse- 
quence is that current literature is by no means contemptible. On the 
contrary, it is highly creditable to the age which abounds with writers 
who a hundred years ago would have taken a very different position in 
the world of letters. Great thinkers and great scholars are few, as they 
have always been ; but there is a wonderful amount of clever writing 
within the reach of anybody who is able to read. That old works are 
neglected for new is no doubt a mistake ; and it is an unfortunate fact 
that of the publications of the day the bad are preferred to the good by 
a large proportion of the public. But we shall change all that, let us 
hope, when we have “ educated our masters ;” and in the mean time the 
writers of the Line supply a demand which would not be imet by the 
chosen few, who for the sake of distinction may be called the Guards 
of Literature. 

SIDNEY L. BLANCHARD, 





FALLEN AMONG FLUNKEYS 
A Recollection of the Arabian Rights 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I stt before my Lord the Caliph, even as Sinbad sate; and it chances 
to be my fortune that, with stories of strange lands, and stranger adven- 
tures therein, I please the Commander of the Faithful, and amuse him, 
even to the shaking of his puissant sides. Forthwith he claps his hands, 
and there enter unto us four-and-twenty Kislar Agas and Bostanji Ba- 
zoucks—correct me if I am wrong in my Oriental nomenclature—all in 
white-muslin turbans adorned with pearls, massive gold rings round their 
necks, wrists, and ankles, and otherwise as black as Monday. “ Ho, 
slaves !” cries the Caliph; “fill the mouth of this merry fellow with 
golden tomauns. Let him have a dish of my own private kibobs, and a 
bumper of my particular sherbet ; clothe him in a robe of state, and set 
him upon a white horse, and let him be conducted thrice round the 
Atmeidan, with a herald before him, crying, ‘ Behold the Diverting Re- 
lator whom our Lord the Caliph delights to honour!” ‘To hear is to 
obey with the four-and-twenty servitors ; and I am ineffably exalted. 
Ah, gate of Ivory! 

But it chances that on another day I sit before my Lord the Caliph, 
even on my hams; and I tell my tale and I weave my yarn, when, to my 
consternation, I find that the Great Turk is beginning uneasily to bite 
the amber mouthpiece of his chibouck, and that at last he positively 
yawns. He claps his hands, and the soles of my feet begin to burn as 
with incipient mustard-plasters. Forthwith twenty-four Bey-oglous and 
Ferocious Dhoolies—pardon me if I am not quite‘au fait in the “Arabian 
Court-Guide”—enter the presence, and stand obsequious. ‘ Dogs!” 
cries the Caliph, “take this nephew of a burnt father and give him fif- 
teen and a half dozen with the bastinado. Slit his nostrils, shave his 
head and cut off his ears; set him on an ass with his face towards the 
tail, and parade him six times round the Atmeidan, with a herald 
before him, crying, ‘ Behold the punishment of the wretch who dares 
to bore the descendant of Osman, and to talk bosh to the Padishah of 
Roum!” Ah, gate of Horn! 

I know very well what would be my 1 fate if the editor of the Jm- 
pertinent Review were Soldan; but this is beside the purpose. The pre- 
ceding exordium might appear to you as of the dreamiest and most 
driftless purpose, were I not to hasten to inform you that it contains a 
hidden, yet tangible, meaning, which I now propose to unfold. The 
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servants who so readily obey the behests of the Caliph are, I believe, 
in Europe termed footmen,—more contemptuously, lacqueys, and some- 
times, slangily, flunkeys. Well, it is to the Flunkey tribe that one- 
half of this paper will be devoted. Next, the typical Caliph of the im- 
mortal book of Tales which enchants boy- and girl-kind is Haroun-al- 
Raschid. Is it not so? Well, it is of a recollection of the Arabian 

Vights, and of the good Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, or his instant de- 
scendant, that, in the remaining moiety of my article, I will venture to 
discourse. 

I have long hesitated, as the donkey did between the two bundles 
of hay,—you will not accuse me, after that, of egotistical conceit, O my 
Impertinent editor,—as to which of the Flunkeys figured by our two 
great masters of fiction was the veritable ard natural one. You remem- 
ber Mr. John Smauker in Pickwick—the superlative Bath footman, the 
grandee who bullied the greengrocer at the deathless “swarry,” of 
which the staple was a boiled leg of mutton and trimmings. The pic- 
ture of that “swarry” is worthy to rank with the Propos des Buveurs of 
Rabelais. The man in scarlet whom Sam Weller called “ Blazes ;” the 
man with the cocked-hat and the large bamboo-stick; the man who 
apologised for being “only a coachman ;” the exquisite in powder and 
plush who announced that he had resigned his appointment, after his 
having handsomely consented to carry up a scuttle of coals to the se- 
cond-floor, in consequence of his being required to eat cold meat,— 
these inexpressibly funny Flunkeys come back to us all, after a lapse of 
thirty years, as fresh and vigorous as though they belonged to the 
Flunkeiana which poor John Leech drew. But was Mr. John Smauker 
the real Flunkey, or merely a humorous exaggeration? At very nearly 
the same time that Boz was convulsing the world with the Pickwick 
Papers, W. M. Thackeray, writing anonymously, and destined to remain 
unknown for yet another decade, was designing in Fraser the effigy of 
another Flunkey, differing very widely from the Dickensian type. Gog 
is akin to Magog, but his features and raiment are not the same. Yel- 
lowplush, Jeames of Barkley-square, Delapluche, the flunkeys in Vanity 
Fair and Pendennis and the Newcomes, have a kind of family-likeness 
to Mr. John Smauker; but, analytically considered, they differ as much 
from him as Carlyle’s Dr. Johnson differs from Macaulay’s. Over-and 
over again I have asked myself where Truth was in this powder-plush 
matter :—in Jeames or in Smauker, or between the two. I never kept 
a footman,—not so much as a boy in buttons, myself. I never, until a 
very recent period, conversed or consorted with men-servants, to whom 
—perhaps unjustly—I have ever had the same aversion that I have for 
male-dancers. (Why can’t they do something else?) It fell out, however, 
that, in the course of last summer, I chanced to fall among Flunkeys ; 
not in the pages of a three-volume novel, but in real, every-day life. 
I have arrived at a conclusion now. Mr. Dickens’s Gog is very good ; 
so is Mr. Thackeray’s Magog ; but I have met Og in the flesh, even Og 
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of Bashan himself; and I am inclined to think that he possesses charac- 
teristics such as the novelists never dreamt of. 

To be sure, he was a French Flunkey; but plush is, I take it, cos- 
mopolitan; and powder is not for an age, but for all time. John 
Thomas may be a Gaul, or a Celt, or a Teuton; a Russian, a China- 
man, or a Hindoo; anything, in short, but an American or a Spaniard. 
Your Yankee, it is notorious, will not wear livery—Uncle Sam’s uni- 
form always excepted—on any terms. He conceives the act to be 
beneath the dignity of aman. Your Spaniard, too, although in great 
houses he will condescend to wear the costume assigned to him,—he 
prefers it if in addition to a cocked-hat of Bumble-like form it in- 
cludes a sword; and the footmen of some Spanish magnificoes posi- 
tively carry halberds, — never loses sight of his status as un hombre 
de corazon, who is, socially, next door to a caballero. He is Ruy Blas 
in silk-stockings and pumps; nothing less. He serves you with a 
grave magisterial deference, very different from the half-fawning, half- 
sulky servility of the Flunkey of the West. I remember once dining 
with a Spanish duke—grandee of the first class; sangre azul, and all 
that kind of thing—and, as we rose from table, I dropped my pocket- 
handkerchief. Being half blind, I was unable to find it; so Juan 
Tomas was summoned, and he, I, and the duke all searched for the 
missing mouchoir. At last, a chair being drawn on one side, it be- 
came apparent. Juan Tomas made a movement to pick it up, but 
the grandee gently waved him on one side. “Hs nada,”’—It is nothing, 
he remarked; and, stooping, handed me my property, saying, “ Su paf- 
uelo”’—Your handkerchief. Could this have taken place in England, 
I wonder? Unless I have misread the “ Book of Snobs,” the duke 
should have pointed out the handkerchief to the groom of the chambers, 
who should have mentioned it to the butler, who should have drawn 
the attention of the first valet de chambre to it, who should have in- 
structed a footman to order a page to take it up; and I should never 
have been asked to his grace’s table again for having been so unman- 
nerly as to drop my handkerchief before a duke. 

To return to my Flunkeys, and to my recollection of the Arabian 
Nights. It was midsummer in the year last past, and the Champ 
de Mars being turned into a World’s Fair, all France had gone as 
mad as King Lear. The kings and princes of the earth were hasten- 
ing to kiss the garment’s hem of Imperial France. Crowned heads 
on the boulevards were a drug in the market. The Emperor Prester 
John was unable to obtain an amphitheatre-stall to see Schneider in 
the Grande Duchesse; and the Prince of I. had to wait three-quarters 
of an hour, disregarded by waiters, for a glass of absinthe at the Grand 
Café. The Hereditary Hetman of the Don Cossacks -had entertained 
a party of eighteen cocottes at the Maison Dorée, and made them a 
speech in Don-Sclavonic, saying that this was the proudest and hap- 
piest day of his life; after which he instructed his aide-de-camp to 
pour cognac over the ladies and set their silk-dresses on fire. There 
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"was a good deal of screaming and some smoke; but champagne and 
seltzer soon put the conflagration out, and the aide-de-camp called on 
all the eighteen cocotfes next day with a peacock-feather dress and a 
diamond-handled parasol for each. If you think I am narrating fables, 
just ask Eugéne, the waiter at the Grand Café aforesaid, who threat- 
ened to knock me down because I said there was too much bitter in 
my curacoa ; just ask M. Blagasse, landlord of the Hétel des Blancbecs, 
who charged me fifteen francs a day for a room no bigger than a 
Punch’s show, and turned out the Prince-Bishop of Himmelschinken, 
who wouldn’t pay more than ten, to make room for me; just ask 
the charming Madame Poultdesoie, who makes out the bills in a bower 
of bottles at the Restaurant des Jockeis Couronnés, and who used to 
relate how the Hospodar of Mingrelia and the Waywode of Dacia had 
gone down on their knees and offered her ten thousand francs and 
the grand cross of St. Sigismund for permission to sleep under the 
counter, decent lodgings being impossible of acquisition elsewhere. 

But a greater potentate than Hetman, or Hospodar, or Waywode, 
was on his way to Paris. The Caliph was coming. The Grand Turk 
had been telegraphed from Messina—in the straits of which he had been 
desperately sea-sick, they said—and his arrival at Toulon with an un- 
precedently-brilliant suite was hourly expected. My proprietors—pro- 
prietors of that well-known Conservative journal, the Crown and Sceptre 
—wrote to me at Paris in hot haste. “The Sultan is coming,” they said. 
“Start at once for Toulon. Call upon him. Follow him. Look him up. 
Stick to him. Never mind the bowstring. Put strangulation down in 
your expenses. Never mind being kicked. Have you not a handsome 
allowance for casualties? Be off at once. Never lose sight of him. 
Let us have three columns every morning till you have landed him 
safely in Paris; and mind you write your Turkish legibly, as printers are 
apt to make mistakes.” I have had instructions of the same nature from 
the proprietors of the Crown and Sceptre with reference to the Czar of 
Russia, to King Victor Emmanuel, to the Spanish Revolution, to the 
American Civil War, to General Garibaldi, to the French Exhibition, 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and to Mr. Sloggins, who 
was hanged for murdering Miss Wanks in the mining-districts. I know 
my employers well; am aware that in my relations with them to hear is 
to obey, and have always found them prompt in auditing my little 
charges for cab-hire, broken limbs, shipwreck, hotel-expenses, the yel- 
low-fever, postage and telegrams, tarring and feathering, and solitary 
confinement (including the rack twice a week) in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. So, vogue la galére, I said; and “ Francois,” I added to the 
domestic who was good enough to brush my clothes and steal my cigars 
for four francs a week at the Hotel Blagasse, “just put a Koran and a 
Turkish vocabulary, with a bottle of orange-flower water, and some clean 
linen, in my valise, and tell me what time the express starts for Toulon 
to-night.” 

My proprietors had had the forethought to send me a letter of intro- 
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duction to the Turkish Ambassador in Paris, who was going on to 
Toulon to meet his sovereign ; and they had likewise procured for me, 
by some occult means, a written safe-conduct from General Fleury, the 
Emperor Napoleon’s Master of the Horse, addressed to the Chief Courier 
of the Imperial Household, and authorising that functionary to admit me, 
us a person not named on the face of the document, to return to Paris 
from Toulon in the self-same train which bore the Sultan and his suite. 
The exigences of special correspondents for newspapers are rarely 
attended to and scarcely understood as yet in France. Our neighbours 
can only comprehend a journalist as a person who writes violent articles 
for or against the government, with the view of obtaining the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour and a snug berth in a public office in the first 
place, or of getting into gaol and ultimately into the Corps Législatif 
as an opposition deputy, in the second. The passport addressed to the 
courier-in-chief was therefore to be looked upon as an extreme favour 
and concession, and I esteemed it accordingly. I happened to know 
General Fleury very well, having frequently met him in Algeria, and 
being his debtor for many acts of obliging politeness when the Emperor 
was taking his African jaunt in 1864; but remembering the story of the 
nobleman who knew the Irish gentleman so very well in Bath, but de- 
clined to know him in London, I cautiously refrained from introducing 
myself to the notice of the general when I saw him on the railway- 
platform, preferring to wait till I returned to Algeria to give him an 
opportunity of knowing me again. It is only crowned heads who have 
a special faculty for remembering names and faces. Courtiers forget— 
until they hear that the crowned head has remembered. “ Mon cher 
Monsieur Brown,” Czesar condescends to say as he passes you in an 
antechamber, “‘how do you do?” The silken curtains have scarcely 
closed behind you ere the Marquis de Mouffion, great chamberlain, who 
cut you as dead as a herring ten minutes ago, rushes up to you and 
half wrings your hand off. Where have you been all this time—you, 
his distinguished, his much-esteemed Brown? I know a very famous 
Englishman who is full of toadies. Sometimes I quarrel with the 
famous man, and then Captain Lick and the Reverend Mr. Spital, when 
they pass me in the street, avert their eyes or cross to the other side. 
Then I make it up with the famous man, and Lick halloos to me from 
the steps of the Sabretasche Club begging me, as “old fellow,” to name 
a day to dine with him; while Spital almost weeps with affection when 
he meets me, and entreats me to allow him to insert the little hexa- 
meters I once wrote on “ Hot Roast Goose”—my solitary poetical effort 
—in the collection of Specimens of Eminent British Authors he is pub- 
lishing. 

I went down to Marseilles by the night express—what a sweltering 
night it was, and how loudly did that Lyonnese capitalist by my side 
smell of the garlic-flavoured sausages of his native city!—and reached 
Toulon by about five o’clock in the afternoon. The next morning, 
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the thundering of innumerable guns announced that the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz had arrived in the harbour of Toulon. Don’t be afraid that I am 
about to weary you with a réchauffé of special correspondence. I 
earned my salt by telling the whole story of the Sultan’s landing in 
France, and have no desire to draw my wages again for the same task. 
Remember the story of “ Twice Paid,” in the New Adlantis. When, 
journalistically, I had safely landed my Sultan, and got him to the hotel 
of the Maritime Prefecture, my next concern was to get myself on board 
the very limited express which was to convey the illustrious guest, and a 
mob of French courtiers and functionaries, and a vast mass of baggage, 
to Paris. I had met the courier-in-chief on the previous day. He was 
a fat, oily, smiling little man, and was then attired in a green surtout 
and a white hat. Directly I exhibited my credentials, he showed me a 
duplicate thereof; told me that I had been specially recommended to 
him by “our friends /a-bas”—who were our friends down there ?—and 
offered me his hand, his snuff-box, and his services. He was good 
enough to procure an apartment for me at the pretty inn of the Croix 
de Malte—otherwise, so crowded was Toulon with Turks and heretics, 
I think I should have been compelled to sleep in one of the boats in 
the port, or to bivouac under the trees in the Marché au Foin. I asked 
this obliging courier to breakfast; and he made, at the conclusion of 
the repast, one of the most delicious salads of fresh figs I ever tasted. 
Did you ever partake of fig-salad? The Provencaux are wonderfully 
expert in its preparation. 

But the next day I lost my courier-in-chief. He was not to be 
found. He was nowhere, or, the rather, he was everywhere. A dozen 
times during the morning he passed me in a hack carriage, driving for 
dear life. He waved his hand to me; but he was not to be got at. He 
was at the Maritime Prefecture. He was on board the Sultan’s yacht- 
He was closeted with the Grand Vizier. He was at the railway-ter- 
minus bullying the Administration. He was at the barracks of the 
Sapeurs Pompiers instructing the band in the Sultan’s March, to play 
the Padishah out of the station with. He was drinking a vin @honneur 
with the Mayor. He was telegraphing to the Emperor “ All goes 
well. The sentiments towards France of the Sultan’s black pipe-bearer are 
unalterably favourable. Depend on the devotion of your courier-in- 
chief.” I came upon him at last, and upon my word he was flirting with 
a pretty girl—who looked for all the world like Sterne’s nut-brown 
maid—at the corner of the Haymarket of Toulon. 

But he was a changed Courier. He had broken out in an eruption 
of gold-buttons, and was thickly seamed with gold-lace. He wore a 
monstrous cocked-hat, buckskin breeches, sticking-plaster boots, and a 
couteau de chasse. He looked something between a field-marshal, the 
City Marshal, and the Postillon de Longumeau. He was very glad to 
see me, although I daresay he had never bestowed a single thought on 
me since we last met. How was it possible that he should, considering 
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his multifarious avocations? “The imperial train ?” I hurriedly asked. 
“The Sultan’s train ?” “It is even now starting,” the courier-in-chief 
made answer. “ Hasten to the terminus. Ask for me. I go to fetch 
the Sultan. I fly. Heaven bless you!” And away slipped the courier- 
in-chief. 

I suppose that I never in my life saw before a scene of such pic- 
turesque confusion as was exhibited at the Toulon railway-station be- 
fore the courier-in-chief, with the civil and military authorities of 
the department, two regiments of infantry and a squadron of lancers to 
back him, could get the Padishah comfortably, or uncomfortably, under 
weigh for Paris. Such fighting and screaming, swearing in tongues 
known and unknown, such jostling, scrambling, pushing, and hustling 
to get into carriages—such Babel-like cries of “You can’t come in 
here!” and “ There’s a seat in this compartment!” and “No, there 
isn’t!” ‘ Mashallah” battled with “ Mille tonnerres!” and “ Corpo di 
bacco!” with the familiar but untranscribable British expletive. “I 
won’t say who swore in English. Viziers, ambassadors, pashas, beys, 
effendis, chamberlains, cooks, valets, commissaries of police, doctors, 
interpreters, naval officers, aides-de-camp, railway-porters, and secre- 
taries of legation were all jammed up together in one frantic throng. 
Careful not to intrude where I was not wanted, I forbore searching for 
a seat until the very last moment; thinking, perhaps, that the courier- 
in-chief had reserved a snug compartment somewhere for him and my- 
self, and a few particular friends. But the courier-in-chief hadn’t 
done anything of the sort. The courier-in-chief was five thousand 
miles away; at least, he might have been for any good that he was to 
me. Now and then I caught a glimpse of his great gold-laced cocked- 
hat bobbing up and down in the surging crowd; but I could not get 
near him, and save once on the following morning at Lyons, when I 
came upon him with a bandanna handkerchief tied round his head 
instead of the cocked-hat, and looking very “ seedy” and yellow after a 
night’s unrest, I saw no more of my courier-in-chief till we reached 
Paris. My belief is that he never entered a carriage at all, but rode on 
the engine. 

However, it became imperative, under the urgent representations 
of the guards, to find a seat somewhere. I saw an open door, and I 
bolted in, desperate at last, and unmindful of what company I might 
be in. It was a first-class saloon-carriage, that was all I knew. * The 
whistle sounded; cannon thundered from fort La-malgue ; the military 
bands gave us a parting fanfare as we moved out of the station, and 
away went the Sultan of Turkey towards the great metropolis of the 
Giaours. We speedily fell into the jarring, heavy jog-trot which in 
France passes current for express speed; and I put on my travelling- 
cap, and lit up a cigar, and began to look around me to see what 
manner of folk my fellow-travellers might be. O horror! the saloon- 
carriage was fall of John Thomases. I HAD FALLEN AMONG 
FLUNKEYS ! 
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There were three or four strapping fellows, in the imperial livery of 
green and gold, with silk-stockinged legs, and shining pumps, and 
powdered from the parietalis to the occiput. There was a flunkey in 
pink and silver, and one in sky-blue with yellow trimmings. There 
was one in scarlet turned up with white. There was a Prussian chasseur 
with an embroidered pelisse and a cocked-hat with green plumes, a 
couple of grooms in tops and leathers, and a young imp of a page-boy— 
the image of young Bailey in Martin Chuzzlewit—who had been in the 
service of an English family at Nice, and nearly drove me mad with 
imitations of “Sir John” and “ Miladi,” always winding up with a 
drawling “aow yaas.”’ I must do him the justice to say that he was 
quite unaware of the fact of my being an Englishman, otherwise, so 
sure as there are figs in Provence, I would have had his blood. 

These flunkeys belonged either to the imperial household, or were 
lacqueys attendant on some of the great court functionaries, or the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps, who had come down to Toulon to welcome the 
Sultan. The only person, with the exception of myself, in plain clothes 
was a gentleman with very extensive moustaches and very luxuriant 
whiskers and very large white hands, and a profusion of rings, brooches, 
watch-trinkets, and other jewelry. I hoped, at first, that he had 
fallen among flunkeys inadvertently, as I had; but, entering into con- 
versation with him, I discovered that he was the court hairdresser, and 
was hail-fellow-well-met with the imperial footmen: “ Des braves garcons, 
tout ce quwil y a de plus distingué,” he called them. He was a friend of 
the chief courier, however, which was something, and spoke of him 
affectionately as “ Charles.” Charles would be desolated, he was sure, 
for he had received particular instructions to pay particular attention 
to me. He knew all about me apparently. ‘Your services are so 
valuable,” he remarked. I bowed on grateful behalf of the British press. 
“So much zeal, so much devotion,” he continued. I bowed again. “ Wot 
that I think there is any danger,” he concluded. This, I confess, puzzled 
me. What the deuce did he mean by danger? 

He promised that better quarters should be found for me at the 
next station; but that next station, so far as I was concerned, never 
came, and Charles of the gold-laced cocked-hat was never to be found. 
The court-barber himself disappeared from the carriage at Marseilles, 
and returned no more. I observed that he whispered the flunkeys be- 
fore he departed, and they all treated me subsequently with extraor- 
dinary deference, yet with a kind of timorous avoidance which was not 
respect, and which puzzled me more than ever. 

I hope I shall never pass another twenty hours in the society of 
such a gang of unmitigated ruffians, and I sincerely hope that all Eng- 
lish flunkeys do not resemble them. I am not so much animadverting 
on their abuse of their masters,—we are all, high and low, given to 
abusing our betters,—or to the ribaldry of their language, which, espe- 
cially when they spoke of the ladies of the court, was of a nature to 
make one wish that the whipper-in of the Pytchley Hunt could be 
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called in and told not to be sparing of the double thonging. Their 
ruffianism was chiefly shown in their insatiable gormandising, and in 
their shameless propensity to “loot.” Whenever we stopped, the flun- 
keys over-ate and over-drank themselves ; and whenever they returned 
to the carriage, it was with some unlawful booty in the way of edibles 
or potables. The refreshment-rooms along the line all kept open house. 
You might ca!l for whatever you liked,—from champagne to cigars,— 
and the Empercr paid for all. Owing to successive ‘‘loot,’”’ our saloon, 
before we were half-way to Paris, became as full of good things as the 
steward’s pantry on board a steamer. Champagne, claret, medoc, and 
cognac,—at one ctation where we halted in the middle of the night to 
take in water the flunkeys “looted” a bottle of absinthe,—cold fowls, 
veal-pies, bunches of grapes,—a whole pine-apple at Marseilles,—Lyons, 
sausages, rigio cigars, and Savoy biscuits,—these were the trophies which 
these brigands in plush gathered along the rail. Somewhere near Lyons, 
I remember, where we made a stay for breakfast, a number of cabinets- 
de-toilette had been fitted up for the Turks to make themselves clean 
and tidy ; and here the flunkeys ‘looted’ scented soap and eau-de- 
cologne. I believe they would have “looted” the basins and ewers if 
they could; and I am not at all certain that they did not annex a few 
towels. My only consolation was, that at this same early morn they 
were obliged to go away to the head of the train to brush their masters’ 
clothes, clean their boots, and hold the basins while they washed. They 
swore frightfully when they returned ; but I was rid of them for full 
three-quarters ofan hour. During the whole journey I slept and smoked 
as much as I could to keep off the flunkeys; and I got a loaf and some 
sausage and a bottle of wine at Lyons, and slipped a five-franc piece 
into the hand of the waiter who brought me the viands. He looked 
very much astonished, but took the money notwithstanding. Loot was 
the order ofthe day. Did not the Emperor pay for all? The gargon 
must have thought me an idiot. 

When we reached Paris, and, amidst more braying of trumpets and 
more thundering of artillery, landed our Caliph at the terminus by the 
Place de la Bastille, I shook the hair-powder off, and breathed more 
freely. The flunkey who had sat next me was not a bad fellow, and 
had frequently attempted to impose a little decorum on the remaining 
vagabonds in the carriage. I gave him my hand at parting, and bade 
him farewell, on my part, I am sure, quite heartily. He took my hand 
and bowed his bon jour ; but as I walked away with my portmanteau, I 
heard him utter this curious valedictory remark : ‘‘Sacré mouchard, va !” 

You know what a mouchard is. Upon my word I am afraid that 
the flunkeys and the court-barber, and the courier-in-chief himself per- 
chance, had taken me, a harmless member of the British Fourth Estate, 
to be a detective policeman. 
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THE long galleries that stretch down by the committee-rooms of 
the House of Commons, and which are indeed vast anterooms, were 
filled with loungers and talkers, with men rushing backwards and for- 
wards. There is perhaps more business there, and more depending 
on that business, than anywhere else in the world. A paradise, too, 
for lawyers and barristers. In their own hierarchy, they there rise 
many steps,—there is no greater power, like judges, to control them 
or to require homage. How precious everything becomes once that 
portal is crossed : time, talent, name—everything except the suitor’s 
money, which comes showering heavily into the laps of these legal 
Daniies. 

At this period there were many petitions “on,” and many com- 
mittees sitting. Every little door that opened and shut down that 
endless series opened and shut on a terrible game of hazard going on 
within, on which many, many thousands were staked—a game indeed 
where there was inattention, sometimes sleep, oftener absence, oftener 
still stupidity, on the part Of the croupiers who dealt. The only 
chances were in clever “ cogging”—adroit management on the part of 
the players. 

One of these rooms was labelled “ Calthorpe Election Committee ;” 
and outside it was a busy group—witnesses, attorneys, and a barrister 
or two. Richard Lugard, the sitting member, was very confident ; 
sometimes he grew a little nervous, and frequently much fretted and 
provoked, by being harassed in this way. So amazing, too, after all 
his success, and with so many talking of it and congratulating him. 

Here now it was beginning; and Begbie, Bligh’s counsel, was 
‘*stating his case to the committee.” That committee was composed 
of Sir Welbore Craven (chairman), Mr. Slater, Mr. Robins Gore, Mr. 
Bond, and Mr. W. C. M‘Culloch, who were behind a horse-shoe fence. 
From behind that fence they looked out at a strange raffish crowd— 
the Calthorpians brought up from their district four days before (Sir 
Welbore had been ill), and maintained at frightful cost in town. 
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There was Paget, Mr. Lugard’s London solicitor, who found him money 
when he wanted it, and his Calthorpe solicitor, and his Calthorpe voters. 
And there were Bligh’s solicitors and his voters, and, as we have said, 
Begbie, Q.C., stating his case. Begbie was a dry, thin-voiced little 
man, but who was known to be exquisitely artful. He was in a great 
deal of business, but generally contrived to give apparently a deal 
of time to each case. With him were others,—Sloper, an admirable 
junior—Oliver, who was spoken of as “rising,” “ promising,” “ safe,” 
and who was “getting into leading business.” The old committee- 
chairman always used to say when the leader had “to fly,” and an 
apology was made by the junior for his taking the matter up, “The 
case will suffer nothing in your hands, Mr. Oliver; we always hear 
you with pleasure and instruction.’ 

Mr. Lugard had not been so fortunate. By desperate exertion 
they had got hold of Legge, Q.C., who was wholly in parliamentary 
practice, and really spent his time and professional service in flying 
down the corridor from one room to another, his gown spread like a 
mainsail, and clerks hanging on to the rigging. By the aid of such 
“mainsheets” he was dragged into a hot and steaming room, packed 
with his fellow-creatures—all whose faces were turned on him to hear 
what he would say to get them out of the knot they were waiting for 
him to untie; a knot requiring teeth and nails to open at any time, 
but which he must pick open impromptu, as it were, or make a pre- 
tence of opening : an eager mouth being at each ear pouring in vari- 
ous recipes. Sometimes the point has “gone off,” or been solved, 
during the absence of the agitated express ; and when the great de- 
liverer arrives it is over. Then his face grows distrait—he whispers, 
he takes a note, but he is out of his element. He can do nothing 
except under high pressure. He is looking to the door ; and in a mo- 
ment a wild attorney is tearing in—rushing, tumbling over everyone. 
Legge, to his relief, knows he is wanted. Behind the back of his hand 
he tells the panicstruck junior to “get out” something, and “ press 
him on the mesne rates,”’—then spreads the mainsail; and he is 
away before the gale to the room where the Gas Question is being 
brought out. Lugard sees with infinite impatience that he is not 
there, and that he will not hear a syllable of Begbie’s damaging speech, 
which trails on for three quarters of an hour, and at last concludes. 
It is scandalous; and yet “that fellow” has been retained at some fright- 
ful sum, and will have to be “refreshed” on a scale which it is only 
etiquette should correspond to the magnitude of the retainer. 

Here are the witnesses being examined by Simpson, Q.C.; and cer- 
tainly Lugard now begins to be amazed and frightened by some of their ~ 
revelations. Why was this concealed from him? There could be no 
mistaking the stolid faces of the corrupt Calthorpe voters, their pro- 
vincial dialect, and their confession candidly made “how Mr. —— 
had come to their wives, when they themselves were out, and had pro- 
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mised this and that ; and with a smiling, pleasant face Mr. had 
shown the greatest interest in the family and the children ;” and when 
he had gone away, the strange and amazing phenomenon was dis- 
covered of a bank-note for fifty pounds being discovered on the chimney- 
piece. The cross-examination of this witness by Legge was admirable. 
“Was it such a wonderful sight? Had he never seen such a natural 
curiosity as a fifty-pound bank-note ?”—a supposition that was indig- 
nantly rejected. 

Sometimes the two leaders got into a quarrel, and seemed to regard 
the efforts of the chairman to compose their differences with contempt ; 
Lugard hovering about, bursting out into the gallery for air, scarcely 
able to contain himself, as some new witness came up. “ They’ve 
paid these fellows themselves,” he said ; “it’s a conspiracy.” Bligh 
did not appear. ‘He pretends to be indifferent—it’s not worth his 
while.” But Bligh was really busy; engaged in a heavy case, which 
he could not leave. 

Begbie, Q.C., “that little wasp,” as some of his brethren called him, 
made a most characteristic and damaging speech, which turned Lugard 
pale. But towards the end of the day his own counsel had Ais turn, 
and with masterly skill “showed up” the “ conspiracy,” as he persisted 
in calling it. He “shattered” the case of the other side — pounding 
it into fragments, as with blows of a sledge-hammer. Lugard’s spirits 
rose with every change: his eager face, now exhibiting triumph, now 
scorn, emphasised every turn of the speaker. What provoked him was 
the behaviour of the members of the committee. One was writing 
letters, one was reading letters ; a third would get up to go out, and 
had been away now nearly half-an-hour. Sometimes there was whisper- 
ing and “jokes.” It was scandalous, he thought—such interests being 
at stake. 

At last, however, the evidence, speeches, all came to an end, and 
the order was given to clear the room. The committee were to consider 
their decision. Lugard, flushed, excited, half-frantic, hung about the 
corridor, talked to his solicitor, could scarcely, as he said, “keep his 
soul in his body,” waiting to hear the verdict. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PROPOSAL, 


AGAIN we return to the little heroine of this story—to her happy 
days and pleasant nights, as she carried on this fashionable and seduc- 
tive campaign. With her youth and spirits— though she was not 
robust—it was not so difficult : and there is many a frail, and perhaps 
consumptive, factory - girl who goes through double the work, has 
less sleep, and less food. But for Lady Margaret it was more wonder- 
ful. Her secret was having no anxieties; she had no daughters to 
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“put out ;” she was not “gaming,” so to speak—playing desperately 
high stakes, for a few seasons, in the hope of the matrimonial dice 
turning up sixes for her and hers. She was full of the agreeable juices 
of nature: if she dined out, she dined well, and enjoyed the meal; if 
she went to the ball, there were the young men—their own little legion 
—who were more affectionately solicitous about her supper, than if 
they had been her sons. Indeed she found “ going out” very pleasant ; 
and as she knew that she would have Diana but a short time under her 
care, she had already pitched on another young lady, equally friendless, 
and nearly equally desirable in every way, with whom she designed to 
remplacer her present client. So have noble ladies looked out, we are 
told, for a suitable orphan to adopt. 

Hers was a very sensible mind, and, for a woman of fashion, full of 
fair principles and inclined to fair dealing. As we have mentioned, 
she had long since seen and candidly owned to herself “ that nothing 
was to be done with Canning.” Diana, indeed, as we have said, had 
all but told her what her private feelings were to that gentleman. 

Next to winning a battle for herself, the true entrepreneuse in these 
matters loves the glory of victory for dse/f. There was great glory in 
clambering up the breach and carrying off the coronet. Such success 
wins reputation, if not substantial personal profit. With this view, 
from the very beginning she had marked young Lord Patmore, and had 
even fixed a time for the escalade. That noble youth was indeed in a 
sad way. He dearly adored Diana; and he would have liked nothing 
better than tohave gone on in this delightful elysium—as who wouldnot? 
—for years. He would have liked, too, to have laid his coronet at her 
feet, according to the old-fashioned phrase; for so engaging, so charm- 
ing a young creature he thought he had never seen yet. But then he 
was afraid of “ making a fool of himself;” and there were familiars in 
the regiment, and especially Major Bellamy, whose knowledge of the 
world and sarcastic good common-sense remarks he quite dreaded. 

Major Bellamy was very severe on =, and at balls and such places 
always “had his eye on him.” 

“Why, Pat,” he would say, “you are as fresh and green as a new 
oyster off the beds! You should have a nurse after you, and a go- 
cart.” 

“Pat” would screw his glass into his eye, and foolishly ask, 
“ Wh—why so ?” 

“ Because the whole town sees it ; because you are regularly caught 
by that girl and her scheming chaperone.” 

“No, I’m not; nothing of the kind.” 

“They give it out, then. They know who they are dealing with, 
my friend. Why, usedn’t you to tell us, child, when you first came, you 
were fifteenth baron, and had fifty years’ minority, and could pick and 
choose where you liked ?” 

“ Well, and it’s the truth ; you know it is—now.” 
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“TI know it is! D’ye hear Pat talking like a Solomon! Why, the 
whole town is looking at you; and after being put into the Cuckoo—” 

On this allusion Patmore turned very red indeed. The Cuckoo was 
the new paper supposed to be maintained by witty gentlemen in the 
public offices, who furnished fun, and jokes, and private information 
merely as an amusement. So far “it had paid” very well; but the no- 
velty was wearing off, and the information about naming marriages, 
political changes, &c., growing very meagre indeed; so much s0, that 
they were driven to speculation, and less reliable sources of informa- 
tion. 

It was a fact that some such notice of Patmore’s coming alliance 
was actually figuring in the current number of the week. He was at once 
shown on the first page, under a little sketch of a cuckoo dressed for 
a ball, with an opera-glass and crush hat—an announcement that brought 
the colour to his cheeks : 

‘“*We are authorised to announce that Lord Bagnio will be the new 
Steward of the Household. 

“ Sir John Chaunter has resigned the Mastership of the Furzeby 
Hounds. 

“ A marriage is arranged between Viscount Patmore and Miss Diana 
Gay, of Gay Court.” 


The fright, the annoyance of the noble youth was incredible. For 
the first time in his life he seemed to know what trouble and anxiety 
were. Worse again was “the persecution” he had to endure, everybody 
“bothering” and congratulating fifty times in the day. Worse again 
was the affected compassion of his older friends and brethren, who said, 
“Poor Pat! I warned you, recollect.” 

One would have thought that a young girl pretty and engaging, 
with so handsome a fortune, would have suited this young gentleman. 
But he had really come to think that the most splendid heiress in Eng- 
land, with a title and great ducal connection, would be what he must 
eventually look for. 

Diana soon heard of this announcement, and was greatly diverted. 
She looked forward to that night when she would meet the young lord 
at a ball; for these young people met somewhere every day, just as if 
they were stopping in the same house, and “they would have such a 
laugh over it.” The young lord came to the ball ; but she soon noticed 
he had a shy and scared look. Indeed he came up and went through 
a sort of “ duty dance,” but was “short” in his answers, and eager to 
get away. The faintest change of this sort is perceptible, and Diana 
understood it all in a second, as much as though he had come up and 
told her. 

The quick eye of General Lady Margaret also saw how things were. 
“He is frightened,” she said to herself, “mean little cub! She’s far 
too good for him.” 
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Diana was a little annoyed and vexed; but she had great pride, and 
tossed her pretty head when she saw “ Pat” positively gazing at her 
from a coign of vantage. But there were plenty to fill the gap, who 
rushed in chivalrously—notably another young lord, Lord Mountabor, 
—handsome, manly, sensible, sure to do in the world, and worth a 
dozen of the “empty-headed” Patmore. This gentleman really ad- 
mired Diana, but had kept away in consideration of the ground being 
preoccupied. 

One of the curious features in human character was expressed by 
a character in the Beggars’ Opera, in certainly a coarse turn, but which 
is still broadly true. There a rude observer hinted paradoxically that 
one of the secrets for “keeping the men on” was, strange to say, keep- 
ing them off. In other words, indifference is one of the spurs to regard. 
A too great welcome, a devotion that approaches homage, only elevates 
the conceit of the soul thus worshipped. What is cheap, in short, is 
scarcely so valued. This is speaking now within the circle of worldly 
morality. 

Before the night was over young Patmore was full of rage and 
repentance, was calling himself fool, “beast” even; and at the end, 
when his rival was leading out Lady Margaret and her charge, could 
hardly contain himself, and made his way up to form part of the cor- 
tége. He was just in time to hear Lady Margaret inviting his rival. 

“ Come up to us to lunch to-morrow, and we'll settle about the Opera.” 

“ Pat’s” eyes were on Diana, full of a bitter, killing, sulky reproach. 
She nodded to him gaily. “Flirt,” “coquette,” was in his mind. 

That night, when he went home, he had made up his mind. He 
believed himself deeply in love with her, though in truth he was not. 
It was the toy denied to the child, and for which he is inclined to cry. 
But he had made up his mind. What others so valued must surely be — 
valuable. Besides, she was really “a good match.” There was credit 
in marrying “so fine a fortune,” and even some in cutting out the 
other fellows, especially “that conceited ass” Mountabor, who had ac- 
tually pushed in front of him when they were competing for Diana’s 
cloaks, &c. 

Diana and her matron talked over the night as they always did, 
and as we are told ladies always do. Such gossip is enjoyed with an 
exquisite relish. The battles of the night are fought over again in a 
sort of luxurious ease and delightful retrospect. Good spirits, the par- 
donable elation of triumph, give all the brilliancy of a photograph. 
There is an incisive truth, a vigorous touching and “dashing off” 
which Constance and Helen know not at other hours of the day. 

“TI don’t know what is over that cub,” Lady Margaret said in a 
ruminative way; “he is in some frump or other.” 

“OQ, it is only the Cuckoo,” said Diana gaily; “it has frightened 
him, the foolish creature. And yet he is a good creature too. He is 
so young,” added she, with quite the air of an old person. 
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Lady Margaret was projecting herself into the future. “He is a 
very good match, dear,” she said. ‘The dowagers are all polling for 
him. Lady Penwillion, that old schemer, would give her eyes for 
him, for that long daughter of hers. Now listen, Diana,” added Lady 
Margaret seriously ; “ you must really make up your mind.” 

“To what?” said Diana. 

“To take Pat. You will never do better, dear. He is a good 
creature, and all that; and really it is my duty now to speak to you 
seriously.” (Lady Margaret had got on what I believe is called a 
peignotr, and had set off her armour and incumbrances, her wreath, 
combs, &c., and was folding herself up comfortably in an arm- 
chair, with her feet on the fender.) “You see, my dear, your posi- 
tion is a very serious one. You are quite helpless; and if anything 
happened to me—which may at any moment—and you know what Sir 
Duncan told me the other day—” 

That eminent physician had told her she was of “too full a habit 
of body;” and that she must take plain fare, or “ fatty degeneration” 
might “ supervene,”—a caution the worthy lady was amused at; such 
destiny never affecting persons of condition, or at least only at some 
remote and distant period. And so she dined out, and dined out; and 
the “ habit of body” became slowly fuller and fuller. 

“ Now,” she went on, “ you know I consider myself in place of a 
mother ; and have your interest at heart just as much. You know we 
cannot carry this on very long. Bowman is dying to be back at his 
place, and his trees, and his ploughboys. Then there is the new wing. 
So I tell you, dearest, it is all-important we should make the hay when 
we have the sun. And I tell you, if we were to wait till the Calends 
come back, we won’t get one as good.” 

*“* As who, dear ?” asked Diana, laughing. ‘“‘ Do you mean Pat ?” 

“Yes. IfI were choosing, I could not select a better.” 

“But,” said Diana, laughing again, “this is so funny. Surely you 
saw him to-night, dear? We are two for ever.” 

“Ah, you child,” said Lady Margaret good-humouredly, “ leave 
these things to me. You understand nothing of them. The man’s over 
head in love, and will propose before the week is out—and you must 
take him.” 

Diana tossed her head. 

“What! give up my liberty when I am only just beginning to see 
what this pretty world is ?” 

Lady Margaret stood up, and became grave. 

**T am quite serious, Diana. You must doit. You don’t know the 
perils that are round. You have no one but Bowman and me; and as 
for poor Bowman—well! You will be surrounded with schemers and 
adventurers, all desiring to prey on you; and your little head will be 
no match for them, my poor child.” 

Diana had never heard Lady Margaret speak so affectionately and 
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so earnestly. She was quite touched; and going up to her, gave hera 
kiss. 

“ Good child,” said Lady Margaret. ‘‘ Now, think it over well to- 
night, for it is very, very serious; you might as well be left on a desert 
island to find yourself clothes and food, and your own dinner.” 

Diana went to bed thinking very seriously of this disastrous posi- 
tion. The “desert island” brought it home to her very forcibly. She 
saw how utterly helpless was her condition; and anyone who took up 
the air of monitor or preacher had always an awful influence on her, and 
she went to bed that morning in a very sober state of mind. 

The next day was more than filled in by the usual round; and in the 
programme there was a vast amount of what Lady Margaret would call 
“ business” to be got through: appointments, visits, possibly a flower- 
show—the inevitable “ Park,” which Wally Pepys said she would have 
been less disinclined to omit than her morning prayers. It was just 
after lunch when Diana was in the drawing-room, having snatched a 
hurried moment to water some plants, when an eager figure entered 
with a very flushed face and voice of trepidation. Diana coloured as 
she saw him. It was her young lord. 

“T have called to see you,” he said in the same nervous tone; “ and 
—I have called to see you,” he could only repeat. “I wanted to speak 
about last night—I am afraid—I know I behaved like a savage.” 

Diana laughed genuinely. 

“How ? when? I never noticed it.” 

There was no danger evidently, so she could have her little “‘ fun.” 

“* No,” he said, “‘I know you did not; because you are too gentle— 
too good—too angelic—too—” 

Diana was a little alarmed now. This did look danger, and she 
half rose. 

“ Don’t go,” he said; “I came expressly to tell you how unhappy I 
am. What a miserable night I have had of it—tossing, I asswre you— 
not closing my eyes—at least, until very early—” 

Again Diana could not help smiling. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘ Lord Patmore, I forgive you for whatever it is, 
for you do seem so penitent ; and now I think I must go to see if 
Lady Margaret—” 

“No, no; not yet. I have something to tell you—something very 
important to propose. I mean—” he added, fretted at having used this 
awkward word. “But if I only knew that you had some liking for 
me—and did not hate me—” 

“ Hate you !” repeated Diana with amused wonder. 

(* Minx !” some of her friends would have called her.) 

“OQ, dear, why should you think that? Have I ever done any- 
thing ?” 

“You know,” he went on, “what I am—at least, Lady Margaret 
does—and what they all think of me—and last year I could not tell 
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you—it wouldn’t be fair, you know—all the great matches they proposed 
to me: Lady this and that—connections that would have strengthened 
the family, and all that. And éhis year they went on with the same 
game, I assure you. But I didn’t care for any of ’em, because—and I 
must tell you the reason—and I was thinking it all over last night— 
because there is no one like you; and if you would have me—now take 
time,” he added desperately, “and think—think it well over ; and with 
Lady Margaret too. She understands it better—” 

“O,” said Diana, now in a flutter, “what is all this? 0, I am so 
sorry.” 
“You must think it over. I can wait—wait any time, you know 
—to the end of the season.” 

What could Diana say? She could not bring herself to be blunt, 
and hurt one who had paid her such a compliment. She was quite un- 
equal to the situation. But happily at that moment the door was 
opened, and General Lady Margaret spurred in briskly to take the com- 
mand of the situation. 

“T think, dear,” she said, “Madam Cerise or some of them are 
waiting for you below. Go down to them, darling.” 

Diana obeyed orders at once, and her guardian took possession of 
the guest. Diana did not wish to disturb them ; though half-an-hour 
and more passed away, she did not venture to return. Then she heard 
him bounding down the stairs, and departing in great elation. Then 
the General summoned her. 

“What did I tell you, dear, last night?” she said with pardonable 
triumph, and indeed it seemed to Diana something like divination; 
‘he has settled it all with me.” 

“O, but I can’t,” said Diana, excited. “Iwas going to tell him so 
when he said he would wait.” 

“Now, dear, leave it to the old head. Exactly what I told him. 
He ts to wait—there is the sensible footing—to the end of the season. 
The poor child says as long as you like; and then, if you have learned 
to like him—which of course you will—” 

Diana looked very grave. 

“0, indeed, I can do no such thing, dear. I should be miserable ; 
you know I should. I must speak to him plainly. I can give him no 
hopes; and shall be the same then as I shall be now.” 

“You can’t tell him that, dear; and if you do then send him about 
his business. Now really, Diana, sit down there. This is too serious 
a thing to be light or childish about. It is not fair to the man; not 
honourable—indeed it is not. Not fair, dear. Coming here day after 
day; dining with him; the talk of everyone; leading him on; making 
yourself so conspicuous. I assure you the most heartless flirt could not 
have done more. You should have told me—even last night, Diana.” 

Our heroine was silent. For this ingenious way of putting on her 
what she had really no part in she had no answer ready. In presence 
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of this greater mind she was helpless. She could not argue or reason; 
and she almost felt that she had not behaved handsomely. 

Lady Margaret saw all this, and judiciously struck in with the 
“ point” she had mentioned before. 

“You know there is no hurry; at the end of the season you can do 
what you like with him; and when I am discharging the servants, you 
can do the same with him. And in fact, dear, I told him as much; 
and it’s all settled; so there it stands ; and don’t be unkind to the poor 
wretch, or make him miserable and shoot himself, or do something 
equally dreadful.” 

This artful arrangement was thus concluded. “A dreadful busi- 
ness,” perhaps a scene, which Diana shrunk from always, and which 
pained that little head always, was thus averted. Responsibility was 
staved off: She still could not but wonder at and admire the amazing 
instinct of her guardian, who thus knew, and even foretold, what was 
going to happen. It was a triumph—and not unpleasing; for the agi- 
tated transports of the young lord had moved her. 

But still it was a mere pleasant dream. She did not seriously think 
a moment of a solemn alliance. There was time—years before her— 
and this was a délassement. 

The drive, too long delayed, had to be postponed, giving place to 
this important event. It was about four o’clock ; Lady Margaret and 
her protégée were still “talking it over’—the former dwelling on the 
prestige which would follow when this conquest became known. Then 
there was duty; the arrear of visits, &c. to be attended; then came 
evening and night; and Lady Margaret went up to get on her harness 
once more. 


CuaptTer XII. 
DEFEAT, 


Drana was already dressed; fresh as the bouquet she had in her 
hand—the choicest and most costly flowers—sent by the young lord. 
She was always ready to the moment; her protectress was infinitely 
more laborious and careful in her preparations. In her choice flowers 
and rich dress—a triumph of Madam Cerise’s art—she seemed the last 
choice bit of nature’s Sévres. She was in good spirits, and not a little 
elated with the events of the day. Suddenly she heard a step on the 
stairs, and Lugard strode in. She had forgotten him; the great petition 
—all that was depending on it—was to be decided that very evening. 
The flushed face, the wild and excited eye, the dark weight of gloom 
and despair on his face, told her the event. She ran to him. 

“O, my poor Richard, I am so, so sorry !” 

He flung himself on the sofa. 

“No, I don’t want pity, or anything of that sort. It’s all over at 
last. This finishes me.” 
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“Indeed no, Richard; you must not give way. Don’t think of it 
now.” 

“Tt is easy to say that to a ruined man! It is all over at last. I 
may give up now; I shall never survive the mortification.” 

“O, you will; you will,” Diana said, at her wits’ end to know what 
shape of comfort to offer; her gentle face, too, filied with the deepest 
compassion. ‘You will find something else; I know you will. And 
we will all help you.” 

“T want no help from anyone. I have nothing now to live for! 
What is to become ofme? But it was all planned from the beginning 
by him—that mean, scheming fellow. This was part of his devilish 
scheme; just to let me seem to win at first, to give me a greater 
mortification. But if I live only for that one thing, it will be to pay 
him back. By God, I will!” 

Lady Margaret entered, a great expanse of silk and laces; she was 
on pleasure bent. She had no thought for the serious prose of life at 
that hour. 

“Captain Lugard here ?” she said carelessly. “Are you coming 
with us ?” } 

**No, no; he is not,” said Diana ; “and I am so sorry for him.” 

‘Good heavens! what has happened ?” 

“IT am no longer Member of Parliament. They have turned me 
out.” 

“O, I am sure we are so sorry,” said Lady Margaret, in about the 
tone she would have declined an invitation; “but you will try again. 
There was young Ventnor, he got in for some other place after he was 
unseated. That’s what is done always. Diana dear, I am afraid—” 

** And pray where am I to get money to do that? Where am I to 
get money to pay the frightful sums all this has cost me? Where am 
I to get enough to keep a house over my head ?” 

“ Good gracious !” said Lady Margaret, scared, “ is it so bad as that? 
Your father surely—” 

“We will all help,” said Diana eagerly; “we are such old 
friends.” ‘ 

“ Now, I don’t want any of this,” said Lugard, pacing about; “if I 
can keep my senses, it is enough—if I can keep on until I have time 
and opportunity to be even with him.” 

“Now, Diana dear, I really think we must—we promised, you 
know. Good-night, Mr. Lugard; don’t be cast down; it’s the com- 
monest thing in the world.” 

She went downstairs with a stately rustling. Diana was following, 
but stole back. He was sitting with his face buried in his hands. 

“Dear Richard, don’t. You know I am your old friend; and you 
shall get over this, and we shall help you through it.” 

It was hard to resist the engaging manner in which this comfort 
was offered. He looked up. 
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“You are always kind. But the best thing for me is to sink at 
once, and make no struggle. Go to your party.” 

“Come early in the morning, and we will talk it over,’ said Diana 
confidentially, and tripped away. 

It had gone ill indeed with the hapless Lugard. Money, time, 
prestige, everything was gone. The motion for the soldiers’ wives—how 
absurd that seemed now! So brief an enjoyment of honour is no better 
than a short dream. 

Not an hour before the new member had been introduced by the 
Solicitor-General, Storks, and the Right Hon. W. Bodmin, Patronage 
Secretary. A happy and triumphant moment for the young barrister. 
It would have been far more so had Mrs. Bligh been there; but she was 
away in France, for her health, it was said. He sat for a time to enjoy 
the new scene; and then a barrister-member and friend came to him 
and said, “ Mind, you are coming with me to Williamson’s to-night. 
You promised him to bring your blushing honours to his house.” 

Bligh agreed, and the two gentlemen went away. Wil!iamson—the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Horsely Williamson—was the Attorney-General; and 
Lady Jane Williamson was Lord Malpas’ daughter. Not often do the 
mouldy men of law, who burrow their way up to the Chancellorship 
from regions below, make such alliances; and Lady Margaret and other 
persons of condition were quite willing to welcome their sister and her 
connections. 

‘We shall see all sorts of queer Yahoos, my dear,” she said, “ and 
their odd wives. But I know Lady Jane’s people are coming to her in 
good force.’’ 

Sir John Williamson, though he could give one of the best opi- 
nions at the bar “on title,” scarcely enjoyed, as Mr. Pepys said, an 
honourable reciprocity—for title had not so handsome an opinion of 
him. He moved among Lady Jane’s noble friends a small, dry, clerk- 
like, old-fashioned little man, of no more account there than his own 
footman, and delighted to meet some of his own profession, who with 
infinite difficulty had been admitted. 

It was past twelve o’clock when our hero—or one of our heroes— 
Robert Bligh came in, and did him a homage which every barrister 
feels for so august a person as the Attorney-General. 

Sir John, who had been cast away, as it were, on a dry spit of land, 
elbowed by guardsmen in the most unconcerned way, now lighted up 
when he saw Bligh. 

“Come from taking your seat ?’”’ he said. ‘“ New member; very 
glad to see you. I must introduce you to Lady Jane.” 

Not a few among the men looked with interest after Bligh. Victory 
of any kind is always received favourably. If you cannot be the shape 
of a rose, it is something to know the rose, or be in the same room with 
it. He was not a mouldy, worn-out young barrister, weak-eyed and un- 
wholesome, but handsome and sociable. 
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Lady Jane snatched a moment from Major Hancock of the Life 
Guards to say, 

“Mr. Bligh, do you know many people? You must let me intro- 
duce you. There is Miss Gay, our great heiress—but she is going to 
be married.” 

Bligh gave a genuine start. ‘‘ Going to be married !” 

Diana was taking her usual nightly exercise, flying round in the 
valse she so loved; besieged with offers, and entering her engagements as 
though she were a little fairy bookmaker on a race-course. In these 
relations she was as honest as the sun, and was never known to “ throw 
over” even the most persevering and adhesive “scrub’’ of a creature, of 
whom every young beauty has one at least who is her plague. Diana 
when she saw him started, and broke from her partner, who did not 
relish her empressement. 

**O, Robert,” she said, “so you are successful ; and I am so glad. 
Yet poor Richard—” 

“T feel for him as much—” he said, “ but what can I do? He would 
enter on this foolish course. But what is this they tell me? I have 
to congratulate you, it seems.” 

He was grave, and seemed sincere. 

‘QO, on this report,” she said impatiently. ‘“O, there is no truth— 
that is, I am to do as I please. But everyone is worrying me.” 

* Patmore is a good fellow, and will turn out well when he gets 
older; and I know he has a great regard for you. You know! am still 
a sort of guardian, so it is my duty to advise; and I would think 
seriously. I had some of his papers before me, and I assure you he 
will be enormously rich.”’ 

“So you advise me?” said Diana, tossing her head; “ I can settle all 
that myself, thank you, Mr. Robert Bligh, M.P. I suppose mow you are 
to be quite a great man—above all our little trifling. I wonder you 
don’t feel more for poor Richard, on whose ruins you have risen.” 

“OQ, as for that,” said he calmly, “I have given up sentiment a 
good deal. I found it so heavyy—so annoying to carry about. No one 
cared for it; and it was no good to myself; so—” 

* So you got rid of it altogether ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Diana, and in every way. Now I am going to live 
selfishly, and a good deal for myself. The great point, they tell us, is 
to get on, and to get on with enjoyment to yourself. I have thought a 
great deal over these things lately, and have begun to think more of 
the world in which we all live, and of its enjoyments. You see I am 
here at a ball, and mean to dance too. I am engaged to some young 
lady, for whose name Lady Jane Williamson is responsible; but I shall. 
know her by her face. She said she was one of the prettiest here.” 

*‘ And have you forgotten Miss Bullock ?”’ said Diana, with infinite 
scorn. ‘*’Pon my word, you are coming out. Who has been teaching. 
you this ?” 
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“Well,” said Bligh, smiling, “you gave me a lesson or two—do 
you recollect? so did poor Lugard; so did the world. Among all 
these instructors I have picked up something. Now with the House, 
and this new career, and all my new friends—and you can’t imagine 
the number I have found since four o’clock to-day—I am likely to do 
very well. Ah, there is my young lady! Is she not pretty ?” 

The next thing Diana saw was Mr. Robert Bligh, according to the 
hackneyed phrase, in “the mazes of the dance.” On many sides she 
heard his name. ‘Clever young man—unseated the man who was 
member for Calthorpe.” 

Diana was a little fretful and provoked—she was no actress—and 
she felt a sort of pang as she saw now that her old friend and favourite, 
whose success she had admired, had in reality grown indifferent to her. 
Success had spoiled him, she thought. This indifference, she was sure, 
was not put on, for he was so good-natured with it—a sure test; for 
acted indifference is always overdone, and is attended with a certain 
brusqueness and savagery. Yes, she thought, he will now be so courted 
and admired, and perhaps flattered, he will cease to think of his old 
friends. 

Pleasant little natures like those of Diana expect all, but are un- 
reasonable enough to think that nothing is to be expected from them. 
Again she heard the praise, like a chime—“ so clever—brilliant fellow 
—will make a show in the House—upset a man called Lugard.” Poor 
Lugard! Even with her, who was so compassionate for all his troubles 
and misfortunes, the feeling was tinged with the pity which is disguised 
contempt, though she was unconscious of it. Bright young girls, fine 
creatures with flashing eyes and rich dresses—some of our English 
“meeses” which Frenchmen so admire—these seemed to be floating 
round the enchanted Bligh, like the fairies in a pantomime round a 
hero who has been lost in a wood. Something passed through Diana’s 
mind in this shape—that she should be one of these wood-fairies, and 
she would lay herself to bring back this deserter to her little camp and 
tiny colours. 

Bligh was indeed enjoying himself. He was at that moment, ac- 
cording to the American phrase, being “buttonholed” by Sir John 
Williamson, and Diana heard some of the conversation even. “Of 
course, if you press for it, we should be very glad indeed. The Attorney- 
Generalship of the Southern Palatine is now worth a good deal; there 
is so much ‘ manufacturing’ crime about there.” 

Diana asked Bligh about this, and he teld her how Mr. Gardiner, 
the “Q.C.,” had just died, and this office of provincial prosecutor 
was now vacant, and had been offered to him. It was worth abont a 
thousand, and no trouble. 

«A thousand a-year and no trouble,” said Diana, with expanding 
eyes. ‘ How charming!” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, “no trouble; that is the great point. I 
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hope you recollect an old promise you made me long ago; but you 
won’t keep to it, I know.” 

** What!” said Diana, pleased ; “indeed I will, if I did promise; or 
I will promise now, if you like.” 

“The settlements, I mean. Lady Margaret, I think, was present. 
You said I was to have the drawing of them. I shall take care of your 
interests, never fear, and ‘tie him up’ properly.” 

Diana did not relish this good-nature at all. “O, I don’t know,” 
she said. ‘“ Why do you suppose such a thing ?” 

In short, this was one night, of which there were many patterns, in 
Diana’s life—it was part of the regular round; yet she did not enjoy 
this night so much. Lord Patmore was gloomy and morose. He was 
thinking of the splendid “sacrifices” he had made—the noble offers. 
Was this the treatment ?—a sort of indifference. The usual procession 
was then formed towards three o’clock, and Lady Margaret was escorted 
out with the usual tenderness and delicacy by her young men. They 
rolled home in the great chariot. 

“‘*Pon my word,” said Lady Margaret, “our friend Robert has got 
up. After all, poor Richard was not fit for that sort of thing, as they 
say he wanted ballast. Do you know what Williamson said to me? 
That Robert was just the fellow that would hang on firm until he 
fastened on the Chancellorship one of these days. Ofcourse ; wonderful 
young man he is, if he don’t get airs.” 

“‘ He is a little altered,” Diana said thoughtfully. 

“*T daresay. Well, dear, what did you think of poor Pat to-night? 
Old Lady Vortigern, I assure you, she wouldn’t speak to him. I felt 
as proud to-night as if I had won a battle, dear. The Cuckoo will have 
something to announce in real earnest now.” 

Somehow, Diana did not respond to this triumphant view. Was it 
a turning back to the past, or the shadow of a presentiment ? 

When they got into their hall there were some letters and papers, 
which usually waited for them. Lady Margaret gathered them up. 
When they were in their room before the fire, and she had got her 
harness off, the General looked at them complacently. There was one 
“big blue letter, with a seal,” addressed to Diana—that important 
young lady always got a whole mail—the considering of which caused 
the little pale forehead to contract. The answering was not so difficult, 
as she recognised the value of that capital rule of leaving by letters for 
a certain time to settle, and then a portion answered itself. 

* One of their usual worryings,” she said ; “don’t mind it to-night.” 

““My God!” cried Lady Margaret, her eyes fixed on the paper, 
‘‘ what’s all this ?” 

Diana, pale, looked over Lady Margaret’s shoulder, and read with 
her : 
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“Gay v. GAY. 
“26 New Buildings, Queen-street, 

** MapAM,—We beg to inform you that we have been instructed by 
our client, Miss Eugenie Gay, of Boulogne, to commence proceedings 
against you in ejectment for the lands and tenements of Gay Court. 
We shall feel obliged if you will refer us to your solicitor, who will 
accept service of the writ in this matter, at your earliest convenience. 

“We remain, Madam, 
“ GRIFFITHS, BAKER, & Co.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHANGE. 


For long after might Diana look back to that dreadful night with 
a sort of horror; all seemed to have ended then. The lights were 
rudely extinguished ; everything was cold and dismal. The palace 
had changed to a gaol: instead of colours and hangings and rich deco- 
rations, the soft path, the sweet scents, the effulgence of light—all had 
gone—there were rough, rude, cruel stone flags and bars. It was over 
indeed. The sweet little play of life, which she found so delicious, was 
finished—the curtain was down; the stage, the theatre gone. 

She could hardly understand or realise it, and sat in her chair 
before the fire looking at the fatal document. Not much comfort was 
got from Lady Margaret. 

“Tt may turn out nothing, my dear child; or they may have to be 
bought off. But, you know, I must tell you, poor Gay always said 
there was something of this sort hanging over him; and there was a 
story of that wild fellow your uncle getting picked up by some creature 
in France. God knows. We must only hope for the best, my poor 
child. You see, if you had listened to me about Patmore, it might 
have been all done and settled long ago. Now, of course, he'll take 
fright.” 

“That,” said Diana, “I do not care about. Of course he must 
know everything. O, to think of this coming on me! And will they 
leave me nothing? If they are entitled to it, of course they must have 
it. Poor dear papa would not have kept it from them, if he had 
known it.” 

“QO, folly, dear; you must send and get the best advice, and the 
best counsel.” 

“ Yes,” said Diana eagerly, “to Robert—he will do everything for 
me. And yet, O—” 

“Of course he must; but in the regular way. We'll send to him 
the first thing in the morning. Now don’t let it weigh on your spirits. 
All will come right, Iam sure. By the way, though, that woman,” said 
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Lady Margaret with a sudden start—“ she couldn’t have something to 
do with this ?” 

“Q dear, no,” said Diana absently; “though she did not like me. 
O, this is very, very cruel! What is to become of me ?” 

The reader will perhaps have noted that there was already a sort of 
faint change in Lady Margaret. She was a perfect woman of business 
—a woman of the world—and at her age felt that every hour was in 
value equal to three or four at another period of life. Hence, here was 
nearly a whole season wasted. Here, too, was a loss of prestige, of 
credit, in being the patroness of, and voucher for, this poor little craft, 
which had turned out so unfortunately. She had an affection for 
Diana; but was put out by this “crossness” of things. She slept well 
that night. Poor Diana tossed and tossed ; fancied she was already 
degraded, sentenced, deposed, and turned out, a pauper on the world. 

Early she sent off a note to Robert—in faltering characters, and in 
a style that seemed to falter—begging of him to come to her aé once, 
as she had something most serious to ask him about; and she knew 
that he would help her. 

When this was gone, she sat earnestly waiting with a load at her 
young heart. Robert would fly to her, would help and stand by her, 
and forgive her treatment of him ; she knew that. Here he was—no, 
it was Richard Lugard, excited still, and come at that early hour 
selfishly, to dwell upon his wrongs, and talk over vengeance upon the 
head of the man he hated. 

“ Such a night,” he said, “ as I have had; such a miserable, frightful 
night! But I shall know the worst soon. Why, what’s the matter, 
Diana? You look ill too.” 

Diana told him. ‘I cannot help you now as I hoped, Richard,” 
she said. 

His eyes sparkled. 

** But don’t you understand,” he said; “don’t you see all this, 
who’s work this is? Why, it’s a conspiracy! I know it—he and his 
mother. Don’t you recollect how she threatened you that day? She 
said she would make you repent it. And, Diana,” he added, with 
flashing eyes, “fe is in it too! I know it; because, do you remember 
when he was searching all those nights among the papers, and I warned 
you? There’s the whole of it. That woman would do anything; I 
know her well.” 

Diana listened, wondering; and could only faintly say: “O, im- 
possible! ‘They could not be so base—so wicked.” 

“ Ask Lady Margaret what she thinks. The only thing now is to 
beat them—to baffle them. You must get some clever fellow that’s 
up to all this dirty work to meet them on their own ground.” 

“OQ,” said Diana distractedly, “I know no such people. I give up 
at once. I don’t know what to do, or whom to trust. I have no friend, 
it seems to me.” 
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“ Yes, you have,” said Richard ; “and a real one, too. Ah, if you 
had only listened to me ! But that’s all over now. I know such a 
man—the very one for such cases—so clever and knowings he has 
managed such things before. If I had only taken his advice in this 
business of mine, I should have been in a different way. But he will 
dispose of him, never fear.” 

They heard a step on the stair. Robert Bligh entered hastily. He 
coloured when he saw Richard; but went up to him frankly. 

‘“‘T wish it had been anyone else but you, Lugard,” he said. “That 
is all I will venture to say, as I know you do not like compliments of 
condolence.” 

“‘O, you may stop there. I want nothing approaching it from you. 
We are at arms-length, recollect; and I don’t look on the account 
between us as in any way closed. Understand that, to begin with, Mr. 
Robert Bligh, M.P.” 

“Tt is only what I expected,” said the other calmly ; “ and you are 
the same as you always were. With all my heart, then.” 

He turned to Diana with an inquiring look. He was too delicate 
to say, “ What is it you wrote to see me about ?” 

“ And there are others understand you, too,” went on Lugard in 
growing excitement. “You are being found out gradually. That 
long and slow game won’t pay with everyone, I can tell you. She 
knows your unworthy scheme—your conspiracy—” 

“Hush, Richard,” she faltered ; “ we know nothing.” 

“ Diana—Miss Gay,” said Robert, turning to her ; “ what is this ?” 

“Let me speak for her,” said Lugard. “This pretence won’t 
answer. It is all new to you. You know nothing—no, of course, 
nothing of this action?” And he tossed over the attorney’s letter to 
him. 

Robert calmly read it; then bit his lip. His face contracted with 
an expression of pain. 

‘‘ Now look at him. Let him dare say he knows nothing.” 

Diana did look. 

“T do know nothing,” he said; “and this news has shocked me 
more than I can say; but—” 

“ And have you no suspicion, then?” Lugard went on. ‘ You would 
not wish to name absent persons. No, sir; your services and advice 
are not wanted here. She wants no double-dealing, no double-handed 
treacherous assistance.” 

Bligh turned on him. “This is not the place for this sort of lan- 
guage ; I shall give you other opportunities, if you desire them. I do 
not volunteer assistance here, though I would be glad to aid. Miss 
Diana Gay knows me long enough to suppose that I would help her 
with every power of my heart, soul, and strength. I may ask her hai.” 

Diana paused ; then raised her eyes. 

“Indeed you have always been good to me. But still, in this cruel 
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blow that has come upon me, it is so strange that Mrs. Bligh should 
have threatened me, and—” 

Bligh’s face fell; he did not answer, but covered his face, and gave 
a half-groan. 

‘“‘ By Heaven,” said Lugard, starting up and striking the table, “I 
am right! Answer; you owe it to her, you owe it to that justice and 
honour which is always in your mouth, to say distinctly, here and 
before us, what is at the bottom of this. Do you know, do you suspect 
even, that Mrs. Bligh has anything to do with it?” 

Still Robert did not answer. 

* O, Robert Bligh, don’t let me think that !” 

At length Bligh spoke, and very slowly. He was very pale. 

**T have not seen her for many weeks.” 

“ Ah, there’s a fencing witness for you!” said Lugard. 

‘IT know nothing of her proceedings. What I know or suspect is 
nothing to you,” Robert said, turning fiercely to Lugard. 

“ A bullying witness too.” 

“ But this much I will say,” added Bligh, turning to Diana: “I 
dare not help you now, after such suspicion, or such a charge. But 
still, let me implore you, be on your guard. Mind me in this, at least. 
Take care whom you trust, and do not be led by those who affect to 
be in your interest. I shall do what I can, though at a distance, to 
befriend you—¢hat you may count on.” 

He was gone. To Diana Lugard said with exultation, “ After all, 
there is compensation. His victory is not so great. I shall match 
him in this yet, though he may be J.P. O Diana, I feel no disap- 
pointment, and have something to look forward to now.” 

Lady Margaret came. She wisely and authoritatively indorsed all 
that Lugard said. There could be no doubt the Blighs were at the 
bottom of the whole. She had always a sort of regard for the “ dash- 
ing” character of Richard Lugard. He described his agent—the man 
he recommended for the situation—Page; he inspired Diana with 
hope. It would “blow over” under the skilful hands of Page, who 
would find perhaps there was nothing in it at all. They were two 
women. Once Diana faintly pleaded for her old friend; but Bligh’s 
refusal to contradict the charge was conclusive. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SORE TRIAL, 


It was a rueful business for poor Diana, going through the regular 
routine—the heavy coach swinging along, the drive, the visit, the thou- 
sand and one antics and fadaises of fashion, with this sword swinging 
over her head as they rolled along. The worst was, that omniscient 
evening paper, the lively Regent-street Chronicle, which always had some 
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fresh tit-bit of social news, and a number of which was like a five- 
minutes’ chat with a clever clubman, had a short paragraph on the 
matter in the agreeable page devoted to faits divers : 

“The class of persons that seem to be known to penny-a-liners 
only as ‘ gentlemen of the long robe,’ are to have good work cut out 
for them, in a substantial cause célébre which will affect the whole 
estates of a beautiful young heiress whose name must be very familiar 
to the Court-newsman. In the common language of ordinary English- 
men, a suit in ejectment has been commenced to recover possession of 
the estates of Gay Court, the plaintiff claiming as child of an elder 
brother of the late owner. There is said to be a French marriage,— 
secret, of course,—an heir hidden away by an unnatural grandmother, 
and details of the most thrilling sort. When we add that Serjeant 
Hawker has been retained to lead for the plaintiff and state her case 
(she is a young girl, and called Eugenie), we have said enough to whet, 
and at the same time to stay, the stomach of the most voracious admirer 
of what is called the romance of real life. The famous correspondent 
of a certain daily paper even now must be sharpening his pen. We 
hope in a few days to be able to present our readers with an outline of 
this case from a special and exclusive source.” 

Mr. Page, the solicitor, was a young man of not more than thirty, 
who dressed exceedingly well, and was not by any means of the mouldy, 
ascetic class to which law-agents are supposed to belong. He hada 
bright face, got his clothes from the best tailors, and went to balls and 
parties. This brought him in contact with “ officers and gentlemen” 
who asked him to dine at mess, and went to him when they got into 
any scrape. What riveted this connection, and quite brought him 
into leading military business, was a little affair down at Richmond on 
one of the Derby-days, when a party of gentlemen belonging to a 
Guards regiment, and crowded on a drag, were coming home filled 
with wine and spirits (of an animal sort), and passing through that 
pretty townlet, discharged a whole volley of oranges at an honest house- 
holder standing at his door and looking at the procession going by. 
Much damage was done to him, and one of the horses growing restive 
at the turn, the police had time to come up, and arrest two of the 
gentlemen identified by the burgess. Being released on bail, they ap- 
peared next morning, accompanied by Mr. Page, who had been with 
them, and actually dined with them that night; and he took so many 
points, and managed the whole so cleverly, that the two officers were 
discharged in triumph, and the burgess went home rather damaged in 
character with his neighbours. On this success, it seemed that no- 
thing legal could be done in the army without Page’s aid. That gentle- 
man was always being invited to dine, which he delighted in; was 
introduced to generals, colonels, &c., and saw before him a prospect 
indeed of getting into high life at last. He was found very useful in 
arranging with creditors, advancing himself also, and was never a 
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pressing creditor. He used indeed to say, in a gentlemanly fashion, 
just as one brother-officer might say to another, that he must have that 
money back, if convenient, or, indeed, whether it was convenient or 
not, as he was in a terrible way himself; and though he would not like 
to press, still he could not be expected to suffer himself. It was this 
virtue that recommended him to Lugard, who threw himself entirely 
into his hands, or arms even. It was Page who arranged everything 
for the petition, who had furnished the money “to fee” voracious 
counsel; but it was Page who spoke to Lugard in a very altered tone 
on the morning after. 

“This is a very blue look-out,” he said gloomily. “I counted on 
this. I have had to raise the money, and was sure of success. I can’t 
afford to lose it, or even to wait. I am quite run out among them all. 
What do you propose ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Lugard, colouring. ‘“ You don’t mean to say you're 
going to turn on me in this way, are you? By G—, that’s too sharp 
practice altogether. I haven’t a halfpenny. You must wait, as other 
fellows do, and give me time.” 

“T can nol,” said Mr. Page bluntly. “The money must be made 
out. You must sell.” 

Lugard started. “Sell!” he cried; “is that it? Is that what 
you are at? So now we are coming out in our true colours, it seems— 
the regular Shylock.” 

**T don’t mind all this,” said the other, smiling. “ You know it 
must be done if I say it or wish it. I know I am under great obliga- 
tions to you for various services, but that would be paying too high. 
Seriously, very seriously, what do you propose ?” 

“ T was going to propose a capital good thing,” said Lugard savagely; 
“but you may do your worst now, and you shall never have it. A great 
lawsuit for a young girl of the best family and in the highest society. 
I'll find plenty that will help me, and help her too.” 

This charming opening had a deep effect on Mr. Page. They were 
the elements that could tempt him most. “TI could tell you something 
myself,” he said. “I know what you allude to; it is this suit of Miss 
Diana Gay. Well,” he continued slowly, “I do not wish to be harsh 
or pressing, though there are others who will be harsh and pressing 
enough with me. If I see my way in this matter, and the thing looks 
at all feasible— But you said the same of the election.” 

“So we thought—so we all thought,” said Richard impetuously. 

“IT must see her—see her at once,” said Mr. Page; “for no time is 
to be lost.” 

Richard hesitated. “She knows no more than we do, nothing more 
than was in that writ. It’s all a mere imposture. , 

“ Just as you please; but if I am to move in it, I must see her, and 
have her own instructions.” 


That evening Mr. Lugard brought his solicitor, Mr. Page, with 
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him to Diana. The current of her life had indeed changed. Even 
this interview had the air of part of the great responsibility that had 
so suddenly come upon her. When the two gentlemen arrived, and 
saw Diana alone, “on business,” Lugard even noticed the anxious worn 
look in her eyes, the strained expression in her face. Lady Margaret 
was out on fer business ; for with this true lady of the world, as the 
hours of life shortened, they became more precious, in a ratio that 
seemed like the mysterious expanding power of the horse-shoe problem. 
She could not afford to waste these diamond moments in looking back. 
There was a charming girl she had just come to know, Miss Pollexfen 
—only a father, sure to inherit the vast Pollexfen estates, and no 
female relative to speak of. She was not a heartless or an unfeeling 
person, Lady Margaret; but the world was with her life. She must 
move on, and she could not help going to call on this young lady. Her 
sensitive worldly mind already was disturbed at the change she ex- 
perienced. Perhaps she thought the world, her friend, had begun to 
look coldly on her as being unsuccessful, or associated with a failing 
cause. 

Poor Diana had nothing to tell, nothing to show but that awful 
and fatal paper which had been the first notice of the blow. Mr. 
Page, very deferential and with his eyes fixed on her, put some ques- 
tions with due apologies: had she ever heard her father allude to 
the possibility of such a thing—had there ever been even the question 
asked — had this Gay left any children? Diana could not say; she 
was bewildered ; she could not lay her mind to think. 

“ Tt’s all a trumped-up business,” said Lugard impetuously. ‘We'll 
expose them !” 

“Wel” said Mr. Page, turning on him slowly. “ How, pray ? 
Will you let us hear your plan, then; what can you know, pray?” 
He paused a moment. “No, no; we must have no talking or boast- 
ing ; this is too serious a matter.” 

“You think so?” said Diana, looking at him wistfully. “0, then, 
what is to be done ?” 

“Tam sorry, truly sorry, to speak in this way,” said Mr. Page 
gently; ‘but it is for the best that you should know the truth: I 
think so indeed. I have experience of these sort of cases; and they 
would not dare to come forward unless there was something substantial 
to go upon. But are you willing to trust in me—in my labour, skill, 
and devotion to your interest ?—for I am always devoted to every client 
whose case I take up.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” said Diana helplessly. 

“ Suppose so!” repeated Mr. Page, smiling. ‘ Ah, I see; that 
will scarcely do. I have no wish to force myself on you. I was brought 
here, recollect.” 

“Of course, Diana,” said Lugard, “you mean to give Page every 
authority? I did so.” 
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“That has no connection with this matter,” said the solicitor 
coldly. “Recollect this is not a business for mere legal duty—in- 
structing counsel, drawing out a brief, as Lady Margaret’s respectable 
firm would do. There must be plot and counterplot, prying and 
probing; mean, nasty, ungrateful, dirty work. Excuse me saying so, 
Miss Gay: I mean ungrateful to me.” 

Lugard walked impatiently over to the window, smiling scornfully. 

“ Listen,” went on Mr. Page. “Already I have my own theory 
about all this. I must see at once whether there is anything to sup- 
port it; I shall look about it this very night. There is no hurry for a 
week or so, at least. I shall go at once, and shall see you again ina 
few days; and in the mean time, having heard what I shall report, 
you can then decide, Miss Gay.” 

“QO yes,” said Diana, “that is very fair.” 

“Further, we shall prepare a case, and have it laid before some emi- 
nent counsel-friend, or someone that Lady Margaret Bowman’s solici- 
tors shall approve of.” 

“‘ But where are you going to ?” said Diana. 

He shook his head. “ Excuse me, we shall see all that by and by ; 
because I may be wrong, and it will end in nothing. But that is all 
settled. It is quite understood, I hope, Miss Gay, the footing on which 
I come here and take up this business ?” 
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DEATH ON THE MOUNTAINS. 





DEATH UPON THE MOUNTAINS 


Bear him downward ; very still he lies, 
And the sheeted face is pale. We found him 
Yonder with his feet set to the skies, 
And the rocks around him. 


Where he trod, no mortal foot before 
E’er had trodden. To the unknown summit, 
He, across the snow’s eternal floor, 
Strode, to overcome it. 


And he won the topmost rock ; and there 
Found we when days passed, a ghastly burden. 
Others may tell how the peaks were fair ; 


Death his only guerdon. 


Not for him the sun’s departing pride, 
Though the mighty mountain made surrender 
Of her virgin heights. The victor died 
Ere the sunset splendour. 


There is one at home perchance will weep ; 
Eyes that looked soft sorrow when they parted ; 
When a dream of death invades her sleep, 
Lone and broken-hearted. 


So we bear him downward, pacing slow, 
Tears fast falling from the heart’s pure fountains : 
Requiescat carve we mid the ssow— 
“ Death upon the mountains.” 
H, SAVILE CLARKE. 





FRENCH ETIQUETTE 


Ir is the fashion with some who would pass as examples of original 
genius or -unsophisticated good-nature to speak slightingly of that 
unwritten code of society known as the rules of étiquette. Doubtless 
natural politeness taught by no rule is delightful enough. Politeness 
has been defined to be benevolence in small things; and some persons 
may have as strong a genius in this way as the calculators and arith- 
meticians who have never been to school, and will tell you without 
taking breath what is the cost of fifty million pounds of sugar at seven- 
pence three farthings a pound. But is benevolence so universal a quality 
that society can wisely allow each individual to be left to his inspira- 
tions? Hypocrisy has been called the homage vice renders to virtue ; 
affect a virtue if you have it not. And the rules of politeness, known 
as étiquette, exact from each individual a certain deference to the feel- 
ings of others which is in its way a homage to humanity. Ofsuch 
rules it may be said as Labruyére says of the commonplace phrases of 
compliment current in his own time : 

“Tl y a un certainnombre de phrases toutes faites que l’on prend comme 
dans un magasin, et dont l’on se sert pour se féliciter les uns les autres 
sur les événements. Bien qu’elles se disent souvent sans affection et qu’elles 
sotent regues sans reconnaissance, il n’est pas permis avec cela de les 
omettre, parce que du moins elles sont l’image de ce qu’il y au monde 
de meilleur, qui est l’amitié, et que les hommes, ne pouvant guére 
compter les uns sur les autres pour la réalité, semblent étre convenus entre 
eux de se contenter des apparences.” 

And if the rules of étiquette be carefully considered they will be 
found for the most part devised with this view, to enforce on members 
of society an appearance at least of humanity and benevolence; not but 
that with too many on whom society has enforced this external polish 
the inner nature remains as uncivilised as in the age of the stone- 
period; you may scrape off the varnish of civility with a five-franc 
piece and find the Lacustrian savage underneath. In the medizval 
times, when everybody paid toll at the town-gate for all commodities 
and instruments of handicraft which they brought into the walls, 
the yongleur used to arrive before the city-warders with his rebeck and 
his ape; and in return for a few scrapes on his fiddle, and a few gambols 
from his ape before the guard, the latter—in their particoloured raiment, 
with helmet on their heads and cuirass on their shoulders — would 
condescend to give the poor fellow a good-humoured laugh and word, 
and let him go through scot-free. The jongleurs have increased in 
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number and in seriousness of occupation since then, but they have 
lost their privilege of going scot-free on any occasion. Nevertheless, 
the expression “ payer en monnaie de singe’ still exists, and the manner 
of payment too, though practised by less-meritorious members of so- 
ciety than our old friend the jonglewr. Our Lacustrian people with the 
polished outsides, for example, contrive to get through life very comfort- 
ably by conformity to certain exigences of society 5 ; they pay their debt 
to humanity “en monnaie de singe.” 

The French have always had the reputation of being the most 
advanced nation in the world in matters of politeness, and we know 
many who persist in saying that this excellence consists “en payant en 
monnaie de singe’ only; but such is not the opinion of the writer. It 
is true, however, that elderly people among the French themselves, with 
a flavour of the old régime still clinging about them, lament the decay 
of polite usages, and pronounce for a general décadence of all things 
in these days of Femmes a la barbe—Rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur— 
Barbes-bleus, and Grandes duchesses. But such complaints have always 
existed. The 


“ 7itas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores”’ 


style of lamentation must have existed ever since the days of Methu- 
selah, after which human nature grew so corrupt that it could no longer 
support nine hundred and sixty-nine years of existence. Nevertheless, 


let us not have the conceit to believe such a lamentation can have no 
truth in any case. 

Dismissing, then, the question of the relative politeness of the French 
of this and of past generations, we may state our belief that no people 
ever regulated existence and the terms of intercourse of society so con- 
veniently as the French ; and if the chief aim of life should be to 
extract out of it the greatest amount of pleasure and self-satisfaction, 
we conceive that our neighbours have never been surpassed in the 
success with which they have organised all social arrangements. As 
for politics, we leave those to politicians ; but the arrangements of 
family life, social life, the ways of establishing oneself in life, and of 
gathering generally as many of the roses of existence as possible without 
the thorns, are all planned and observed with such regularity and pre- 
cision that the greatest-happiness-of-the-greatest-number principle is 
there triumphantly developed. With us, life, compared with life in 
France, is a hurry-scurry, a hurly-burly, a sort of Donnybrook Fair, in 
fact ; and we have always thought the difference of existence in the two 
countries was well characterised by the crowds who wait outside .the 
doors of the theatres in the respective countries. Observe the French 
crowd. It is true the sergent de ville is there, and that the claimants 
for admission are parqué between ingeniously-contrived lines of railing ; 
but the office of the sergent de ville is a mere sinecure on such occasions, 
and there is never any pressure of any kind on the railings or on the 
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persons of the expectant crowd. Each new-comer arrives and takes 
his place in the gueue, and remains there like a peg in a cribbage-board 
till the time arrives when he can move comfortably on, pay his money 
at the little wicket, and enter quietly. No one ever seeks by dint of 
kicking or plunging to get an undue advantage over his neighbour,— 
nor would it be tolerated by the rest ; and you may venture yourself 
among the dlowses of Paris and be sure of no crushing. But he who 
has ever been among a crowd in white neckties, spotless shirts, and 
décolleté waistcoats at the door of an English Italian Opera-house on a 
gala-night, when Patti was going to sing—can he say the same thing? 
This rule seems to be instinctively and religiously observed in most so- 
cial arrangements in France—that the convenience of each individual 
is inseparable from the convenience of his neighbour. 

It would require necessarily a volume to show with what careful 
order and regularity all domestic and social life is arranged among this 
people, of the interior economy of whose lives next to nothing is known 
abroad. The training of a French housewife would demand a chapter 
in itself, and a very long one. For a woman of business, the French- 
woman is unrivalled; and no chemist with his scruples and drachms can 
be more precise in his management of weights and measures than the 
mistress of a French household. Our business in this paper is with 
the embroidery of daily life—that part of the duties of men and women 
to each other which is mostly conventional, and in the eyes of cynics 
superfluous. 

Etiquette, then, in France is, in its broad general features, not dis- 
similar to that in practice among us; but there is a variety of different 
nuances and shades which is not unillustrative of the different cha- 
racter and institutions of the two countries. It is almost impossible, 
of course, to draw a sharp line between étiquetfe and good manners and 
obligatory customs, and we shall mix the three up together in endea- 
vouring to characterise the difference of social observances in France 
and England. 

We will begin with the étiquette respecting courtship and marriage, 
from the proposal to the solemnisation, which is not only widely differ- 
ent from all English customs, but, from the peculiar habits of French 
society, is necessarily of the most delicate and susceptible character. 

We will not here enter upon the much-discussed question as to 
the relative merits of the English and French way of marriage. As a 
general rule, the French bride comes to her husband fresh from the 
school and the convent. She has never been blighted in affections, or 
played with her own happiness or that of others. She has had no 
period of flirtation, and generally she is prepared to love the husband 
whom her parents or guardians may recommend her. There is no 
hypocrisy, and it is thoroughly understood that marriage without some- — 
thing like equivalent fortune, or connections which may supply its place 
by protection and advancement, is impossible. Exceptions, however, 
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may be made for certain forms of personal distinction in the way of 
rank and talent. Generally speaking, we believe Frenchwomen—except 
among the luxurious and depraved circles, whose morals are as bad as 
those of the demi-monde—make excellent wives ; and when a French- 
woman is good as wife or mother, her tact and intelligence render her 
of inestimable value to her husband and children. 

Parents and friends, as is well known, play a much larger part in 
the arrangements of marriages than with us : little is left to chance. 
It is considered by the friends of a young man that the most important 
step in life, and the most conducive to his steadiness and welfare, is his 
marriage ; and even friends, not relatives or guardians, will not scruple 
to recommend any person supposed suitable, when they think the time 
has arrived for him to become settled. As for falling in love, except at 
first sight, this is not very common or even possible. Girls are rarely 
long in society before they are married—marriage takes place on both 
sides much earlier than with us; and even when girls go into society, 
the opportunities for flirtation and engaging affections, &c., are so 
limited and so carefully guarded against by mothers and chaperones, 
that they practically do not exist. 

We will suppose that M. Horace Delaunay has seen Mademoiselle 
Rosalie Dubois, or that she has been spoken of to him, and that on 
inquiry as to her position, &c., he finds she is a person whom he would 
like to marry. He is bound to observe a rigorous compliance with in- 
exorable rules, the violation of any one of which would be probably the 
ruin of all his hopes. £tiquette has nothing to say about the affections, 
but simply, like a treatise on strategics and tactics, lays down certain 
methods of proceeding, without considering the cause of action. 

The first step which M. Delaunay or his parents must take for him 
is to ask a mutual friend to inquire of the family of the young lady if 
his offer of marriage will be agreeable. It is absolutely contrary to all 
good breeding for M. Delaunay to do this himself ; and if he is refused, 
good breeding requires him to make no sign of disappointment, but to 
remain with the family précisément sur le méme pied ; just on the same 
footing as before. It will be comprehended that all allusion to the 
refusal would be of the worst of tastes; “du plus mauvais gott.” 

But suppose M. Delaunay has no common friend: in this case he 
must address himself to the cwré of the parish of the family, if they are 
Catholics—to the pastewr, if they are Protestants—to the rabbi, if they 
are Jewish—and solicit one of these to make the inquiry. 

If he prefers it, he may go to the family lawyer; and indeed, if the 
lady is an elderly person or widow, this is the only admitted way of 
arranging this preliminary. But in any case he must get a suitable in- 
troduction to curé, pasteur, rabbi, or notary. 

If the reply be favourable, M. Delaunay asks for permission to visit 
the family, or he asks to be introduced, if he has not been so already. 

This first visit must take place without the presence of the young 
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lady, and all affairs of property, settlement, &c., are then to be discussed. 
The family are supposed already to be informed of all details about the 
position of M. Delaunay by his intermediary; the parents or guardians 
are now supposed to put farther questions to the young man, and to 
declare whether the replies are satisfactory or not, and to communicate 
on their side all details about the young lady’s fortune and expectations. 
The young man is invited to visit them on a future day, and the day 
and hour of the visit are fixed. Ifthe replies of M. Delaunay are not 
found satisfactory, the young lady’s representatives require time for re- 
flection, and they separate on the most cordial terms possible, and the 
suitor is required by good breeding not to make any further advances 
unless he is recalled. 

However, suppose M. Delaunay has satisfied the exigences of father, 
mother, guardian, notary, &c., and the hour of the first visit is arranged . 
in which he is to see the object of his marriage-intentions for the first 
time as a suitor. The visit must naturally be arranged to take place 
when no other visitors are expected. Good taste requires toilettes on 
both sides to be carefully proper, although any display—ane (oilette 
lapageuse—is of the worst taste; the young lady especially must be 
simply but neatly attired. Mademoiselle Dubois, having already been 
informed of the proposal, sits between her parents, and no allusion 
whatever is made to the subjeet of M. Delaunay’s visit during the first 
interview. It is, in fact, a simple visit of reconnaissance; the enemies 
are placed in presence of and examine each other, talking about the 
most indifferent things in the world. If, however, either on the occa- 
sion of the first visit or of the second, M. Delaunay is not satisfied with 
the explanations given him, or the appearance of Mademoiselle Dubois, 
he can still retreat conveniently by writing to say that a little journey, 
which he is obliged to take, will deprive him for some time of the pleasure 
he anticipated in being able to continue his visits, &c. If, on the con- 
trary, he desires to go on with the negotiation, he must make a formal 
demand, by his father, mother, or other relative or friend, to be admitted 
into the family under the title of préfendu. 

If the request is accepted, M. Delaunay ought immediately to write a 
note to the parents to ask when it will be agreeable for them to receive 
his visit of acknowledgment and thanks; and when this interview takes 
place, Mademoiselle Dubois, having been duly informed of the present 
condition of the proceedings, will, after the proper compliments have 
passed on both sides, be sent for; and the young man is presented to 
her as her future husband, 

From this time M, Delaunay is received in the house of the family on 
intimate but not on familiar terms, with respect to which there is a wide 
distinction. M. Delaunay is required, for example, always to come with 
a toilette suitable for a visit of ceremony, and the young lady on her 
side too must observe a similar carefalness. M. Delaunay is expected, 
of course, to pay frequent visits to the house, but always in ceremonious 
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form ; and he should announce his intention of coming by sending in 
the morning a bouquet to his betrothed, whom indeed he will never see 
alone until the marriage is finally celebrated before the maire and in the 
church ; for marriage-contracts are such slippery affairs, that M. De- 
launay and Mademoiselle Dubois may have gone through all these forms 
to no purpose. If M. Delaunay should wish to retire at any moment, he 
can yet do so by writing the little dil/e¢ and announcing le petit voy- 
age; and the family of the young lady could cover her retreat by any 
equally simple device; and to prevent all unpleasant consequences, and 
all chance of malevolent tittle-tattle, the whole affair should be kept a 
strict secret on both sides till the marriage-contract is finally signed. 
And, moreover, the young people will never either speak to or of each 
other by their unadorned Christian names ; they must address each other 
and speak of each other always as Monsieur Horace and Mademoiselle 
Rosalie. But when the contract is signed, and the marriage formally 
announced, the rigours of é¢iguetle may relax in some measure towards 
the young couple ; but as respects the family, it increases, for the father 
and mother of the fiancée are now required, fermer leur maison, to shut 
up their house,—that is to say, not to receive at home any but members 
of the family ; and Mademoiselle Rosalie will carefully avoid, and would 
not indeed be permitted to make, appearance dans le monde ; that is, 
either in society or any public place of amusement. 

Supposing that all things have gone on without difficulty up to this 
point, the next step is the signing of the marriage-contract, or settle- 
ment as we should term it. The contract must necessarily have been 
duly arranged and its provisions all settled and the deed drawn up, when 
the parties betake themselves to the office of the notary who has pre- 
pared the document. In the case of very wealthy families, and in the 
provinces, the notary comes to the house of the fiancée, in which case 
étiquetie requires that he should be invited to dine. It is, as with us, 
esteemed an honour to have the document witnessed by a prince of the 
blood or a great state-dignitary. All expenses of the proceedings are to 
be paid by the future husband. The notary reads the document; M. 
Delaunay rises, makes a bow to his fiancée as though to ask her consent, 
takes the pen, signs the deed, and then passes the pen to Mademoiselle 
Rosalie. The young lady signs in turn, and passes the pen to the mother 
of her intended, who passes it on to the mother of the bride, and so on 
through the members of the family present, who sign for the most part 
in the order of their age. 

It is on this day that M. Delaunay is expected to send the presents 
known as the corbeille de mariage. The value of the presents should 
amount to about ten per cent of the dot of the lady. They consist gene- 
rally of shawls, jewels, lace, furs, gloves, fans, books, and a purse con- 
taining a certain number of gold pieces of money, which should be new. 
These presents should be put either in an elegant box, or in a work- 
table destined to form part of the furniture of the young couple. The 
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corbeille should arrive on the morning of the signing of the contract, 
accompanied with a handsome bouquet of flowers; and the corbeille, 
together with the frousseau of the fiancée, which by this time should be 
prepared, is exhibited in her room, tastefully arranged with flowers, for 
her friends to admire. If there is a ball that evening, as is customary, 
at the house of the fiancée, the young lady should be in white. She 
opens the ball with her intended, and in the second quadrille she belongs 
de droit to the notary, who in olden times had the right of kissing her 
on the cheek. Everybody who signs the marriage-deed is expected to 
make a present to the young lady. 

As for the actual marriage, it is well known this is performed in two 
ceremonies—one at the mairie, the other at the church. Both at the 
mairie and at the church marriages are performed on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays in every week: at the mairie from nine in the 
morning to five in the evening; at the church from six in the morning 
till one in the afternoon. The marriage at the mairie is of a strictly 
civil character, and is often performed on the same day as the other, 
but sometimes one or two days beforehand. It must, however, precede 
the other, though strict Catholics look on it as a mere legal formality, 
and as no marriage at all in a proper sense. The maire can, if he 
pleases to honour persons of importance, perform the marriage in his 
drawing-room; but all the doors of the house must be open down to the 
street, so that all the world may enter if they please. The mazrie mar- 
riage must be preceded by the proper legal formalities—evidence of 
publication of bans, of consent of parents (if such is required by the 
law)—and can only be celebrated three days after notification has been 
published at the mairie. When the bride has signed her name at the 
marie, she passes the pen to her husband, who receives it and says, Merci, 
madame. 'The lady is thus styled ‘madame’ for the first time in her life 
by her future husband. The publication of the bans for the marriage 
in the church takes place much the same as with us. On the morning 
of the marriage the bridegroom and his family come to call for the bride 
and her family. The bridegroom then presents the bouquet de noces, 
which must be entirely white, to his fiancée. Carriages hired by the 
bridegroom, who defrays all the expenses of the day with the exception 
of those at the house of the bride, are sent to fetch the witnesses of the 
marriage and the members of the two families who are invited to be 
present, to the house of the bride. The bridegroom, besides the 
bouquet, brings the wedding-ring and the piéce de mariage, a piece of 
money, of gold or silver according to the condition of the parties ; if of 
the former it is placed like a medal in a morocco-case. Among the peas- 
ants a piece of copper coin fulfils the function of the piéce de mariage, 
which must receive the priest’s benediction during the ceremony. 

As soon as the whole party is assembled they start for the mairie. 
The bride is in the first carriage to the right, with her mother on 
the back-seat, with her father or his representative in front of her. 
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In the second carriage is the bridegroom, on the back-seat likewise ; 
but his mother—or her representative, if he has none—takes the right, 
and his father sits on the front-seat. The witnesses of the marriage 
and the other members of the family follow. Arrived at the church, 
the father of the bride leads her to the altar, and the bridegroom 
follows with his mother. Then the mother of the bride should follow 
in procession with the father of the bridegroom. The nearest relatives 
and most intimate friends of the two families also approach the altar. 
The rest of those invited sit in the body of the church on-chairs pre- 
pared for them. The family of the bridegroom and the bridegroom 
take the right, the bride and her family take the left, of the altar. 
During the service a guéée is made in the church, which is performed 
by the younger sisters of the bride and bridegroom, if they have any, 
one on each side. In the absence of younger sisters the nearest younger 
female relatives supply the deficiency. 

During the ceremony, when the priest addresses to the young 
couple the question, “ Consentez-vous a prendre pour épouxr?” &¢., each 
of them before replying turns to the side of the father and mother, 
makes them a bow or courtesy, and then each replies, not in a loud 
tone, but &@ mi voix. After the offertory of the mass the young couple 
arise, and each takes a wax-taper, which is placed before them, and they 
go to the altar and place the money which they offer as alms in the 
hand of the priest. And after the “ Patcr” is said a pall is held over 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom by the youngest boys—the 
nearest relatives of each family. When the marriage-mass is over 
the young pair go to the sacristy, and there receive the congratulations 
of their friends. The order, however, of going there is just the re- 
verse of what it was on entering the church. Thus, the father of 
the bridegroom now leads the bride, and the mother of the bride now 
takes the arm of the bridegroom. Those invited to the wedding follow 
after and make their compliments to the newly-married couple and 
to both families. There is a general presentation by the bridegroom 
of his friends to his bride, and the mother of the bride introduces 
her friends to the bridegroom. 

Etiquette has now another order of the day to impose on departure 
from the sacristy. The bridegroom is now allowed for the first time 
to give his arm to the bride, the father of the bride gives his arm 
to the mother of the bridegroom, the father of the bridegroom to the 
mother of the bride, and after this, it appears, ééquetle relaxes, 
and allows the rest to follow as they please, except that on the return 
home in the carriage the bride and bridegroom must get together 
into the first carriage, which, however, is now to be filled up with 
the family of the bridegroom, while the family of the bride makes 
up the second carriage. And it must be observed that only on the oc- 
casion of a marriage-service is a giving and taking of arms admissible 
in a French church. 
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All persons invited to the marriage will show good taste if they 
arrive at the church before bride and bridegroom ; and they are ex- 
pected not to laugh or talk at the wedding, more especially when 
the priest gives his benediction; and they are expected also to make a 
visit of congratulation within a fortnight, or send a letter of apology, 
alleging sickness, calamity, or other reasons by way of excuse. The 
mass-book of the bride must have a white binding, or at least a white 
cover, if she will not go to the expense of a new one, and her gloves 
must be white, like her /oilelie; while it is now out of fashion for the 
bridegroom to wear anything lighter than beurre frais. 

It is contrary to all French usage to invite company to the marriage 
of a widow, or even of any lady, sur /e retour, above thirty, which ought 
to take place early in the morning, without display; and the doiletle 
of the bride in such cases should not be white. 

It is not generally the custom now in France to take a journey 
after the marriage ; on the contrary, the wedding-party often spend 
the day together, go for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and have 
a dinner and ball in the evening. At the dinner, the bride and bride- 
groom should be placed opposite to each other, the bride having to her 
right the father of her husband, her own mother sitting to the right of 
the bridegroom ; and the bride is to be the first served at table. At the 
conclusion of the dinner, a toast is proposed for the young married couple. 
One of the ‘moins of the bride proposes the health of the bride, and one 
of the éémoins of the bridegroom proposes the health of the bridegroom. 
Oratory is required to be brief, and the fathers of bride and bridegroom 
return thanks for their respective children ; but, above all, no singing 
is expected among decent people ; therefore, if an Englishman finds 
himself at such a festival, he must not propose to sing the “ Roger 
bonhomme” of Béranger. The guests who have been invited to dine 
are expected before leaving to give an invitation to the young couple 
for a dinner or a soirée; and such a return is called the rendu de noce, 
and they are allowed a whole month for the giving of the rendu de noce, 
at which, naturally, the best places and all the honour is given to the 
new couple. No one, of course, must appear at a marriage in mourning; 
even a widow, if en grand dewil, must appear at the marriage of her 
daughter in white and gray. In the best society, however, the festivity 
of dinner and ball takes place on the day of the signing of the mar- 
riage-contract ; and it is to be observed that a Protestant minister may 
be invited to the wedding, but a Catholic priest never. At the ball the 
bride opens the dance with the guest to whom she wishes to pay the 
greatest attention, and the bridegroom does the same thing. The newly- 
married pair dance in front of each other in the first quadrille, but in the 
second they dance together. After this the bride has the privilege of 
inviting whom she pleases for the rest of the evening. The bride and 
bridegroom retire as quietly as possible, the latter some time after the 
former, and everybody does his best not to observe their departure. 
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The (lettres de faire part of the marriage are to be sent within fifteen 
days, and the persons who receive them are expected to pay a marriage 
visit within a month. 

Next to the étiquette touching marriage, that connected with births 
and baptisms necessarily claims attention. 

After the birth of a child the father is bound, under severe legal 
penalties, to go to the mairie, with two witnesses, and make declaration 
of the birth; and the lettres de faire part of the birth of the child should 
be sent by the father alone of the newborn child; the mother’s name 
should not appear in the letter at all, which should be printed on small- 
sized glazed paper, and not sealed. The baptism of a child in the 
Roman Catholic Church takes place as soon as possible after the birth. 
An indispensable preliminary is, necessarily, to find a godfather and 
godmother. The request to stand godfather or godmother is usually 
made some months before the birth of the child, and considerable 
delicacy necessarily dictates the choice of the persons. The godmother 
is usually the first chosen, and it is a custom to allow her to choose her 
own compere, the godfather. For the firstborn child of a marriage, 
however, the mother of the wife and the father of the husband have 
a prescriptive right to be godfather and godmother; for the second- 
born, the mother of the husband and the father of the wife have a 
similar right. And it is to be remarked that when a widow consents 
to be godmother with a gentleman who has paid attentions to her, 
she is supposed to contract a sort of engagement with him; and conse- 
quently widows are somewhat wary about acceptance of the position. 
The father of the child is bound, by all the laws of étiguetie, to send a 
box of sweetmeats to the priest or minister who has baptised his child, 
and to insert in the box a piece of gold or silver money; he should 
likewise give bonbons to the nurse and to the servants of the family, 
with a gratuity of money to each; but these donbons need not be in a 
box, but simply in a screw of paper. The presents, however, which 
étiquette demands of the parrain and marraine are of a more onerous 
character. In the first place the marraine should, as with us, find the 
child in its little argenterie,—a silver cup, a knife and fork, a ladle 
called a cuiller a bouille. Then both parrain and marraine should give 
presents to the mother of the child. If she is rich, a costly piece of 
jewelry must be given; if she is simply a person of good fortune, a piece 
of plate will suffice; if, however, she lives in a very modest style, she 
may be offered a dress or a shawl; and when the godfather and god- 
mother have consented from goodnature to stand for a child of the 
poorer class, sugar, chocolate, coffee, wine, or anything useful, is accept- 
able. In Paris, moreover, the parrain is expected to send to the mar- 
raine a certain number of boxes of bonbons from Siraudin’s, or some 
equally well-known place ; and the number of boxes may vary in amount 
from twelve to twelve dozen, and some of the boxes will be of a pound, 
others of a half-pound dimensions. The yarrain is expected also to send 
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to the marraine gloves, a fan, artificial flowers, and ribbons, the whole 
enclosed in a handsome box or casket of some kind. But in return 
the husband of the marraine is expected to make a handsome present 
to her compére, or at the very least to give a formal dinner-party in his 
honour, wn grand diner prié. 

With respect to the ceremony of the church, it is so like our own 
that there is little to be said. The child should enter the church first 
in the arms of its nurse, then follow the godfather and godmother, the 
father of the child and his friends. During the ceremony, the godfather 
and godmother stand one on each side of the child; and after the Pater 
and Credo, the priest inquires of the child, through its sponsors, ‘‘ Re- 
noncez-vous & Satan?’ and they should reply, “J’y renonce.” “ Hi a 
ses pompes ?” “Jy renonce.” “ Hi a ses wuvres?’ “Jy renonce.” 
If they should answer simply, “ Oud, monsieur,” to either of these ques- 
tions, the solemnity of the baptism would suffer considerably. When 
the ceremony is complete the priest takes the taper which has been 
alight by his side, and gives it into the hands of the sponsors, who 
hold it jointly during the final prayer. 

From births and baptisms we pass to visits, invitations, dinners, 
sotrées, and balls. 

As to visits, they are dignified with the names of visiles de cérémonie, 
visites obligatoires, visites de félicitation, visites de condoléance, visites de 
digestion, visites du jour de lan, visites des jours de réception, and there is 
the casual visit, unclassified. 

A visite de cérémonie may of course often be a visite obligatoire, and 
the above classification has no scientific accuracy. A simple visile de 
cérémonie should not extend over a quarter of an hour; for by a visite 
de cérémonie generally speaking is meant the visit between persons not 
very intimate, on the occasion of the new year, to return thanks for 
some service or polite attention, or on departure for the country after 
the season is over, &c. The visite obligatoire comprises visits to the 
families of newly-married persons after an invitation to be present at 
the bénédiction nuptiale, new-year’s visits to friends ; the visite de digestion 
takes place after a dinner-party, &c. The visite de félicitation is due to 
an acquaintance after he has received any advancement to any important 
position; but the visit is usually preceded by a letter written imme- 
diately on receipt of the intelligence ; while the visit itself is made late, 
not to have the air of a solicitor. But, on the contrary, if an acquaintance 
has a misfortune of any kind, a visit ought to be made as prompily as 
possible: this is considered as a great preuve de savoir-vivre. And we 
were once present when circumstances were such between two persons, 
that the way of making the latter visit had to be discussed with con- 
siderable delicacy. 

A coolness had taken place between A and B, two acquaintances, 
and the father of A got into trouble, the talk of all Paris; there was 
an avalanche of cards left with the concierge of A, who was a distin- 
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guished literary character; but B was afraid that if he left his card 
simply, it might have a soupcon of the triumphant air about it; and he 
proposed his difficulty to a lady, an arbitress in matters of étiquette, and 
she decided that B should write “‘ en personne” in pencil on the card, 
since it would be impossible then that the sentiment dictating the visit 
could be misinterpreted by any but a barbarian. 

The visite de digestion is due within a week from the dinner-party, 
and the utmost permissible delay is a fortnight. The visite du jour de 
Pan may be made at any time during the month of January for simple 
acquaintances. To the grand-parents this visit should be made on 
New-year’s Eve; and to parents, aunts, brothers, and sisters, on New- 
year’s Day: cousins are allowed a week for the visit, and friends a fort- 
night. From five to ten minutes suffice for a visile du jour de Tan. 
It is a manque de savoir-vivre to wish a “happy new year” (une bonne 
année) to any but intimate friends; and if on occasion of a New-year’s 
call a relative or intimate friend is not at home, the card must not be 
left, but regrets expressed to the servant, and the call repeated. But, 
as is well known, the visites du jour de Tan among simple acquaint- 
ances are satisfied for the most part by an exchange of cards; and these 
are taken by the post for a five-centime stamp, the envelope being left 
open; and during the whole month ‘of January the daily postal deli- 
veries in Paris are of a most irregular character, from the enormous 
quantity of extra work thus thrown on the post-office. 

We now come to the visite de condoléance, which takes place after 
one has been invited to be present at a service funebre, or received a 
lettre de faire part of the decease of a friend’s relative. And in the 
visite de condoléance there are one or two nice distinctions drawn, which 
show great delicacy of sentiment; for it is established that one should 
not make a visit of condolence while en grand deuil. The object of the 
visit is to assist sorrow in supporting itself, not to add your own. But 
you can, en grand deuil, write a letter expressing your sympathy, which 
must not be sent by the post, but carried by hand. Notwithstanding, 
every visitor must be dressed in dark colours (though he need not be 
absolutely in black), with dark gloves. Another nice distinction is, that 
children must not be taken on a visit of condolence; children, if not 
incapable of sympathy, are at least out of place in any house of mourn- 
ing but their own home. In the visite de condoléance, the person to be 
condoled with is approached in silence ; if it is a lady, the ladies kiss 
her on the cheek, and the men shake her hand; if it is a man, the men 
kiss him on the cheek likewise, and the ladies take his hand sympa- 
thetically. No inquiries whatever after health are to be made, and one 
must wait for the person visited to speak of the deceased person, and 
observe silence as to the recent bereavement if no mention is made of 
it. Between intimate friends the visit of condolence is made the day 
of the funeral ; between acquaintances within a fortnight afterwards. 

As to visiles du jour de réception, the custom is now universal in Paris 
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for every lady, prendre un jour, to fix a day for receiving her friends ; 
and having fixed it, she is expected not to go out on any plea whatever. 
If you are taken ill, your servant must say so at the door, and deny 
entrance to everybody ; not even the most intimate friends should in 
such case be received, to avoid giving offence to others. The mistress 
of the house on a jour de réception must not be in grande toilette; this is 
contrary to all good breeding. The place of the lady of the house in 
her salon is to the right of the fireplace, in an armchair; and this place 
she should give up to no one except a grandmother, or some person to 
whom she would show extraordinary respect. Men are expected to 
leave their paletots in the antechamber, and to keep their hats in their 
hands during the whole of their visit; and the lady should never re- 
quest a visitor to put down his hat. 

To receive well necessarily requires much art and tact in the lady ; 
when she introduces one person to another, she should, of course, in- 
stantly engage the introduced persons as rapidly as possible in conver- 
sation in which all may join, to avoid embarrassment. She will never 
talk in an aparié or undertone. She will avoid politics and religion. 
She will not talk, as the Spaniards say, of the “halter to a person 
whose father has been hung ;” if she has visitors of a modest condition, 
she will not talk of fétes and festivities, and expensive habits and 
fashions of dress, in which they are not able to share. She will try 
to make the conversation as general as possible ; she will not endeavour 
to retain any person about to depart, but simply say, “Déeja/” When 
visitors have left, she will not allow anything unpleasant to be said of 
them ; she will give people to understand that her roof is not a retreat 
for scandal; that civilised hospitality respects with generosity all who 
confide themselves to its amenities; and that to be witty or sarcastic at 
the expense of the absent is both easy and ill-bred. 

With respect to dinner-parties there is little difference between 
French and English éfquette, except that an invitation to a person of 
superior position to our own, or to one to whom it is intended to pay 
respect, should be given in person. And we need not say that a guest 
at a French dinner-table should be quiet with his legs under the table, 
especially if he has ladies near him; that he should not blow on his 
food if it is too hot; that he should not put his nose to his wine— 
Jlairer son vin; that he should not make any remark about the good- 
ness or badness of the dishes; that he should not drink out of a lady’s 
glass; and that he should not peel his apples, pears, and oranges en 
rond comme au village, but up and-down; or that he should not fling 
his napkin on his chair when he has done with it, as if he were at a 
table-@héte, but put it on the table; and above all, that he should 
not imitate a commis voyageur at a lable-dhéle, and clean his tumbler 
with his napkin, with respect to which latter point we remember 
an agreeable anecdote. A French marshal, when he entertained his 
officers at dinner, was in the habit of looking sharply at this point—if 
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an officer wiped his glass at table he judged at once what class of so- 
ciety he came from. On one occasion an officer lately promoted was his 
guest, and immediately he was seated he began to wipe his glass, as at a 
table-@héte. ‘ Changez le verre de monsteur,” said the marshal to his ser- 
vant. The glass was changed, and the officer began again with napkin 
and glass. ‘“* Changez le verre de monstewr,” said the marshal again; 
“* prenez garde cette fois qu’il soit bien propre.” The glass was changed, 
and the officer began again the same manceuvre. The marshal re- 
iterated his former order. After the glass had been changed three or 
four times, the guest said in an angry voice to the servant, “Hold! vous, 
est ce que vous voulez me donner tous les verres de la maison a nettoyer.” 
Moreover one will take care not to say, “‘ Voulez-vous, madame, prendre 
telle chose,” which is the formula used by servants; but “ Permettez-moit, 
madame,” &c. 

Invitations to breakfast should be given in person. In dinners 
of ceremony, too, the servants should not be-in livery, but in black, 
with white gloves; and the maxim of Brillat Savarin must be observed, 
“ Inviter quelqu’un a diner c’est se charger de son bonheur pendant 
tout le temps qu’il est sous votre toit.” If champagne frappé is given 
during the first service, it must be continued during the whole of the 
dinner, otherwise it comes on at the dessert. Ladies, too, are expected 
not to give themselves the airs of being very little eaters, “ se poser en 
petites mangeuses;” and gentlemen are expected to remain two hours at 
least after dinner in the house in which they dine. 

With reference to soirées and balls also French étiquette offers little 
distinction from that observed in all the civilised world. 

In a private concert, however, it is to be noted that when profes- 
sional singers and players are present (styled artistes by our neighbours), 
even though they are paid for their performance, precisely the same 
attention and respect is due to them as to the other guests; and to act 
otherwise would be considered as denoting “wn manque absolu @édu- 
cation.” 

From the étiquetie of social meetings let us pass to the étiquetie of 
letter-writing, which plays so large a part in civilised life. As will have 
been already seen, the /eftres de faire part form a substantial portion 
of French correspondence. First we have the /eftres de décés, letter of 
announcement of death, with respect to which there is this general rule: 
no ascendant—that is to say, no personal in the progenital line, not even 
a father or mother—ought to make any appearance in a /eftre de décés. 
Let us copy a lettre de déces which we have lately received : 

“Madame Veuve Latour, née Talhouet, et son fils, Monsieur Oscar 
Talhouet; 

“ Madame Lesueur, née Talhouet, Monsieur le Docteur Lesueur, 
Monsieur et Madame Ernest Lesueur, leur fils et belle-fille, Monsieur 
Hippolyte Lesueur, leur petit-fils; 

“Monsieur Edouard Talhouet, Inspecteur-Général des Ponts et 
Chausées, et Madame Talhouet; 
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‘‘ Monsieur et Madame Jourele, leur fille et gendre; 

“ Madame Veuve Marbouty, née Talhouet, et sa fille Mademoiselle 
Marbouty; 

“Madame Veuve Lariguais, née Talhouet; 

*‘ Monsieur et Madame Chanlier leur fille et gendre; 

“ Madame Herminie Mirecourt, née Talhouet, et son fils Monsieur 
Eugene Mirecourt ;— 

“Ont ’honneur de vous faire part de la perie douleureuse qu’ils 
viennent de faire en la personne de Madame Veuve Talhouet, née de 
Saint-Alary, décédée a Tulles (Coréze) le 10 janvier 1868, dans sa 
88™° année, leur mére, belle-mére, grand’mére et arriére-grand’mére.” 

These lettres de décés are of course printed on black-edged paper, 
which should be of a large form, and glazed. They are not put in an 
envelope, but simply folded; and thus they are transmitted by the 
post at a reduced price. We have already spoken of /eltres de faire 
part, of marriage, and of,births. 

As to letters generally, it must be observed that the French are 
much more formal than ourselves. Monsieur, en vedette, except among 
tolerably-intimate friends, is the ordinary way of commencing a letter; 
ending, “ Veuillez, bien, monsieur, agréer l’assurance de ma considéra- 
tion la plus distinguée;” or something analogous and less formal. It 
begins, however, to be agitated whether Salut et amitié may not be 
ordinarily allowed to conclude a letter. No gentleman, however, should 
think of addressing a lady, especially if she is at all young, as simply 
Chere madame by l\etter—the proper formula is, Madame et amie, or 
Chere madame et amie; and, vice versd, no lady will write, Cher mon- 
sieur. Manuscript letters are rarely written in the third person, except 
to inferiors; printed letters, however, may be so expressed. Neither 
is it the custom now to repeat the Madame and Monsieur in the super- 
scription of a letter,.A Madame Madame P——; and when a letter is 
addressed jointly to Monsieur and Madame, the Monsieur always should 
come the first ; and here it may be mentioned that, in speaking to the 
Emperor and Empress, it is entirely contrary to étiquette to say Votre 
Majesté—Sa Majesté must be used, and the third person always em- 
ployed ; thus, Je presente & ? Empereur is the proper expression, and not 
J’ai Vhonneur de presenter a votre Mayeste. 

We will end this paper on é¢iqguette by recording some of the usages 
generally observed after a death, respecting the solemnities of inter- 
ment. As soon as a member of a family is dead, a table is placed 
near the bed of the dead person, covered with white linen, and on the 
table is placed a crucifix, two tapers, a vessel of holy water, and a 
branch of box which has had priestly benediction. As long as the 
corpse is in the house, a religious silence is observed. The repasts 
are not served in the ordinary way; the members of the family take 
their meals in their own rooms, or at most on some corner of a table; 
and the table is not laid in the dining-room. A sister of charity or a 
priest watches with the body till the time of interment. 
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The first step after the death is to go or send to the mairie, and 
make declaration of the death of the deceased ; upon which a doctor 
is despatched from the mairie to verify the report of the persons an- 
nouncing the death, and to make all requisite inquiries as to the cause 
of decease. The procés-verbal is afterwards drawn up at the mairie, 
and the maire then fixes the day and hour of the funeral, having regard 
to the number of funerals to be performed in the arrondissement, and 
the desires of the family. Some member or delegate of the family 
then arranges with the vicar as to the limit of expense to which they 
desire to go in celebrating the funeral mass in the parish church, and 
engages the chairs for those who are to be invited to be present. 
Letters of invitation to the funeral service are then despatched, and 
sometimes, in case there is not sufficient time to invite all desirable 
persons, a notice is inserted in one of the newspapers to this effect : 

“ Les amis et connaissances de M. M——,, qui par oubli involontaire 
n’auraient pas recu de lettres de convocation pour assister 4 son convoi 
funébre, sont priés de se joindre au deuil quise réunirale...&... 
heure, 4 la maison mortuaire, rue... no... .” 

The persons invited come to the house of the deceased, a maison 
mortuaire, where the female relatives remain in strict seclusion. They 
accompany the body to the church, in which portion of the ceremony 
ladies can join, though they never, or very rarely, accompany the pro- 
cession from the church to the cemetery. A coronal of white flowers is 
placed on the coffin of a young girl or child; the decorations, crosses 
of the Legion of Honour, &c. are placed on the coffin of any person 
possessing them; and the sword and epaulettes of a military officer are 
likewise so exposed. In the procession from the church to the ceme- 
tery, those who go on foot walk before the carriages, next to the hearse ; 
and the first carriage is that of the family. And we should not leave 
unnoticed the graceful custom which obtains in France and in all Ca- 
tholic countries, from all passers-by in the street, of raising their hats 
to the corpse. 

The most strict mourning is that required from a widow. She 
wears mourning for two years; and her mourning consists of a robe of 
black-woollen stuff, a black veil, a cap, and a collar and sleeves of 
crape. These she must wear for a year; after which she wears black 
silk and black lace for six months; after which she may, for the last 
six months, wear gray or violet or white. Ifshe remarries before the 
time of her mourning is expired—which she can do legally at the end 
of ten months from the date of the death of her husband—she may 
leave off her mourning for the day of the wedding, but must put it on 
again the day after; and her husband wears mourning with her. A 
widower, on the other hand, does not wear mourning for more than 
a year, and sometimes for not more than six months. Should he marry 
during his period of mourning, his wife must not wear during that 
period any other colour but white, gray, or violet. 
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Black woollen is prescribed for ladies in all cases of grand deuil. 
The grand dewil for a father or mother lasts six months, the whole 
period of mourning being a year. During all periods of grand dewil 
kid gloves are not permitted: the gloves must be of black wool at first ; 
later, those of black silk may be worn. In very deep mourning every 
kind of ornament, even of black jet, is interdicted. 

No person should make any visite de cérémonie during the period of 
grand dewil. Thus, a widow must abstain from such for a whole year 
from the time of the decease of her husband ; neither should she during 
that time, prendre un jour, have a day in the week for receiving visits. 

We have thus run summarily through the code of French étiquette, 
in the regulations of which may be perceived frequent delicacy of sen- 
timent inspired by a desire to place people on amicable terms with each 
other. We have not mentioned such of the observances of étiquette 
as may be seen every day in the street; one of which consists in salut- 
ing the friend of your friend when you meet the two together, although 
the former is unknown to you—an observance dictated by a desire not 
to leave him out in the cold during a friendly exchange of recognitions ; 
and indeed, in a country where the duel is still an institution, men 
generally have an interest in being as civil to each other as possible. 

There can be no doubt, from both what we have said and from the 
observation of everybody who has visited France, that their code of 
étiquette and of politeness is more elaborate and more stringently ob- 
served than that of any other people, not even excepting the Spaniards, 
who are more stately, solemn, and professing in their politeness, though 
meaning less. The politeness of Frenchmen has been attributed to 
their vanity, and their politeness interpreted to be a sort of mutual- 
admiration system. There may be some truth in this. No doubt the 
Frenchman is very often vain ; but after all, vanity is a social weakness ; 
and if the choice lay between vanity accompanied with politeness, and 
modesty accompanied with boorishness, in our associates, most civilised 
people would have no hesitation in choosing the former for general 
purposes of daily intercourse. 
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Our Coul- Fields 


Ir is often said as a reproach that literature as a whole, and especially 
Fiction, has become “ sensational’’—that it loves to produce excitement 
by descriptions of imaginary crimes and unnatural incidents. But what 
are all the startling scenes portrayed in novels—though we question if 
there is any of them which has not had its counterpart in real life—to 
the dreadful catastrophes predicted for us and for all creation in the 
pages of Science? As a mild starting instance, let us take the dire pre- 
diction about our coal-fields, and the consequent collapse which is to 
befall England—this little Isle of ours, at present the brightest flower- 
ing spot of civilisation and of mechanical power in the whole world. 

At meetings of the British Association, and in books and pamphlets, 
Mr. Jevons and other savans have recently startled the public with pre- 
dictions—not political predictions, which everyone knows are as worth- 
less as the vaticinations of Zadkiel, but dicta of so-called solid science, 
based upon that most respected of all grounds of belief, Statistics—that 
in a short time hence the great power of England will come to an end, 
owing to the disappearance of the main element of that power. A short 
time hence—a very short time in the life of a nation—our coal-beds 
will be all exhausted. Thereafter we must become dependent for coal 
upon other countries. We shall have to pay an enormous price for the 
fuel by means of which we withstand the rigours of winter, and a cheap 
supply of which is absolutely indispensable to keep England as she is. 
A dreadful prospect, truiy! Our Islands are so small that we could not 
maintain more than half of our present population if our soil alone were 
left to us. One-half of our people are dependent for food and employ- 
ment upon other countries. One-half of our food—not to speak of our 
common luxuries, like tea, sugar, &c.—comes from abroad: and where- 
with do we purchase those supplies? Simply by our Foreign Trade: 
simply by importing raw materials, cotton and the like, and manu- 
facturing them into exportable commodities by the help of our coal and 
iron. Take away our coal, and the population of these Islands must be 
reduced one-half, and even that remaining half will live but poorly, com- 
pared with our present condition. 

Our native supplies of coal and iron, we say, enable us to convert 
the raw products of foreign countries into manufactured commodities, 
which we export, and can sell in foreign markets at a lower price than 
they could be produced at in any country save our own; and with the 
profit which we make on this export-trade we are enabled to purchase the 
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food and so-called luxuries which are necessary to support our thirty 
millions of people in their present condition. Forty millions sterling 
a-year do we spend in importing food, the mere necessaries of life, for 
our consumption ; and forty millions more do we import in tea, wine, 
sugar, tobacco, and other so-called luxuries, but which are indispensa- 
ble to maintain us in comfort and enable us to withstand the terrible 
wear and tear of modern life. Eighty millions sterling a-year! How 
vast the foreign trade, the profit of which enables us to make this 
enormous yearly payment to other countries! It is our coal and iron 
that enable us to do this. Without them we could not manufacture so 
cheaply as to allow of our selling our manufactures in other countries 
at a price inferior to that of similar commodities manufactured—or 
which might be manufactured—by those countries themselves. Nay, 
more: without these native supplies of coal and iron, we should pro- 
bably have to obtain a large portion of our clothing also from other 
countries, just as they at present do from us. Frightful prospect! we 
say again, if this indispensable resource should fail us—as the savans 
predict. 

No one has yet said when our beds of iron will be exhausted: and 
we are glad to see that some new iron-beds of great richness have just 
been discovered in one of the outlying ridges of the Lammermoor 
Hills: and probably other discoveries will be made in those hills—so 
familiar to us in the vacation-days of our boyhood, and which we know 
to be rich in metallic ores. But what does all this matter, if coal 
fail us? Our iron-fields may remain productive for untold generations : 
but of what use will they be if our coal-fields fail us? We need the 
coal first to smelt the iron, then to convert it into machinery, and 
again to set that machinery in motion in our factories. The cost of 
importing a bulky material like coal would be so great as to put a 
stop to our manufacturing greatness. True, Belgium and France 
carry on a portion of their manufacturing industry with English 
coal; but this is mainly for articles of domestic use, not for export: 
moreover, the distance from which they bring the coal is very small. 
But from what quarter could we get coal if our native supply were 
exhausted? Not certainly from France or Belgium; nor, so far as 
appears at present, from any country in Europe, however distant. We 
should have to get it from America: and what would be the cost ? 

By planting every inch of our moorlands we might possibly manage 
to supply our grates with wood-fuel without encroaching upon the part 
of our soil devoted to cultivation, to the supply of food for our people. 
But for manufactures we should have to import coal from across the 
Atlantic : and where would our export-trade be then? By so import- 
ing coal we might still manufacture our own clothing and commodities 
for our own use; for if these were imported from America, the freight 
would increase their price, just as it increased the price of coal which 
we should require in manufacturing the articles for ourselves, But 
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good-bye to our present Export-trade! It would be at an end: and 
with it the only means of maintaining fifteen out of our thirty millions 
of people! Without native coal, our native iron-fields would be almost 
useless. We might still make iron goods for ourselves; but our ex- 
port of iron manufactures would cease, since we could no longer pro- 
duce them cheap enough to get a sale for them in other countries: 
and even our exports of raw iron would diminish, owing to our lack of 
coal for extracting the ore. 

It was in the course of a debate in the House of Commons two years 
ago—we remember it well—a debate on Mr. Gladstone’s proposal (since 
carried out by Mr. Disraeli) for making a prospective reduction of some 
twenty millions of our National Debt, that this predicted catastrophe in 
the national fortunes was first brought prominently into public notice. 
Members of Parliament, especially members of the House of Commons, 
are an eminently practical, prosaic if you like, set of men. As long as 
dogmas are propounded only by savans, they regard them with no more 
interest than they do the harmless flashes of the wild-fire of summer 
nights, or the flickering streamers of the Aurora Borealis, which have 
no tangible effect upon the fate or ongoings of this world of mortals be- 
low. But lo! that memorable evening the dogmas of the savans on 
this coal question were taken up and clearly expounded by Mr. Mill, 
who adduced them as a most potent argument for reducing the amount 
of the debt as promptly as possible. “If we do not reduce it now,” said 
he, “what is to become of us when the mainsprings of our national 
wealth are dried up ?” As he delivered those dismal predictions, Mr. 
Gladstone turned round in his seat on the ministerial bench, and 
listened with marked interest to the words which fell from the Philo- 
sopher of Westminster. What did he think at that moment? Six years 
before he had been the minister who, following Mr. Cobden’s unofficial 
diplomacy, brought forward in the House, and urged with the whole 
force of Government (although some members of the Cabinet had been 
lukewarm, indeed opposed to him in this matter) the Commercial Treaty 
with France, by which we gave up the export-duty on coal and iron, in 
order that we might get a cheaper supply of gloves, ribbons, and light 
wines. Doubtless by giving up that export-duty—which was a contri- 
bution to our revenue paid by other countries—the owners of our coal 
and iron mines became able to increase the export of these valuable 
commodities, seeing that foreigners began to take more of our coal.and 
iron when they had less to pay for it. But there was no gain to Eng- 
land in that. Our coal-owners did not get a higher profit on each ton 
of coal; they only sold more tons at the same rate of profit as before : 
the amount of the abolished export-duty going into the pockets of 
foreigners, while our coal-supplies began to be used up more rapidly 
than before. The present generation of coal-owners are enabled to sell 
more of their property than before, and their successors will be propor- 
tionately less wealthy. It was like selling the timber on an estate : the 
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more trees cut down and sold, the more money has the present owner to 
spend, but the less the value of the estate in the next generation. The 
case is much worse, in fact, for trees may be planted again, whereas a 
coal-mine once exhausted, is exhausted for ever. 

What thoughts, then, passed through the mind of Mr. Gladstone, as 
he listened to Mr. Mill’s gloomy vaticinations on the approaching ex- 
tinction of our coal-beds, and with it the collapse of England’s great- 
ness, the downfall of her position in the world, it is hard to say. To a 
mind so sensitive as his, his thoughts ought to have been tinged by a 
sadness almost amounting to an agony of regret. Had he not himself 
been instrumental in accelerating this coming catastrophe ? Here he 
was now trying earnestly and with difficulty to effect a small reduction 
of the National Debt by appropriating for that purpose a million of 
taxation for eighteen years; how much better would it have been had 
such an operation been effected by maintaining the export-duty on 
coal and iron, and appropriating that sum as a perennial sinking fund 
for the extinction of the National Debt? Surely iron entered into Mr. 
Gladstone’s soul as he thought of the coal. But whatever his thoughts, 
he said nothing of that kind. To him, the minister who had so ener- 
getically insisted upon carrying that treaty—upon sacrificing the export- 
duty upon the two staples of our power as a manufacturing country—the 
act was irremediable ; neither could he lament it even if he came to see 
it as a national folly. But when his turn came, he rose and appealed to 
the statements of the Philosopher of Westminster as the strongest pos- 
sible reason for adopting measures to reduce the National Debt,— 
though the proposed reduction was not even a thirtieth part of the whole 
debt. 

We cannot see any special force in this argument. Ifthe threatened 
catastrophe be real and not imaginary, it goes so far as to make the fate 
of our National Debt a very small affair indeed. The failure of our 
native supply of coal would so diminish employment in this country, 
would so reduce our productive power and the amount of manufactured 
commodities which we have to export, that the population of these Isles 
would have to be reduced to one half. What does such a catastrophe 
mean? In the face of such a tremendous revolution in the national 
fortunes—of such a cataclysm, a downfall of England—what matters it 
what becomes of the National Debt ? It is simply a payment which 
the nation makes to some of its own members in return for a service 
which they, or the original fund-holders, rendered to the State in the 
past. It is simply a transference of wealth from some members to others. 
But ifsuch a cataclysm occurred as the flight of one half of our nation, 
—if fifteen millions of people were to forsake our shores for lack of em- 
ployment,—who would then give two thoughts about the National Debt? 
“ Let the dead bury the dead.” It would be a bagatelle, which in that 
deluge of misfortune would be swept out of sight. 

Moreover, if this dire catastrophe were to happen—if our coal-mines 
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became exhausted, and no adequate substitute could be found, save by 
importing coal from the vast beds of America—although the worst of 
the calamity would fall on England, although England, in fact, would 
collapse, all Europe would suffer severely. A stampede would take 
place from this country ; our people would fly in millions across the At- 
lantic ; but a vast exodus would likewise take place from the Continent. 
Without coal, and its offspring steam and railways and steam-naviga- 
tion, Europe could not maintain anything like its present population. 
A revolution in the fortunes of nations would ensue such as the world 
has neyer beheld. Civilisation and population would forsake their old 
seats. America, with its vast coal-fields, would become the centre of all 
power, the seat of civilisation, the supreme central mass of progressive 
humanity. 

But are we really to be subjected to this dire catastrophe? Is 
England to collapse, and is all Europe to retrograde, at no very distant 
time, in consequence of the exhaustion of our coal-fields—of those 
stores of fuel which are the main element of our productive power, the 
means of employing one-half of our people? That is the question. Is 
this a catastrophe which is certain to occur, or reasonably to be ex- 
pected? Or is it but. one of those dire calamities, like the end of the 
world, which once or twice has struck Europe with awe, and which 
Dr. Cumming and the other sons of the prophets foretell with a pre- 
cision far surpassing that of the savans who scientifically announce this 
coming woe? 

We confess we do not share the fear. Doubtless a time will come 
at length when our present coal-fields, ay, and all the new ones yet 
to be discovered, will be exhausted. But there are two grand points 
which the preachers of coming woe quite overlook. In the first place, 
they base their calculations of approaching doom, from the stoppage of 
our coal-supplies, on the hypothesis that a century hence we shall not 
be able to work the coal-seams at a greater depth than we can do at 
present. They say it is found that beyond a certain depth the cost of 
working and raising the coal to the surface is so great that such work 
will not pay: it would be cheaper to import coal from America; and 
in the course of so many years all our coal-beds will be worked down 
to this depth, so that they can no longer be worked—in other words, 
they will be virtually non-existent. But this is a tremendous hypothesis. 
If our savans a century ago had reckoned in the same way, they must 
have predicted that England would be coalless long ere this; whereas 
the fact is, we turn out as much coal in one year as would have kept 
our grandfathers in fuel for a whole generation! It is steam-power 
and ingenious machinery that has enabled us to do this; it is these 
agents that have so multiplied our supply of coal by enabling us to 
work the vast deep-lying seams which previously were beyond our 
reach. 

Why should it be thought that our mechanical power has now 
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reached its acme? Why, in truth, may we not make as great an 
advance in the working of mines during the next hundred years as 
we have done in the past century? Every year our mechanical power 
is being increased by the ingenuity of man, without any increase in the 
cost. Why should not this progress continue? As our coal-beds recede 
from the surface, why should not our means of working them increase 
in proportion, or even to a greater extent? And as we follow the black 
seams down into the depths, may they not increase in magnitude, so 
that actually, a hundred years hence, our supply of coal may be even 
much greater than at present ? 

But again: When our coal becomes exhausted, is there to be no 
substitute for it found? If such were to be the case, it would be a 
thing without a parallel in the history of the world, in the career of 
civilisation. We have no faith in such fears. In our boyhood men’s 
hats were made of beaver-skin; and we used often to think, what will 
happen when all the beavers are used up? Well, the beavers have 
been used up: only a few continue to flounder about in their dams, and 
these enjoy comparative immunity. Yet hats there are still, as good 
as before, and in greater numbers. Again, what would our savage 
ancestors have thought of our chances of getting clothed after the 
beasts of chase were destroyed? Could they have imagined a state of 
things in which thirty millions of people would exist in these islands, 
all of them clothed from head to foot, and many of them with dozens 
of suits, without a single skin being used? Not they, indeed! They 
would have held it certain that ifa man could not get another animal’s 
skin to wear, he must go about in his own. See how the vegetable 
textile materials have come to supplant the animal. As leather became 
scarce, lo! linoleum, gutta-percha, and what not! Again, as wool 
began to fall short of our wants, lo, there came King Cotton! Let us 
trust it will be the same also with merry old King Coal! A new source 
of heat may dawn upon the world presently—in good time ; before it is 
needed—a successor for our black diamonds! Possibly the new light 
will be more comely in appearance than King Coal—less sooty and 
smutty and smoky; altogether more ethereal, as a “new light” should 
be in this advanced age of the world; but at the same time let us trust 
he will have as merry an “old soul” as his homely-looking prede- 
cessor, and still be the centre of our household gods, of the sweet 
family circle, through generations of our children’s children, when all 
that remains of the reign of Coal is sundry deep holes in the soil, and 
a few fine relics of the defunct monarch kept in museums, in much the 
style as we now keep the bones of the mastodon and megalosaurus. 

R. H. PATTERSON. 
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THE STORY OF ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


Amona@ the many interesting topics suggested by the history of old 
London, there are none more worthy of attention than the establishment 
and progress of those noble medical and other charitable institutions 
which are the ornaments and pride of our land and times. There is no 
other country in the world where a systematic benevolence has been or- 
ganised to the extent to which we find it developed in our favoured land ; 
and the spirit of royal munificence which has covered the British empire 
with philanthropic establishments has of necessity had freer scope in the 
capital than elsewhere. The histories of most of the important charities 
of London carry us back to an early period, and the antiquarian interest 
attaching to the study of them has none but the most pleasing associa- 
tions. History generally presents little more than a repetition of 
aggression on the one hand, and suffering on the other; while the peace- 
ful annals of these institutions display throughout only the better and 
nobler side of human nature. A thoroughly new light is thrown upon 
the character of our ancestors in the perusal of these early records. We 
no longer see the hard, stern, and cruel character of feudal times con- 
tinually presented to us, but can discern the play of those human feel- 
ings which, until they are wilfully and deliberately crushed, are never 
dead to the sounds of grief or pain, or the claims of suffering fellow- 
creatures. The quaint forms also which many of the charities at first 
assumed, and the curious devices for their working, give an insight 
into the dispositions of their founders or patrons which imparts a 
personal interest to the annals, seldom afforded by the study of other 
branches of national history. 

The fame attaching to the old-established charities of London has 
just received a fresh addition in the gracious act by which the Queen 
has shown her solicitude in the welfare of one of the most important 
of these institutions. By laying the foundation-stone of the new build- 
ings of St. Thomas’s, her Majesty has renewed the association which 
our sovereigns have always maintained with the royal hospitals of the 
metropolis. 

To trace the origin of St. Thomas’s Hospital we must revert to the 
reign of William Rufus or Henry I., a time when a religious feeling 
was gaining ground among the people which led to the foundation 
of many religious houses in different parts of the country. Foremost 
among the enthusiasts of that time was a pious female, proprietor of a 
ferry across the Thames near where London Bridge now stands. As 
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the ferries were then the only means of passing over the river, the lady 
in question accumulated an ample fortune, which, being unmarried, she 
devoted to the building of a convent near her residence in Southwark. 
This establishment she endowed liberally; and since, for her good 
actions, she was canonised after her death, the edifice was called after 
her Saint Mary Overie—the latter name being an allusion in Saxon to 
her employment of crossing the river (over river). The convent was 
burned down in the year 1212, and the prior and canons erected a 
small building on the ground where St. Thomas’s Hospital formerly 
stood, as a temporary asylum during the rebuilding of their own esta- 
blishment. 

On the return of the monks to their own priory after its completion, 
this edifice was left uninhabited for a short period. Inthe mean time 
a small “eleemosynary” had been established in connection with the 
neighbouring abbey of Bermondsey “ for indigent children and neces- 
sitous proselytes;” and in the course of a few years its utility became so 
apparent, that it engaged the attention of the then Bishop of Winchester, 
Peter de la Roche, or De Rupibus, as he was called in the Church nomen- 
clature of the period. He suggested the benevolent plan of enlarging 
the benefits it conferred on the poor of the neighbourhood by removing 
it to a more eligible situation, and establishing it as a hospitium, or 
house of hospitality, for the aged and infirm. The uninhabited structure 
just referred to was finally chosen for this purpose, on account of its 
advantageous position, its healthy situation, and the goodness of the 
water which abounded on the spot where it stood. 

The passenger from London Bridge down into Southwark might 
now fancy these considerations were not of the most judicious kind ; 
but if he will try to imagine the district cleared of bricks and mortar, 
and—as it is proved to have been by old maps—clothed with fine trees, 
the noble river flowing clear and limpid at his feet, and the wooded 
heights of Hampstead and Highgate opposite, showing undimmed by 
clouds of smoke, he will be able to realise that the worthy old bishop 
was fully as considerate in this his choice, as he is shown to have been 
in the many other good deeds which are recorded of him. His interest 
in the charity did not cease after its removal to the new building. He 
caused this to be enlarged, contributing to the improvements a munifi- 
cent yearly revenue of 343/.; and by his influence he obtained for it 
from the Archdeacon of Surrey an additional grant, which had to be 
acknowledged by the yearly payment of ten shillings and fourpence. 
He appointed a resident master and brethren, who were to be under the 
superintendence of the Abbots of Bermondsey ; but he reserved the 
patronage of the establishment to himself and his successors in the 
episcopacy of Winchester. The building was called the “ Spitil of Saint 
Thomas the Martyr of Canterbury;” a dedication to Thomas 4 Becket 
very common at a time when the indignation to which the murder of 
that prelate had given rise was still fresh in the minds of the people. 
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In the pilgrimages which were made from all parts of the kingdom 
to the tomb at Canterbury, as the road for many lay through London, 
and the only passage over the Thames was in the neighbourhood of the 
“ Spitil,” it was commanded by the bishop that poor pilgrims to and 
from Canterbury should be permitted to lodge and board in its walls 
for the night. In the event of sickness they were to be hospitably pro- 
vided for till their recovery, when they were to be furnished with alms 
and provisions to continue their journey. The well-to-do portion of the 
wayfarers meantime put up at the adjoining “ Tabarde” Inn, immor- 
talised by Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales. The site of this famous 
hostelry is still occupied by an inn, which keeps up the memory of the 
old house. It is much frequented in common with its neighbours— 
among which is Samuel Weller’s establishment, of Pickwick notoriety— 
by lumbering tilt-wagons, accompanied by smock-frocked rusties, who 
in speech and manners are probably not very dissimilar from their pro- 
totypes among the members of the band with which the “father of 
English poetry” started on the road into Kent one April morning near 
five hundred years ago. 

The hospital thus established grew and flourished to such an extent, 
that soon after its opening the Archbishop of Canterbury, seeing its 
advantages and repute, became desirous of being himself its patron, 
claiming the right on the ground of its being upon the estate of the 
Archdeacon of Surrey; but the Bishops of Winchester succeeded in 
retaining the hold they possessed by reason of the donations of their 
predecessor. 

Many grants were made to the hospital: among the latest those of 
a munificent lord mayor of London, Sir Godfrey Boleyn, the immediate 
maternal ancestor of Queen Elizabeth. About the same time a worthy 
sheriff of the City—who, among other curious bequests, left a large sum 
to portion off yearly a certain number of poor maidens—also made over 
a considerable amount of property to St. Thomas’s. 

During the earlier part of the reign of Henry VIII., an estimate 
taken of the revenues of the hospital showed that they amounted to 
an annual sum of 347/. 3s. 6d., and the clear income to 309/. 1s. 11d. 
There were then a master, three lay-sisters, and the brethren, residing 
in the building; and forty beds were made up for the poor and sick 
persons, all of whom were in every way provided for during their stay 
within its walls. 

The period of the Reformation is that from which the ancient public 
charities, or at least their new constitutions, really date. When bluff 
King Harry “stamped and swore, and cut the Pope adrift,” and, with 
that eye to the main chance which was one of his chief characteristics, 
determined on the appropriation of the convent properties, the other 
establishments in connection with the Church were involved in the 
common fate. The sums of money thus acquired were prodigious. No 
fewer than six hundred and forty-five monasteries and abbeys, ninety 
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colleges and free chapels, and one hundred and ten hospitals of various 
descriptions, were suppressed. The popular voice was certainly in 
favour of the proceeding ; for it had been felt for some time that great 
abuses had arisen in all the institutions connected with the Church. 
Numerous congratulatory addresses were made to the king acquiescing 
in his plans, and suggesting means for their completion. In that of 
Sir Richard Gresham, the Lord Mayor of London, we find mention 
made of “the iij hospitalls or spytells commonly called Seynt George’s 
Spytell, Seynt Barthelmewe’s Spytell, and Seynt Thomas Spytell, and 
the new Abbey of Tower Hill, founded of good devotion by auncient 
fathers, and endowed with great possessions and rent only for the 
releife, comforte, and helping of the poore and impotent people who 
are yet lying in every street, offendyng every clene person passing by 
the way with theyre fylthy and nasty savors.” 

The petition goes on to request that the mayor and aldermen might 
in future have the control of the charities, so that “ where now a small 
number of chanons, priests, and monkes be founde, for theyr own pro- 
fitt only, and not for the common utilitie of the realme, a great number 
of poore, needy, syke, and indigent persones shall be refreshed, mayn- 
teyned, and comforted, and also healed and cured of theyr infermities 
frankly and freely by physicions, surgeons, and potycaries, which shall 
have stipende and salarie only for that purpose, so that all impotent 
persones not able to labour shall be releved, and all sturdy beggars not 
willing to labour shall be punished.” 

The king did not need much inducement to extend his work of 
appropriation to the hospitals, and St. Thomas’s was, with several 
others, surrendered to the Crown in 1538. 

The sudden withdrawal of the means of support afforded to the 
helpless, needy, and indolent by the Church establishments, and the 
absence of any recognised form of charity, was felt severely by the 
whole community. The great number of aged poor and “ master- 
less’ men who had formerly been provided for in those retirements 
were turned loose upon the country, and congregated specially in 
London, where their depredations and audacity produced the greatest 
alarm. Representations were made to the king that serious inconve- 
nience was resulting from this source, and his majesty consequently 
gave instructions to the lord mayor and citizens to provide proper 
places for the reception of these vagrants. There were also many 
wounded soldiers returned from the armies in France without provi- 
sion or help; and for the relief of these it was proposed to endow 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, under the name of the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity. The monastery of Gray Friars in Smithfield was intended to 
be made available for the accommodation, maintenance, and education 
of fatherless children, and for those of parents who could ill afford to 
support them. Death, however, prevented the completion of Henry’s 
schemes; but he had already conferred on the lord mayor and the 
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citizens the Hospital of Saint Bartholomew for the relief of the sick 
or injured, and that of Bethlehem for the ‘care and custody of 
lunatics. 

The good work begun was continued under Edward VL., “ of pious 
memory.” ‘The citizens of London especially bestirred themselves in 
the matter. In order to provide relief proportionate to the actual 
distress, it was determined to form an estimate of the number of poor 
who required charitable aid. For this purpose there was instituted, 
under the sanction of Edward, a committee or board of inquiry, for 
the purpose of obtaining information how many fatherless and unpro- 
vided-for children, sick and wounded soldiers, lame and diseased poor 
people, were to be found in the city and liberties of London, and also 
the number of idle rogues of both sexes who were levying contribu- 
tions on public sympathy. The committee consisted of thirty persons ; 
and the remarkable census of misery and vice which they compiled 
shows that within the City’s jurisdiction there were : 


Fatherless children ‘ ; . ‘ > . ‘ . 800 
Children overburdening to their parents . ‘ , . 850 
Sick and lame persons . r P é . ° . - 200 
Aged andinfirm . . ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ - 400 
Poor householders ‘ . . ‘ i ‘ . 650 
Idle vagabonds . ; 2 4 ; : ‘ - 200 


Or a total of 2100 souls for whom provision of different kinds had to 
be made. The scheme of charity drawn up on the foundation of these 
figures was a most complete and Utopian one. There was to be no 
more poverty or crime in London. Poor and aged householders were 
to have weekly pensions granted them at their own residences. All 
poor diseased persons were to be at once taken to the hospitals, and if 
cured and out of employment, were to be set to some sort of work, as 
were all thieves who happened to be acquitted, either “ by book or pro- 
clamation.” Idle vagabonds were to be apprehended and confined in 
buildings where their wants were to be supplied, but where they must 
perforce learn some useful trade. As it was feared that these arrange- 
ments would tend to draw within the city’s limits an additional number 
of rogues, it was recommended to increase the number of city beadles, 
and enjoin these to perambulate the streets and watch in rotation all 
the gates, so that they might prevent the ingress of country beggars. 
London, thus purified and rendered virtuous and industrious, was not to 
be permitted to extend its boundaries and grow unmanageable. The 
erection of new buildings was strictly prohibited, and some that were 
built in violation of the law were bestowed on existing charities. Alas, 
that the whole plan could not have been carried out! 

The lord mayor and aldermen gave the plan of social reform their 
unqualified approbation, and with the sanction of the king opened 
public subscriptions for starting the work, first contributing hand- 
somely amongst themselves. Small boxes were provided for every inn- 
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keeper to gather alms for the purpose from his guests, and the aid of 
the pulpit was obtained for the purpose. The money so raised soon 
reached a vast sum, with which, in addition to assistance rendered by 
the king, St. Thomas’s and Christ’s Hospitals were endowed. The 
manor of Southwark was purchased of the Crown for the support of 
the former for a sum of 647/. 2s. 1d. ; and as the old building had for 
some time been unoccupied and was falling rapidly into decay, it was 
repaired and enlarged, at the expense of 1000/, for the immediate re- 
ception of three hundred patients. The exact amount subscribed for 
each institution is not accurately known, and cannot be estimated ; 
for many gifts were made of articles necessary for the furnishing of the 
building. One worthy citizen in particular undertook to provide five 
hundred feather-beds, five hundred pads of straw, or mattresses ; the 
same number of blankets, and a thousand pair of sheets; and if these 
should be found insufficient, he consented to furnish as many more as 
should render his donation worth a thousand marks. The establish- 
ment provided for the hospital consisted of a hospitaller, or chaplain, at 
a salary of 107, a clerk at 107. a steward at 6/. 13s., a butler at 5/., a 
cook at 8/., and physicians and surgeons at 15/. each, per annum. Go- 
vernors were appointed by the city authorities, who named the institu- 
tion the King’s Hospital, in compliment to Edward—though the old 
name was afterwards generally used—and ordained it to receive two 
hundred and sixty “ wounded soldiers, blind, maimed, sick and helpless 
objects,” who were accordingly admitted in the month of November 
1552. The establishment of Christ’s Hospital was much less costly to 
the city authorities, as through the king’s beneficence the building of 
the Gray Friars’ monastery was obtained for a very small sum. It was 
founded in pursuance of the intentions of King Henry VIII., for five 
hundred poor children; and thus the scheme proposed by the citizens 
was carried out, with the exception of that part of it relating to “rogues 
and vagabonds.” 

The uninhabited palace of Bridewell, the occasional abode of the late 
king, was deemed by the citizens to be well adapted for the reception, 
punishment, and employment of vagrants, and a petition was drawn up 
by the authorities begging the king that he would grant the building 
for the purpose. The address was presented to Edward by Ridley, 
Bishop of London, and his majesty granted the prayer, conferring not 
only Bridewell itself, but appropriated for its support, and that of the 
other hospitals, the landed estates in connection with the Savoy Palace, 
and known as Savoy rents. He also contributed 2000 marks from his 
own purse, and granted to the lord mayor and citizens “power and 
authority to search, inquire, and seek out in London and Middlesex, all 
idle ruffians and tavern-hunters, vagabonds, and all persons of ill name 
and fame, both men and women; and them to examine and commit to 
Bridewell, and by any means to punish and correct, as to their discre- 
tions should seem meet.” This completed the number of royal hos- 
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pitals. They were made subject toa code of laws, at the head of an old 
copy of which is the following inscription : 
THE ORDER 
OF THE 
HOSPITALS OF K, HENRY 
THE VIII, AND K,. EDWARD 
THE VI. 
( S™ BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Viz. CHRIST’S 
BRIDEWELL 
s8™- THOMAS’S. 


These institutions were ordained to be partly dependent on one 
another; though Christ’s Hospital was expected to be chiefly supported 
by voluntary contributions, Bridewell by the work of its occupants, and 
St. Thomas’s by its rents and revenues. Great good was effected by 
the system thus established, but the good citizens had considerable 
difficulty in the management of the institutions. At St. Thomas’s, 
for instance, the restraints imposed upon the patients seemed to be 
particularly obnoxious to them, for in the absence of the beadles and 
porters many of them took every opportunity of getting out, to practise 
their old occupation of stealing. 

In 1698 subscriptions were opened for the rebuilding of the hospital, 
and seldom has munificence been displayed equal to that of the citizens 
of London on the occasion. In a short time no less than 38,000/. was 
raised, a vast sum in those days. A spacious building was erected, 
which could contain nearly 400 patients; and this was enlarged from 
time to time by the addition of fresh wards. The history of the charity 
in later days is well known. It continued its useful work on the old 
site until the near approach of the Charing-Cross line of the South- 
Eastern Railway rendered its removal advisable. The Music Hall in 
the Surrey Gardens, which had been damaged by fire a short time 
previously, was re-roofed, and made temporarily available for the ser- 
vices of the hospital. It was proposed to erect a permanent building 
a short distance in the country for the future home of St. Thomas’s; 
but, as might be expected, the inhabitants of South London strongly 
opposed this scheme. While the dispute was pending, the arrangements 
for the construction of the Southern Thames Embankment showed that 
an advantageous site would be provided adjoining the proposed river- 
wall, and arrangements were made by the trustees of the charity with 
the Board of Works for its possession. 

The buildings just commenced will be in every way worthy of the 
past history of the hospital ; for when completed the establishment will 
be the most perfect of its kind in the world. The structure, too, will 
be a public advantage, by forming a fitting vis-d-vis to the noble Houses 
of Parliament on the other bank of the river. 

E. M‘DERMOTT. 





THE ALOE 


TO HEHEHE 


“ WELL, till that Aloe flourish ! 

So be it.” Thus I said, 

As I stood with thee in the twilight room, 
And the Love-star shone o’erhead,— 

As I stood with thee by the window lone, 
Midst exotics bright and rare, 

And the trailer’s blossoms from above 
Fell mingling in thy hair. 

And the dance was done, and the music o’er, 
And the floor no longer stirred, 

And the voice of the merry company 
From other rooms was heard. 

And there you stood in that twilight hour 
In your lovely summer prime, 

With eyes whose lifting made the dawn 
To many a heart by mine. 

And yet to mine was their glance upraised 
In beauty not unmoved, 

As we said we would be friends for aye, 
And love as then we loved! 


Yes ; till the Aloe flourish ! 
Though many a year must run 

Ere the stately plant we looked on then 
Will open to the sun. 

And life with thee ’s so sweet and fair, 
Each day new joyance giving, 

That the young heart all else forgets 
In the very joy of living! 


Now six short months are hardly flown, 
And the snow is on the ground,— 
And I sit by the midnight fire alone, 
And hear the muffled sound 
Of a passing footstep in the street, 
Or else the broken lay 
Of some reveller letting his igi: out ; 
But my thoughts are far away— 
Away over hill, and moor, and stream, 
To summer-hours again, 
To the radiant day we shall meet, and stroll 
In our own romantic glen ! 
And half with a smile and half a sigh 
I wonder, with a start, 
If any of this winter’s snow 
Has chill’d my dear one’s heart ! 
R. HOGARTH. 
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CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


Book the Fourth. 
GUSTAVE IN ENGLAND. 


Cuarter II, Cartratn Pacer AWAKENS TO A SENSE OF HIS Duty. 


CapTaIn PaGeEt’s return was made known to the Sheldon circle by a 
letter from the returning wanderer to his daughter. The Captain was 
laid up with rheumatic gout, and wrote quite piteously to implore a 
visit from Diana. Miss Paget, always constant to the idea of a duty 
to be performed on her side, even to this pére prodigue, obeyed the 
summons promptly, with the full approval of Georgy, always good- 
natured, after her own fussy manner. 

“ And if you’d like to take your papa a bottle of Mr. Sheldon’s ‘old 
port, Diana, remember it’s at your disposal. I’m sure I’ve heard people 
say that old port is good for the gout—or perhaps, by the bye, what I 
heard was that it wasn’t good. I know old port and gout seem to run 
together in my head, somehow. But if there’s anything in the house 
your papa would like, Diana—wine, or gunpowder tea, or the eider- 
down coverlet off the spare bed, or the parlour croquet to amuse him of 
an evening, or a new novel—surely one couldn’t forfeit one’s subscrip- 
tion by lending a book to a non-subscribing invalid ?” 

While Georgy was suggesting the loan of almost every portable 
object in the house as a specific for Captain Paget’s gout, Charlotte 
sent for a cab, and made things smooth for her friend’s departure. She 
wrapped her warmly against the February blast, and insisted upon 
going out to see her seated in the cab, whereby she offered to the pe- 
destrians of that neighbourhood a seraphic vision of loveliness with 
tumbled hair. Charlotte had been always delightful, but Charlotte 
engaged to Valentine Hawkehurst ‘was a creature of supernal sweetness 
and brightness—a radiant ministering angel, hovering lightly above a 
world too common for her foot to rest upon. 

Miss Paget found her father suffering from a by no means severe 
attack of a respectable family gout, a little peevish from the effects of 
this affliction, but not at all depressed in mind. He had, indeed, 
the manner of a man with whom things are going pleasantly. There 
was a satisfaction in his tone, a placidity in his face, except when dis- 
torted for the moment by a twinge of pain, that were new to Diana, who 
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had not been accustomed to behold the brighter side of her father’s 
disposition. He seemed grateful for his daughter’s visit, and received 
her with unwonted kindness of manner. 

“You have come very promptly, my dear, and I am gratified by 
your early compliance with my request,” he said with dignified affec- 
tion, after he had given his daughter the kiss of greeting. “I was a 
great sufferer last night, Diana, a great sufferer, a prisoner to this 
chair, and the woman below attempted to send me up a dinner—such 
a dinner! -One would think a very small degree of education necessary 
for the stewing of a kidney, but the things that woman gave me last 
night were like morsels of stewed leather. I am not an epicure, Diana ; 
but with such a constitution as mine, good cooking is a vital necessity. 
Life in lodgings for a man of my age is a sore trial, my dear. I wish 
you were well married, Diana, and could give your father a humble 
corner at your fireside.” 

Diana smiled. It was a somewhat bitter smile; and there was 
scorn of herself, as well as scorn of her father, in that bitterness. 

“T am not the sort of person to marry well, papa,” she said. 

“Who knows? You are handsomer than nine-tenths of the women 
who marry well.” 

“No, papa; that is your sanguine manner of looking at your own 
property. And even if I were married to someone to whom I might 
give obedience and duty, and all that kind of thing, in exchange for a 
comfortable home, as they say in the advertisements, would you be 
content with a peaceful corner by my fireside? Do you think you 
would never pine for clubs and gaming-tables—nay, even for creditors 
to—to diplomatise with, and difficulties to surmount ?” 

“No, my dear. I am an old man; the clubs and gaming-houses 
have done with me, and I with them. I went to see a man at Arthur’s 
a few months ago. I had written to him on a little matter of business 
—in fact, to be candid with you, my love, for the loan of a five-pound 
note—and I called at the club for his reply. I caught sight of my 
face in a distant glass as I was waiting in the strangers’ room, and I 
thought I was looking at a ghost. There comes a time towards the 
close of a long troublesome life in which a man begins to feel like a 
ghost. His friends are gone, and his money is gone, his health is gone, 
his good looks are gone; and the only mistake seems to be that the 
man himself should be left behind. I remember an observation of 
Lord Chesterfield’s: ‘Lord * * * * and I have been dead for the last 
two years, but we don’t tell anyone so,’ he said; and there are few old 
men who couldn’t say the same. But I am not downhearted to-day, 
my dear. No, the habit of hoping has never quite deserted me; and it 
is only now and then that I take a dismal view of life. Come, my 
love, lay aside your bonnet and things. Dear me! what a handsome 
black-silk dress, and how well you look in it!” 

“It is a present from Charlotte, papa. She has a very liberal 
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allowance of pocket-money, and is generosity itself. I don’t like to 
take so much from her, but I only wound her by a refusal.” 

“Of course, my dear. There is nothing so ungracious as a refusal, 
and no mark of high breeding so rare as the art of gracious acceptance. 
Any booby can give a present; but to receive a gift without churlish 
reticence or florid rapture is no easy accomplishment. I am always 
pleased to see you well dressed, my love’—Diana winced as she re- 
membered her shabby hat and threadbare gown at Féretdechéne— 
“and I am especially pleased to see you elegantly attired this even- 
ing, as I expect a gentleman by and by.” 

“A gentleman, papa!” exclaimed Miss Paget, with considerable 
surprise; “I thought that you had sent for me because you were 
ill and depressed and lonely.” 

“ Well, yes, Diana, I certainly am ill; and I suppose it is scarcely 
unnatural that a father should wish to see his only daughter.” 

Diana was silent. A father’s wish to see his daughter was indeed 
natural and common; but that Captain Paget, who in no period of his 
daughter’s life had evinced for her the common affection of paternity, 
should be seized all of a sudden with a yearning for her society, was 
somewhat singular. But Diana’s nature had been ennobled and for- 
tified by the mental struggle and the impalpable sacrifice of the last 
few months, and she was in nowise disposed to repel any affectionate 
feeling of her father’s even at this eleventh hour. 

“‘ He tells us the eleventh hour is not too late,” she thought. “If 
it is not too late in the sight of that Divine Judge, shall it be thought 
too late by an erring creature like me ?” 

After a few minutes of thoughtful silence, she knelt down by her 
father’s chair and kissed him. 

“My dear father,” she murmured softly, “believe me, I am very 
pleased to think you should wish to see me. I will come to you when- 
ever you like to send for me. I am glad not to be a burden to you; 
but I should wish to be a comfort when I can.” 

The Captain shed his stock tear. It signified something nearer akin 
to real emotion than usual. 

“My dear girl,” he said, “this is very pleasing, very pleasing in- 
deed. The day may come—I cannot just now say when—and events 
may arise—which—the nature of which I am not yet in a position to 
indicate to you—but the barren fig-tree may not be always fruitless. 
In its old age the withered trunk may put forth fresh branches. We 
will say no more of this, my love; and I will only remark that you 
may not go unrequited for any affection bestowed on your poor old 
father.” 

Diana smiled, and this time it was a pensive rather than a bitter 
smile. She had often heard her father talk like this before. She had 
often heard these oracular hints of some grand event looming mighty 
in the immediate future; but she had never seen the vague prophecy 
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accomplished. Always a schemer, and always alternating between the 
boastful confidence of hope and the peevish bewailings of despair, the 
Captain had built his castle to-day to sit among its ruins to-morrow, 
ever since she had known him. 

So she set little value on his hopeful talk of this evening, but was 
content to see him in good spirits. He contemplated her admiringly 
as she knelt by his easy-chair, and smoothed the shining coils of her 
dark hair with a gentle hand, as he looked downward at the thoughtful 
face—proud and grave, but not ungentle. 

“You are a very handsome girl, Diana,” he murmured, as much to 
himself as to his daughter ; “yes, very handsome. Egad, I had no idea 
how handsome!” 

‘* What has put such a fancy into your head to-night, papa?” asked 
Diana, laughing. ‘I do not believe in the good looks you are so kind 
as to attribute to me. When I see my face in the glass I perceive a 
pale, gloomy countenance that is by no means pleasing.” 

‘You may be out of spirits when you look in the glass. I hope 
you are not unhappy at Bayswater.” 

“Why should I be unhappy, papa? No sister was ever kinder or 
more loving than Charlotte Halliday is to me. I should be very un- 
grateful to Providence as well as to her if I did not appreciate such 
affection. How many lonely girls, like me, go through life without 
picking up a sister ?” 

“Yes, you are right, my dear. Those Sheldon people have been 
very useful to you. They are not the kind of people I should have 
wished a daughter of mine to be iée with, if I were in the position my 
birth entitles me to occupy; but as I am not in that position, I sub- 
mit. That black silk becomes you admirably. And now, my love, be 
so kind as to ring the bell for lights and tea.” 

They had been sitting in the firelight—the mystic, magical, capri- 
cious firelight—which made even that tawdry lodging-house parlour 
seem a pleasant chamber. The tea-tray was brought, and candles. 
Diana seated herself at the table, and made tea with the contents 
of a little mahogany caddy. 

“Don’t pour out the tea just yet,” said the Captain; “I expect a 
gentleman. I don’t suppose he'll take tea, but it will look more civil 
to wait for him.” é 

*‘ And who is this mysterious gentleman, papa?” 

‘* A Frenchman; a man I met while I was abroad.” 

** Really a gentleman ?” 

‘Certainly, Diana,” replied her father, with offended dignity. ‘Do 
you think I should admit any person to my friendship who is not a 
gentleman? My business relations I am powerless to govern; but 
friendship is a different matter. There is no man more exclusive 
than Horatio Paget. M. Lenoble is a gentleman of ancient lineage 
and amiable character.”’ 
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“ And rich, I suppose, papa?” asked Diana. She thought that her 
father would scarcely speak of the gentleman in a tone so profoundly 
respectful if he were not rich. 

“Yes, Diana. M. Lenoble is master of a very fair estate, and is 
likely to be much richer before he dies.” 

“And he has been kind to you, papa?” 

“Yes, he has shown me hospitality during my residence in Nor- 
mandy. You need not speak of him to your friends the Sheldons.” 

** Not even to Charlotte ?” 

“ Not even to Charlotte. I do not care to have my affairs discussed 
by that class of people.” 

‘But, dear papa, why make a mystery about so unimportant a 
matter ?” 

“TI do not make a mystery; but I hate gossip. Mrs. Sheldon is an 
incorrigible gossip, and I daresay her daughter is no better.” 

“Charlotte is an angel, papa.” 

“That is very possible. But I beg that you will refrain from dis- 
cussing my friend M. Lenoble in her angelic presence.” 

** As you please, papa,” said Diana gravely. She felt herself bound 
to obey her father in this small matter; but the idea of this mystery 
and secrecy was very unwelcome to her. It implied that her father’s 
acquaintance with this Frenchman was only a part of some new scheme. 
It was no honest friendship, which the Captain might be proud to own, 
glad to show the world that in these days of decadence he could still 
point to a friend. It was only some business alliance, underhand and 
stealthy ; a social conspiracy, that must needs be conducted in darkness. 

“Why did papa summon me here if he wants his acquaintance with 
this man kept secret?” she asked herself; and the question seemed 
unanswerable. 

She pictured this M. Lenoble to herself—a wizened, sallow-faced 
Macchiavellian individual, whose business in England must needs be 
connected with conspiracy, treason, commercial fraud, anything or 
everything stealthy and criminal. 

“T wish you would let me go back to Bayswater before this gentle- 


man comes, papa,” she said presently. “I heard it strike seven just 
now, and I know I shall be expected early. I can come again whenever 
you like.” 


“No, no, my love; you must stop to see my friend. And now tell 
me a little about the Sheldons. Has anything been stirring since I saw 
them last ?” 

“Nothing whatever, papa. Charlotte is very happy; she always had 
a happy disposition, but she is gayer than ever since her engagement 
with—Valentine.” 

“What an absurd infatuation!” muttered the Captain. 

“And he—Valentine—is very good, and works very hard at his 
literary profession—and loves her very dearly.” 
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It cost her an effort to say this even now, even now when she 
fancied herself cured of that folly which had once been so sweet to 
her. To speak of him like this—to put him away out of her own 
life, and contemplate him as an element in the life of another—could 
not be done without some touch of the old anguish. 

There was a loud double-knock at the street-door as she said this, 
and a step sounded presently in the passage; a quick, firm tread, 
There was nothing stealthy about that, at any rate. 

‘My friend Lenoble,” said the Captain; and in the next instant a 
gentleman entered the room, a gentleman who was in every quality the 
opposite of the person whom Diana had expected to see. 

These speculative pictures are seldom good portraits. Miss Paget 
had expected to find her father’s ally small and shrivelled, old and ugly, 
dried-up and withered in the fiery atmosphere of fraud and conspiracy; 
in outward semblance a monkey, in soul a tiger. And instead of this 
obnoxious creature there burst into the room a man of four-and-thirty 
years of age, tall, stalwart, with a fair frank face, somewhat browned 
by summer suns; thick auburn hair and beard, close trimmed and 
cropped in the approved Gallic fashion—clear earnest blue eyes, and 
a mouth whose candour and sweetness a moustache could not hide. 
Henry of Navarre, before the white lilies of France had dazzled his 
eyes with their fatal splendour, before the court of the Medici had 
taught the Bearnois to dissemble, before the sometime Protestant 
champion had put on that apparel of stainless white in which he went 
forth to stain his soul with the sin of a diplomatic apostasy. 

Such a surprise as this makes a kind of crisis in the eventless 
record of a woman’s life. Diana found herself blushing as.the stranger 
stood near the door awaiting her father’s introduction. She was 
ashamed to think of the wrong her imagination had done him. 

“My daughter, Diana Paget-—M. Lenoble. I have been telling 
Diana how much I owed to your hospitality during my stay in Nor- 
mandy,” continued the Captain, with his grandest air. “I regret that 
I can only receive you in an apartment quite unworthy the seigneur of 
Cétenoir.—A charming place, my dear Diana, which I should much 
like you to see on some fature occasion. —Will you take some tea, 
Lenoble ?— Diana, a cup of tea.— The Pagets are a fallen race, you 
see, my dear sir, and a cup of tea in a lodging-house parlour is the 
best entertainment I can give to a friend. The Cromie Pagets of 
Hertfordshire will give you dinner in gold plate, with a footman 
standing behind the chair of every guest; but our branch is a 
younger and a poorer one, and I, among others, am paying the price 
of youthful follies.” 

Gustave Lenoble looked sympathetic, but the glance of sympathy 
was directed to Diana, and not to the male representative of the younger 
Pagets. To pity the distressed damsel was an attribute of the Lenoble 
mind ; and Gustave had already begun to pity Miss Paget, and to wonder 
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what her fate in life would be, with no better protector than a father 
who was confessedly a pauper. He saw that the young lady was very 
handsome, and he divined, from some indefinable expression of her face, 
that she was proud ; and as he thought of his own daughters, and their 
easy life and assured future, the contrast seemed to him very cruel. 

Chivalrous as the house of Lenoble might be by nature, he could 
scarcely have felt so keen an interest in Captain Paget’s daughter at 
the first glance, if his sympathies had not been already enlisted for her. 
The noble Horatio, though slow to act a father’s part, had shown him- 
self quick to make capital out of his daughter’s beauty and virtues when 
the occasion offered. 

In his intercourse with the seigneur of Cétenoir, which had deve- 
loped from a mere business acquaintance into friendship, Captain Paget 
had discoursed with much eloquence upon the subject of his motherless 
daughter; and M. Lenoble, having daughters of his own, also mother- 
less, lent him the ear of sympathy. 

“T have heard much of you, Miss Paget,” said Gustave presently, 
“‘and of your devotion to your father. He has no more favourite theme 
than your goodness.” 

Diana blushed, and Diana’s father blushed also. That skilled 
diplomatist felt the awkwardness of the situation,.and was prompt to 
the rescue. 

“Yes,” he said, “my daughter has been a heroine. There are An- 
tigones, sir, who show their heroic nature by other service than the 
leading to and fro of a blind father. From the earliest age my poor 
child has striven to stand alone; too proud, too noble to be a burden 
on a parent whose love would have given all, but whose means could 
give but little. And now she comes to me from her home among 
strangers, to soothe my hour of pain and infirmity. I trust your 
daughters may prove as worthy of your love, M. Lenoble.” 

“They are very dear girls,” answered the Frenchman; “but for 
them life has been all sunshine. They have never known a sorrow 
except the death of their mother. It is the storm that tests the temper 
of the tree. I wish they might prove as noble in adversity as Miss 
Paget has shown herself.” 

This was more than Diana could bear without some kind of protest. 

‘*You must not take papa’s praises au pied de la lettre, M. Lenoble,” 
she said; “I have been by no means brave or patient under adversity. 
There are troubles which one must bear. I have borne mine somehow; 
but I claim no praise for having submitted to the inevitable.” 

This was spoken with a certain noble pride which impressed Gustave 
more than all the father’s florid eloquence had done. After this the 
conversation became less personal. M. Lenoble talked of England. It 
was not his first visit; but he had only the excursionist’s knowledge of 
the British Isles. 

“T have been to Scotland,” he said. “Your Scotland is grand 
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mountainous; all that there is of the most savage and poetic. It 
is a Switzerland lined with Brittany. But that which most speaks to 
the heart of a stranger is the peaceful beauty of your English land- 
Scape.” 

“ You like England, M. Lenoble?” said Diana. 

“Have I not reason? My mother was English. I was only five 
years old when I lost her. She went out of my life like a dream; but 
IT can still recall a faint shadow of her face—an English face—a coun- 
tenance of placid sadness, very sweet and tender. But why do I talk 
of these things ?” 

On this the Frenchman’s talk took a gayer turn. This M. Lenoble 
showed himself a lively and agreeable companion. He talked of Nor- 
mandy, his daughters and their convent, his little son at Rouen, his 
aunt Cydalise, the quiet old lady at Beaubocage; his grandfather, his 
grandmother, the old servants, and everything familiar and dear to 
him. He told of his family history with boyish candour, untainted by 
egotism, and seemed much pleased by Diana’s apparent interest in his 
unstudied talk. He was quite unconscious that the diplomatic Horatio 
was leading him on to talk of these things, with a view to making the 
conversation supremely interesting to him. That arch diplomatist knew 
that there is nothing a man likes better than talking of his own affairs, 
if he can have a decent excuse for such discourse. 

The clock struck nine while Diana was listening, really interested. 
This glimpse of a life so far apart from her own was a relief, after the 
brooding introspective reveries which of late had constituted so large a 
portion of her existence. She started up at the sound of the clock. 

‘What now, Cinderella?” cried her father. ‘ Have you stopped 
beyond your time, and will your fairy-godmother be angry ?” 

* No one will be angry, papa; but I did not mean to stay so late. 
I am sorry your description of Normandy has been so interesting, M. 
Lenoble.” : 

‘Come and see Vevinord and Cétenoir, and you will judge for 
yourself. The townhall of Vevinord is almost as fine as that of Lou- 
vain ; and we have a church that belongs to the time of Dagobert.” 

“She shall see them before long,” said the Captain; “I shall have 
business in Rouen again before the next month is out; and if my 
daughter is a good girl, I will take her over there with me.” 

Diana stared at her father in utter bewilderment. What could be 
the meaning of this sudden display of affection ? 

**T should not be free to go with you, papa, even if you were able 
to take me,” she replied somewhat coldly ; “ I have other duties.” 

She felt assured that there was some lurking motive, some diplo- 
matic art at the bottom of the Captain’s altered conduct, and she could 
not altogether repress her scorn. The astute Horatio saw that he had 
gone a little too far, and that his only child was not of the stuff to be 
moulded at will by his dexterous hands. 
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“You will come and see me again, Diana?” he said in a pleading 
tone; “I am likely to be a prisoner in this room for a week or 
more.” 

“Certainly, papa; I will come, if you wish it. When shall I 
come ?” 

‘Well, let me see—to-day is Thursday; can you come on Mon- 
day ?” 

“Yes, I will come on Monday.” 

A cab was procured, and Miss Paget was conducted to that vehicle 
by her new acquaintance, who showed a gallant anxiety for her com- 
fort on the journey, and was extremely careful about the closing of the 
windows. She arrived at Bayswater before ten; but being forbidden 
to talk of M. Lenoble, could give but a scanty account of her evening. 

‘And was your papa kind, dear?” asked Charlotte, “and did he 
seem pleased to see you?” 

“He was much kinder and more affectionate than usual, Lotta 
dear; so much so, that he set me wondering. Now, if I were as con- 
fiding and eager to think well of people as you are, I should be quite 
delighted by this change. As it is, I am only mystified. I should be 
very glad if my father and I could be drawn closer together; very glad 
if my influence could bring about an amendment in his life.” 

While Miss Paget was discussing her father’s affectionate and novel 
behaviour, the noble Horatio was meditating, by his solitary hearth, 
upon the events of the evening. 

“T’m half-inclined to think he’s hit already,” mused the Captain. 
*‘T must not allow myself to be deluded by manner. A Frenchman’s 
gallantry rarely means much: but Lenoble is one of those straightfor- 
ward fellows whose thoughts may be read by a child. He certainly 
seemed pleased with her; interested and sympathetic, and all that kind 
of thing. And she is an uncommonly handsome girl, and might marry 
anyone if she had the opportunity. I had no idea she was so hand- 
some until to-night. I suppose I never noticed her by candlelight 
before. By Jove! I ought to have made her an actress, or singer, or 
something of that kind. And so I might, if I’d known her face would 
light up as it does. I wish she wasn’t so impracticable—always cutting 
in with some awkward speech, that makes me look like a fool; when, 
if she had an ounce of common sense, she might see that I’m trying to 
make her fortune. Yes, egad, and such a fortune as few girls drop 
into nowadays! Some of your straitlaced church-going people would 
call me a neglectful father to that girl, I daresay; but I think if I 
succeed in making her the wife of Gustave Lenoble, I shall have done 
my duty in a way that very few fathers can hope to surpass. Such a 
high-principled fellow as Lenoble is too !—and that is a consideration.” 
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CuHapter III. 


“ WHAT DO WE HERE, MY HEART AND I?” 


Arter that first summons to Chelsea, Diana went many times— 
twice and three times a week—to comfort and tend her invalid father. 
Captain Paget’s novel regard for his only child seemed to increase with 
the familiarity of frequent intercourse. 

‘“‘T have had very great pleasure in making your acquaintance, my 
dear Diana,” he said one day, in the course of a /é/e-d-téle with his 
daughter; “and I am charmed to find you everything that a well-born 
and well-bred young woman ought to be. I am sure you have excel- 
lent reason to be grateful to your cousin, Priscilla Paget, for the ex- 
cellent education you received in her abode; and you have some cause 
to thank me for the dash and style imparted to your carriage and man- 
ner by our foreign wanderings.” 

The Captain said this with the air of a man who had aemnaieh 
his daughter on the grand tour solely with a view to her intellectual 
improvement. He really thought she had reason to be grateful to him 
for those accidents of his nomadic life which had secured her a good 
accent for French and German, and the art of putting on her shawl. 

“Yes, my dear child,” he continued with dignity, “it affords me 
real gratification to know you better. I need scarcely say that when 
you were the associate of my pilgrimage, you were not of an age to be 
available as a companion. To a man of the world like myself, a young 
person who has not done growing must always savour somewhat of the 
schoolroom and the nursery. I am not going to repeat the Byronic 
impertinence about bread-and-butter; but the society of a girl of the 
hobbledehoy age is apt to be insipid. You are now a young woman, 
and a young woman of whom any father might with justice be proud.” 

After a few such speeches as these, Diana began to think that it 
was just possible her father might really experience some novel feeling 
of regard for her. It might be true that his former coldness had been 
no more than a prejudice against the awkwardness of girlhood. 

“‘ 1 was shabby and awkward, I daresay, in those days,” she thought; 
“and then I was always asking papa for money to buy new clothes; 
and that may have set him against me. And now that I am no burden 
upon him, and can talk to him and amuse him, he may feel more 
kindly disposed towards me.” 

There was some foundation for this idea. Captain Paget had felt 
himself more kindly disposed towards his only child from the moment 
in which she ceased to be an encumbrance upon him. Her sudden 
departure from Forétdechéne had been taken in very good part by him. 

“A very spirited thing for her to do, Val,” he had said, when in- 
formed of the fact by Mr. Hawkehurst; “and by far the best thing 
she could do, under the circumstances.” 
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From that time his daughter had never asked him for a sixpence, 
and from that time she had risen steadily in his estimation. But the 
feeling which he now exhibited was more than placid approval ; it was 
an affection at once warm and exacting. The fact was, that Horatio 
Paget saw in his daughter the high-road to the acquirement of a hand- 
some competence for his declining years. His affection was sincere so 
far as it went; a sentiment inspired by feelings purely mercenary, but 
not a hypocritical assumption. Diana was, therefore, so much the 
more likely to be softened and touched by it. 

She was softened, deeply touched by this late awakening of feeling. 
The engagement of Valentine and Charlotte had left her own life very 
blank, very desolate. It was not alone the man she loved who was lost 
to her; Charlotte, the friend, the sister, seemed also slipping away 
from her. As kind, as loving, as tender as of old, this dear friend and 
adopted sister still might be, but no longer wholly her own. Over the 
hearts of the purest, Eros reigns with a too despotic power, and mild 
affection is apt to sneak away into some corner of the temple on whose 
shrine Love has descended. This mild affection is but a little twinkling 
taper, that will burn steadily on, perhaps unseen amidst the dazzling 
glory of Love’s supernal lamp, to be found shining benignantly when 
the lamp is shattered. 

For Charlotte, Valentine—and for Valentine, Charlotte—made the 
sum-total of the universe at this time; or, at best, there was but a 
small balance which included all the other cares and duties, affections 
and pleasures, of life. Of this balance Diana had the lion’s share; but 
she felt that things had changed since those days of romantic school- 
girl friendship in which Charlotte had talked of never marrying, and 
travelling with her dearest friend Diana amongst all the beautiful 
scenes they had read of, until they found the loveliest spot in the world, 
where they would establish themselves in an idéal cottage, and live 
together for the rest of their lives, cultivating their minds and their 
flower-garden, working Berlin-wool chairs for their ideal drawing-room, 
and doing good to an ideal peasantry, who would be just poor enough 
to be interesting, and sickly enough to require frequent gifts of calf’s- 
foot jelly and green tea. 

Those foolish dreams were done with now; and that other dream, 
of a life to be spent with the reckless companion of her girlhood, was 
lost to Diana Paget. There was no point to which she could look for- 
ward in the future; no star to lure her onward upon life’s journey. 
Her present position was sufficiently comfortable ; and she told herself 
that she must needs be weak and wicked if she were not content with 
her lot. But beyond the present she dared not look, so blank was the 
prospect : a desert, without even the mirage; for her dreams and delu- 
sions were gone with her hope. 

Possessed by such a sense of loneliness, it is scarcely strange if 
there seemed to her a gleam of joy, a faint glimmer of hope, in the 
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newly-awakened affection of her father. She began to believe him, 
and to take comfort from the thought that he was drifting to a haven 
where he might lie moored, with other battered old hulks of pirate and 
privateer, inglorious and at rest. To work for him and succour him in 
his declining years seemed a brighter prospect to this hopeless woman 
of four and-twenty than a future of lonely independence. “It is the 
nature of woman to lean,” says the masculine philosopher; but is it 
not rather her nature to support and sustain, or else why to her is in- 
trusted the sublime responsibility of maternity? Diana was pleased 
to think that a remorseful reprobate might be dependent on her toil, 
and owe his reformation to her influence. She was indeed a new Anti- 
gone, ready to lead him in his moral blindness to an altar of atonement, 
more pure than the ensanguined shrine of the Athenian Eumenides. 

Her visits to Omega-street were not entirely devoted to téle-d-tétes 
with her father. By reason of those coincidences which are so common 
to the lives of some people, it generally happened that M. Lenoble 
dropped in upon his invalid friend on the very day of Miss Paget’s 
visit. M. Lenoble was in London on business, and this business ap- 
parently necessitated frequent interviews with Captain Paget. Of 
course such interviews could not take place in the presence of Diana. 
Gustave was wont, therefore, to wait with praiseworthy patience until 
the conclusion of the young lady’s visit; and would even, with an in- 
consistent gallantry, urge her to prolong her stay to its utmost limit. 

“It will always be time for my affairs, Miss Paget,” he urged, 

‘and I know how your father values your society; and he well may 
value it. I only hope my daughters will be as good to me, if I have 
the gout, by and by.” 
i Diana had spent nearly a dozen evenings in Omega-street, and on 
each of those evenings had happened to meet M. Lenoble. She liked 
him better on every occasion of these accidental meetings. He was 
indeed a person whom it was difficult for anyone to dislike ; and in the 
thirty-four years of his life had never made an enemy. She had been 
pleased with him on the first evening; his bright handsome face, his 
courteous reverence for her sex—expressed in every word, every tone, 
every look—his sympathy with all good thoughts, his freshness and 
candour; were calculated to charm the coldest and most difficult of 
judges. Diana liked, and even admired him, but it was from an ab- 
stract point of view. He seemed a creature as remote from her own 
life as a portrait of Henry of Navarre, seen and admired in some royal 
picture-gallery to-day, to fade out of her memory to-morrow. 

There was only one point in connection with Gustave Lenoble which 
occupied her serious thoughts; and this was the nature of his relations 
with her father. 

This was a subject that sorely troubled her. Hope as she might 
for the future, she could not shut her eyes to the past. She knew that 
her father had lived for years as a cheat and a trickster—now by one 
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species of falsehood and trickery, now by another—rarely incautious, 
but always unscrupulous. How had this village seigneur of Normandy 
fallen into the Captain’s toils; and what was the nature of the net that 
was spread for him ? 

The talk of business, the frequent interviews, the evident elation of 
her father’s spirits, combined to assure her that some great scheme was 
in progress, some commercial enterprise, perhaps not entirely dishonest, 
nay even honest, when regarded from the sanguine speculator’s point of 
view, but involving the hazard of Gustave Lenoble’s fortune. 

“Tt is quite as easy for my father to delude himself as it is for him 
to delude others. This M. Lenoble is ignorant of English commerce, 
no doubt, and will be ready to believe anything papa tells him. And 
he is so candid, so trusting, it would be very hard if he were to be a 
loser through his confidence in papa. His daughters, too; the hazard 
of his fortune is peril to their future.” Such doubts and fears, gra- 
dually" developed by reflection, took stronger hold on Miss Paget’s 
mind after every fresh visit to Omega-street. She saw the French- 
man’s light-hearted confidence in all humanity, her father’s specious 
manner, and air of Quixotic honour. His sanguine tone, his excellent 
spirits, filled her with intolerable alarm. Alas, when had she ever seen 
her father in good spirits, except when some gentlemanly villany was 
in progress ? 

Miss Paget endured this uneasiness o mind as long as she could, 
and then determined to warn the supposed victim. She planned the 
mode of her warning, and arranged for herself a diplomatic form which 
would reflect the least possible discredit upon her father; and having 
once come to this resolution, she was not slow to put it into effect. 

When her father was about to send for a cab to convey her back to 
Bayswater, after her next visit to Omega-street, she surprised him by 
intercepting his order. 

“There is a cab-stand in Sloane-square, papa,” she said; “and if 
M. Lenoble will be so kind as to take me there, I—I would rather get 
the cab from the stand. The man charges more when he is fetched off 
the rank, I believe.’ 

She could think of no better excuse for seeing Gustave alone than 
this most sordid pretence. She blushed as she thought how mean a 
sound it must have in the ears of the man for whose advantage she was 
plotting. Happily, M. Lenoble was not among the people who see 
nothing but meanness in the desire to save a sixpence. His aunt 
Cydalise had shown him the loveliness of poverty; for there are vows 
of holy poverty that need no spoken formula, and that are performed 
without the cloister. 

* Poor girl!” thought M. Lenoble; “I daresay even the cost of her 
coach is a consideration with her; and one dare not pay the coachman.” 

This was how Gustave read that blush ofshame which for a moment 
dyed Diana’s cheek. Her father’s was a very different reading. 
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“The minx sees my game, and is playing into my hands,” thought 
he; “so demure as she is, too! I should never have supposed her 
capable of such a clever manceuvre to secure ten minutes’ ¢éle-d-iéle 
with an eligible admirer.” 

He bade his daughter good-night with more than usual effusion. 
He began to think that she might prove herself worthy of him after all. 

The district between Omega-street and Sloane-square is, after dusk, 
of all places the most solitary. It is the borderland of Pimlico, or, to 
borrow from Sidney Smith, the knuckle-end of Belgravia. In these 
regions of desolation and smoke-blackened stucco, Diana and her 
companion were as secure from the interruption of the jostling crowd 
as they might have been in the primeval forests of central America. 

Miss Paget’s task was not a pleasant one. Shape her warning as she 
might, it must reflect some discredit upon her father. He had of late 
been kind to her; she felt this keenly to-night, and it seemed that the 
thing she was about to do was a sort of parricide. Not against her 
father’s life was her cruel hand to be lifted; but her still more cruel 
tongue was to slay her father’s good name. 

“ This M. Lenoble likes him and trusts him,” she thought to her- 
self. ‘ What a happiness for that poor broken-down old man to have 
so kind a friend! And I am going to interfere in a manner that may 
put an end to this friendship !” 

This is the shape which her thoughts assumed as she walked silently 
by Gustave’s side, with her hand lying lightly on his arm. He spoke 
to her two or three times about the dulness of the neighbourhood, the 
coldness of the night, or some other equally thrilling subject; but, 
finding by her replies that she was thinking deeply, he made no 
further attempt at conversation. 

*“ Poor child, she has some trouble on her mind, perhaps,” he thought 
to himself sadly, for his sympathy with this young lady was a very pro- 
found feeling. This was the first occasion on which he had ever been 
alone with her, and he wondered to find what a strange emotion was 
developed by the novelty of the situation. He had married at twenty 
years of age, and had never known those brief fancies or foolish pas- 
sions which waste the freshness of mind and heart. He had married a 
wife whom he never learned to love; but his nature was so essen- 
tially a happy one, that he had failed to discover the something wanting 
in his life. In all relations—as grandson, husband, father, master—he 
had been “all simply perfect,” as Mademoiselle Cydalise pronounced 
him; and in a mind occupied by cares for the welfare and happiness 
of others, he had never found that blank which needed to be filled in 
order to make his own life completely happy. Only of late, in his 
thirty-fourth year, had he come to the knowledge of a feeling deeper 
than dutiful regard for an invalid wife, or affectionate solicitude for 
motherless children; only of late had he felt his heart stirred by a 
more thrilling emotion than that placid resignation to the will of 
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Providence which had distinguished his courtship of Mademoiselle de 
Nérague. 

They had nearly reached Sloane-square before Diana took courage 
to broach the subject so naturally repugnant to her. She had need to 
remember that the welfare of M. Lenoble and all belonging to him 
might be dependent on her fortitude. 

“M. Lenoble,” she began at last, “I am going to say something I 
shall find it most painful to utter, but which I feel it my duty to say 
to you. I can only ask you to receive it in a generous spirit.” 

“‘ But, my dear Miss Paget, I pray you not to say anything that is 
disagreeable to you. Why should you give yourself pain ?—why—” 

* Because it is my duty to warn you of a danger which I know only 
too well, and of which you may be quite ignorant. You are my father’s 
friend, M. Lenoble; and he has very few friends. I should be sorry if 
anything I were to say should rob him of your regard.” 

“Nothing that you say shall rob him of my friendship. But why 
should you persist thus to say anything that is painful? What can 
you tell me that I do not know, or that I cannot guess? Will you tell 
me that he is poor? But I know it. That he is a broken-down gentle- 
man? And that also I know. What, then, would you tell me? That 
he has a daughter who is to him a treasure without price? Ah, made- 
moiselle, what must I be if I did not know that also; I, who have con- 
templated that daughter so many times—ah, so many!—when she could 
not know with what sympathy my eyes watched her dutiful looks, with 
what profound emotion my heart interpreted her life of affectionate 
sacrifice.” 

There was a warmth, a tenderness in his tones which touched Diana’s 
heart as it had not been touched of late. Suddenly, unexpectedly, the 
full meaning of those tender accents came home to her. The love that 
she had once dreamed of from the lips of another spoke to her to-night 
in the words of this stranger. The sympathy for which she had yearned 
long ago, in the days of her wanderings with Valentine, was given to 
her to-night without stint or measure. Unhappily, it came too late; 
and it did not come from the only lips which, as it seemed to her to- 
night, could make sympathy precious or love divine. But to this lonely 
girl a good man’s affection seemed a treasure for which she must needs be 
deeply grateful. It was something to discover that she could be loved. 

“T too,” she said to herself,—“ I, of whose presence Valentine is 
scarcely conscious when he enters a room where Charlotte and I are 
together; I, whom he greets day after day with the same careless 
words, the same indifferent look; I, who might fade and waste day 
by day with some slow disease, until I sank into the grave, before he 
would be conscious of any change in my face,—is it possible that 
amongst the same race of beings there can be any creature so widely 
different from Valentine Hawkehurst as to love me ?” 

This was the bitter complaint of her heart, as she compared the 
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tenderness of this stranger with the indifference of the man to whom, 
for three long years of her girlhood, she had given every dream, every 
thought, every hope of her existence. She could not put him away 
from her heart all at once. The weak heart still fondly clung to the 
dear, familiar image. But the more intensely she had felt the cold 
neglect of Valentine, the more grateful to her seemed the unsought 
affection of Gustave Lenoble. 

“You know me as little as you know my father, M. Lenoble,” she 
said, after a long pause, during which they had walked to the end of 
the long dull street, and were close to the square. “ Let us go back 
a little way, please; I have much more to say. I wish you to be my 
father’s friend always, but, if possible, without danger to yourself. My 
father is one of those sanguine people who are always ready to embark 
in some new enterprise, and who go on hoping and dreaming, after the 
failure of a dozen schemes. He has no money, that I know of, to lose 
himself, and that fact may make him, unconsciously, reckless of other 
people’s money. I have heard him speak of business relations with 
you, M. Lenoble, and it is on that account I venture to speak so plainly. 
I do not want my poor father to delude you, as he has often deluded 
himself. If you have already permitted him to involve you in any spe- 
culation, I entreat you to try to withdraw from it—to lose a little 
money, if necessary, rather than to lose all. If you are not yet 

-involved, let my warning save you from any hazard.” 

‘“‘ My dear Miss Paget, I thank you a thousand times for your ad- 
vice, your noble thoughtfulness for others. But no, there is no hazard. 
The business in which your father is occupied for me is not a specula- 
tion. It involves no risk beyond the expenditure of a few thousand 
francs, which, happily, I can afford to lose. I am not at liberty to tell 
you the nature of the business in question, because I have promised 
your father to keep that a secret. Dear young lady, you need have no 
fear for me. I am not a rash speculator. The first years of my life 
were passed in extreme poverty—the poverty that is near neighbour to 
starvation. That is a lesson one cannot forget. How shall I thank you 
for your concern for me—so generous, so noble!” 

“It was only my duty to warn you of my poor father’s weakness,”’ 
replied Diana. “If I needed thanks, your kindness to him is the only 
boon I could ask. He has bitter need of a friend.” 

*‘ And he shall never lack one while I live; if only for your sake.” 
The last half of the sentence was spoken in lower tones than the first. 
Diana was conscious of the lurking tenderness of those few words, and 
the consciousness embarrassed her. Happily they had reached the end 
of the quiet street by this time, and had emerged into the busier 
square. No more was said till they reached the cab-stand, when Diana 
wished her companion good-night. 

**T am going back to Normandy in a week, Miss Paget ; shall I see 
you again before I leave England ?”’ 
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“Treally don’t know ; our meetings are generally accidental, you see.” 

**O yes, of course, always accidental,” replied Gustave, smiling. 

**T am sorry you are going to leave London—for papa’s sake.”’ 

** And I too am sorry—for my own sake. But, you see, when one 
has daughters, and a farm, and a chiiteau, one must be on the spot. I 
came to England for one week only, and I have stayed six.” 

‘You have found so much to amuse you in London ?” 

“‘ Nay, mademoiselle, so much to interest me.’’ 

‘It is almost the same thing, is it not ?” 

“A thousand times no! To be amused and to be interested,—ah, 
what can be so widely different as those two conditions of mind!” 

“Indeed! Good-night, M. Lenoble. Please ask the cabman to 
drive as fast as he can venture to do with consideration for his horse. 
I am afraid I shall be late, and my friends will be anxious about me.” 

“You will be late. You consider your friends at Bayswater, and 
you consider even the cabman’s horse. You are charity itself. Will 
you not consider me a little also, Miss Paget ?” 

** But how?” 

“Let me see you before I go back to Normandy. Your papa likes 
to see you twice a-week, I know. This is Monday night; will you 
come to see him on Thursday ?” 

** If he wishes it.” 

** He does wish it. Ah, how he wishes it! You will come?” 

“Tf Mrs. Sheldon and Charlotte can spare me.”’ 

“They cannot spare you. No one can spare you. That cannot be. 
It is amongst the things that are impossible. But they will have pity 
upon—your father; and they will let you come.” 

‘“ Please ask the cabman to start. Indeed, I shall be late. Good- 
night, M. Lenoble.” 

“ Good-night.”’ 

He took her hand in his, and kissed it, with the grace of a Bayard. 
He loved her, and took no trouble to conceal his passion. No shadow 
of doubt darkened that bright horizon to which M. Lenoble looked 
with hopeful eyes. He loved this penniless, motherless girl, as it was 
in the blood of the Lenobles to love the poor and the helpless; espe- 
cially when poverty and helplessness presented themselves in the guise 
of youth and beauty. He loved her, and she would love him. But 
why not? He was ten years her senior, but that makes nothing. His 
auburn hair and beard, in the style of Henry the Great, could show no 
streak of gray. His eyes had the brightness of one-and-twenty ; for 
the eyes of a man whose soul preserves its youthfulness will keep their 
clear lustre for half a century. The tall figure, straight as a dart; the 
frank handsome face which M. Lenoble saw in the glass when he made 
his toilet, were not calculated to dishearten a hopeful lover; and Gus- 
tave, by nature sanguine, enjoyed his dream of happiness, untroubled 
by one morbid apprehension. 

VOL. V. QQ 
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He loved her, and he would ask her for his wife. She would accept 
his offer; her father would rejoice in so fortunate an alliance; her 
friends of Bayswater would felicitate a change so desirable. And when 
he returned to Normandy he would take her with him, and say to his 
children : “ Behold your mother!” And then the great rambling man- 
sion of Cétenoir would assume a home-like aspect. The ponderous old 
furniture would be replaced by lightsome appointments of modern 
fashion ; except, of course, in the grand drawing-room, where there 
were tapestries said to be from the designs of Boucher, and chairs and 
sofas, in the true Louis-Quinze style, of immovable bulkiness. 

There was but one trifling hitch in the whole scheme of happiness 
—Diana was a Protestant. Ah, but what then! A creature so sweet, 
so noble, could not long remain the slave of Anglican heresy. A little 
talk with Cydalise, a week’s “retreat? at the Sacré Coeur, and the 
thing would be done. The dear girl would renounce her errors, and 
enter the bosom of the Mother Church. Pouff! -M. Lenoble blew the 
little difficulty away from his finger-tips, and then wafted a kiss from 
the same finger-tips to his absent beloved. 

** And this noble heart warned me against her own father!” M. Le- 
noble said to himself as he walked towards the hotel at Blackfriars 
where he had taken up his abode, quite unconscious that the foot of 
Blackfriars Bridge was not the centre of West-end London. “How 
noble, how disinterested! Poor old man! He is, no doubt, a specu- 
lator; something even of an adventurer. What then? He shall have 
an apartment at Cétenoir, his place at the family-table, his fawtewil by 
the hearth ; and there he can do no harm.” 


There was a strange sentiment in Diana’s mind after this evening’s 
conversation with Gustave Lenoble. To feel herself beloved, to know 
that there was some one creature in the wide, crowded world interested 
in, nay even attached to, her was a mystery, a surprise, and in some 
sort a source of pleasure to her. That Gustave Lenoble could ever be 
any nearer to her than he was at the present time did not occur to her 
as being within the limits of possibility. She had thrust Valentine 
from her heart, but the empty chamber could receive no new tenant. 
It was not swept and garnished ; nay, indeed, it was sadly littered with 
the shreds and patches left by the late occupant. But, while this was 
so, to know that she could be loved was in some manner sweet to her. 

“ Ah, now I know that the poet is right,” she said to herself. 
“There is no creature so desolate but some heart responds unto its 
own. And I have found the generous responsive heart that can pity 
and love me because I seem so sorely to need love and pity. All my 
life—my blank, empty life—I will remember and be grateful to him, 
the first good man who ever called my father friend; the first of all 
mankind who thought this poor hand worthy to be lifted to his lips.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH. 


Havine pledged herself to visit Omega-street on Thursday, Diana 
considered herself bound to perform that promise. She felt, however, 
that there was some touch of absurdity in the position, for to keep a 
promise so made was in a manner to keep an appointment with 
M. Lenoble. 

“T daresay he has a habit of falling in love with every young 
woman he meets,” she thought, when she considered his conduct from 
a more prosaic standpoint than the grateful enthusiasm his generous 
sympathy had at first awakened in her mind. “I have heard that it 
is a Frenchman’s faculty to consider himself irresistible, and to avow 
his adoration for a new divinity every week. And I was so foolish as 
to fancy there was a depth of feeling in his tone and manner! I am 
sure he is all that is good and generous; but the falling in love is no 
doubt a national failing.” 

She remembered the impertinent advances of divers unknown 
foreigners whom she had encountered on pier or digue, kursaal or beach, 
in the frequently unprotected hours of her Continental wanderings. 

She had not seen the best side of the foreign mind in her character 
of unattended and doubtfully-attired English demoiselle. She knew 
that Gustave Lenoble was of a very different stamp from those speci- 
mens of the genus tiger, whose impertinent admiration had often 
wounded and distressed her; but she was inclined to attribute the 
fault of shallowness to a nature so frank and buoyant as that of her 
father’s friend. 

She walked from Bayswater to Chelsea on the appointed Thursday, 
for the cost of frequent journeys in cabs was more than her purse could 
supply. The walk across the Park was pleasant even in the bleak 
March weather, and she entered the little parlour in Omega-street with 
the bloom of damask roses upon her cheeks. 

“How do you do, papa dear?” she began, as she came into the 
dusky room; but the figure sitting in her father’s accustomed place 
was not that of her father. It was M. Lenoble, who rose to welcome 
her. 

“Ts papa worse ?” she asked, surprised by the Captain’s absence. 

“On the contrary, he is better, and has gone out in a hired carriage 
for a breath of fresh air. I persuaded him to go. He will be back 
very shortly.” 

“T wrote to tell him I should be here to-day, but I am very glad he 
has gone out, for I am sure the air will do him good. Was he well 
wrapped up, do you know, M. Lenoble ?”’ 

“Enveloped in railway-rugs and shawls to his very nose. I 
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arranged all that with my own hands. He looked like an ambassador 
from all the Russias.” 

“ How kind of you to think of such things!” said Diana gratefully. 

“And tell me why should I not think of such things? Do you 
imagine that it is not a pleasure to me to wait upon your father—for 
your sake ?” 

There was some amount of awkwardness in this kind of thing. 
Diana busied herself with the removal of her hat and jacket, which 
she laid neatly upon a stony-hearted horsehair sofa. After doing this 
she placed herself near the window, whence she contemplated the 
dusky street, appearing much interested in the movements of the lamp- 
lighter. 

“What an admirable way they have of lighting the lamps now!” 
she remarked, with the conversational brilliance which usually marks 
this kind of situation ; “ how much more convenient it must be than 
the old method with the ladder, you know!” 

** Yes, I have no doubt,” said Gustave, bringing himself to her side 
with a couple of steps, and planting himself deliberately in a chair next 
to hers; ‘‘ but don’t you think, as I start for Normandy to-morrow, we 
might talk of something more interesting than the lamplighter, Miss 
Paget ?” 

“T am ready to talk of anything you like,” replied Miss Paget, with 
that charming assumption of unconsciousness which every woman can 
command on these occasions. 

“You are very good. Do you know that when I persuaded your 
father to go out for an airing, I was prompted by a motive so selfish 
as to render the proceeding quite diabolical? Don’t be alarmed! The 
doctor gave his permission for the airing, or I should not have at- 
tempted such a thing. Hypocrisy I am capable of, but not assassina- 
tion. You cannot imagine the diplomacy which I exhibited; and all 
to what end? Can you imagine that ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“That I might secure one half-hour’s uninterrupted talk with you ; 
and, unhappily, you are so late that I expect your father’s return every 
minute. He was to be back again before dusk, and the appearance of 
the lamplighter demonstrates that the dusk has come. I have so 
much to say, and so little time to say it; so much, Diane—” 

She started as he called her thus, as if in that moment of surprise 
she would have risen from her chair by his side. She knew what was 
coming, and having expected nothing so desperate, knew not how to 
arrest the confession that she would fain have avoided hearing. M. 
Lenoble laid his hand firmly on hers. 

**So much, Diane; and yet so little, that all can be told in three 
words. I love you.” 

“M. Lenoble !” 

“ Ab, you are surprised, you wonder, you look at me with eyes of 
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sweet amazement! Dear angel, do you think it is possible to see you 
and not to love you? ‘To see you once is to respect, to admire, to bow 
the knee before beauty and goodness; but to see you many times, as I 
have done, the patient consoler of an invalid and somewhat difficult 
father—ah, my sweet love, who is there so hard amongst mankind that 
he should escape from loving you, seeing all that ?” 

The question had a significance that the speaker knew not. Who 
amongst mankind? Why, was there not one man for whom she would 
have been content to be the veriest slave that ever abnegated every 
personal delight for the love of a hard master? And he had passed 
her by, indifferent, unseeing. She had worshipped him on her knees, 
as it seemed to her; and he had left her kneeling in the dust, while he 
went on to offer himself, heart and soul, at another shrine. 

She could not forget these things. The memory and the bitterness 
of them came back with renewed poignancy at this moment, when the 
voice of a stranger told her she was beloved. 

“My dear one, will you not answer me?” pleaded Gustave, in 
nowise alarmed by Diana’s silence, which seemed to him only the 
natural expression of a maidenly emotion. “Tell me that you will 
give me measure for measure; that you will love me as my mother 
loved my father—with a love that trouble and poverty could never 
lessen ; with a love that was strongest when fate was darkest—a star 
which the dreary night of sorrow could not obscure. I am ten years 
older than you by my baptismal register, Diane; but my heart is 
young. I never knew what love was until I knew you. And yet those 
who know me best will tell you that I was no unkind husband, and 
that my poor wife and I lived happily. I shall never know love again, 
except for you. The hour comes, I suppose, in every man’s life; and 
the angel of his life comes in that appointed hour. Mine came when 
I saw you. I have spoken to your father, and have his warm approval. 
He was all encouragement, and hinted that I might be assured of your 
love. Had he sufficient justification for that half-promise, Diane ?” 

“He had none,” Miss Paget answered gravely, “none except his 
own wishes. You have made me hear more than I wished to hear, 
M. Lenoble, for the treasure you offer me is one that I cannot accept. 
With all my heart I thank you for the love you tell me of. Even if it 
is, as I can but think it, a passing fancy, I thank you, nevertheless. 
It is sweet to win the love of a good man. I pray you to believe that 
with all my heart and mind I honour your generous nature, your noble 
sympathy with the weak and friendless. If you can give me your 
friendship, you shall find how I can value a good man’s regard, but I 
cannot accept your love.” 

“Why not?” asked Gustave, aghast. 

“ Because I cannot give you measure for measure; and I will not 
give you less.” 

* But in time, Diane, in time!” 
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“Time cannot show me your character in a nobler light than that 
in which I see it now. You do not lack the power to win a woman’s 
heart, but I have no heart to give. If you will be my friend, time will 
increase my affection for you; but time cannot restore the dead.” 

“ Which means that your heart is dead, Diane ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, with unutterable sadness. 

* You love someone younger, happier than I ?” 

“ No, M. Lenoble; no one.” 

“But you have loved? Yes! A scoundrel, perhaps; a villain, 
who—” 

A spasm of pain contracted his face as he looked at the girl’s 
drooping head ; her face, in that dim light, he could not see. 

“Tell me this, Diane,” he said presently in an altered voice; “there 
is no barrier between us, no irrevocable obstacle that must part us for 
ever? There is no one who can claim you by any right—” He 
paused ; and then added, in a lower voice, “by any wrong ?” 

‘No one,” answered Miss Paget, lifting her head, and looking her 
lover full in the face. Even in that uncertain light he could see the 
proud, steady gaze that seemed the fittest answer of all doubts. 

“Thank God!” he whispered. “Ah, how could I fear, even for 
one moment, that you could be anything but what you seem—the 
purest among the pure? Why, then, do you reject me? You do not 
love me, but you ask my friendship; you offer me your friendship, 
even your affection. Ah, believe me, if those are but real, time will 
ripen them into love. Your heart is dead. Ah, why should that young 
heart be dead? It is not dead, Diane; it needs but the fire of true 
love to warm it into life again. Why should you reject me, since you 
tell me that you love me; unless you love another? What should 
divide us ?” 

“Shadows and memories,” Diana replied mournfully,—“ vague and 
foolish ; wicked, perhaps; but they come between you and me, M. Le- 
noble. And since I cannot give you a whole heart, I will give you 
nothing.” 

“You have loved someone, someone who did not value your love? 
Tell me the truth, Diane ; you owe me at least as much as that.” 

“T do owe you the truth. Yes; I have been very foolish. For 
two or three years of my life there was a person who was our daily 
companion. He travelled with us—with my father and me; and we 
saw many changes and troubles together. For a long time he was like 
my brother; and I doubt if many brothers are as kind to their sisters 
as he was to me. In his heart that feeling never changed. He was 
always equally kind, equally careless. Once I deluded myself with the 
fancy that in his looks and tones, and even in his words, there was 
some deeper feeling than this careless brotherly kindness; but it was 
no more than a delusion. My eyes were opened rudely enough. I saw 
his heart bestowed elsewhere. Do not think that I am so weak, or so 
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wicked, as to abandon myself to despair because I have been awakened 
from my foolish dream. I can look the realities of life in the face, M. 
Lenoble ; and J have taught myself to wish all good things for the dear 
girl who has won the heart that I once thought was mine. The person 
I am speaking of can boast no superior graces of mind or person. He 
is only a very commonplace young man, with a certain amount of 
talent, a disposition inclined to good rather than to evil. But he was 
the companion of my girlhood; and in losing him it seems to me as if 
I had lost a part of my youth itself.” 

To Diana’s mind this seemed the end of the discussion. She ex- 
pected M. Lenoble to bow his head to the inevitable, to utter a friendly 
farewell, and depart for his Norman home, convinced, if not satisfied. 
But the light-hearted, easy-tempered Gustave was not a lover of the 
despairing order, nor an easily-answered suppliant. 

“ And that is all!” he exclaimed in the cheeriest tone. “A com- 
panion of your girlhood, for whom you had a girl’s romantic fancy! 
And the memory of this unspeakable idiot—great Heaven! but how 
idiotic must this wretch have been, to be loved by you, and not even 
to know it !—the memory of this ast of the last is to come between you 
and me, and divide us for ever? The phantom of this miserable, who 
could be loved by an angel without knowing it, is to lift its phantasmal 
hand and thrust me aside—me, Gustave Lenoble, a man, and not an 
idiot? Ah, thus we blow him to the uttermost end of the world!” 
cried M. Lenoble, blowing an imaginary rival from the tips of his 
fingers. ‘Thus we dismiss him to the arctic regions, the torrid zone— 
to the Caucasus, where await vultures to gnaw his liver—wherever 
earth is most remote and uncomfortable—he and the bread-and-butter 
miss whom he prefers to my Diane !’’ 

This manner of taking things was quite unexpected by Diana. It 
was much more pleasant than gloomy despair or sullen resentment ; 
but it was, at the same time, much more difficult to deal with. 

“He is gone!” cried Gustave presently; “he is on the topmost 
heights of Caucasus, and the vultures are sharpening their beaks! 
And now, tell me, Diane—you will be my wife, will you not? You 
will be a mother to my children? You will transform the old chiteau 
of Cétenoir into a pleasant home? You will cease to live amongst 
strangers? You will come to those who will love and cherish you 
as their own, their dearest and best and brightest? You will give your 
poor old father a corner by your fireside? He is old, and needs a home 
for his last years. For his sake, Diane, for mine, for my children, let 
your answer be yes! Ah, not so fast!” he cried, as she was about to 
speak. “Why are you so quick to pronounce your fatal judgment? 
Think how much depends on your reply—your father’s happiness, my 
children’s, mine !” 

“It is of yours only I must think,” Miss Paget answered earnestly. 
“You fancy it is so easy for me to say no. Believe me, it would be 
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much easier to say yes. When you speak of my father’s declining 
years, I, who know his weary life so well, would be hard of heart 
indeed if I were not tempted by the haven you offer. Every word 
that you say gives me some new proof of your goodness, your gener- 
osity. But I will not wrong you because you are generous. I shall 
always be your grateful friend; but you must seek elsewhere for a 
wife, M. Lenoble. You will have little difficulty in finding one worthier 
than I.” 

“T will seek nowhere else for a wife; I will have no wife but you. 
I have had a wife of other people’s choosing; I will choose one for 
myself this time. Let us be friends, Diane, since your decision is 
irrevocable as the laws of Draco. You are stone, you are adamant ; 
but no matter, we can be friends. Your father will be disappointed. 
But what then? He is no doubt accustomed to disappointments. My 
daughters—for them it is a profound affliction to be motherless, but 
they must support it. Cdtenoir must go to wreck and ruin a little 
longer—a few more rats behind the panelling, a few more moths in 
the tapestry, that is all. My children say, ‘Papa, our home is not 
comfortable ; all is upside-down ;’ and I reply, ‘ But what will you, my 
children? A home without a wife is always upside-down.’ And then 
I take them between my arms, in weeping. It is a poignant picture to 
rend the heart. But what does it matter, Miss Paget? What is that 
verse of your grand Will? 

‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind ; 
And let go weep the stricken hind,’ 
While harts ungalled go play.’ 
Perhaps I have mixed him up, somehow; but the meaning is clear.” 

A hollow-sounding and somewhat awful cough heralded the ap- 
proach of Captain Paget, who entered the room at this juncture. If 
the Captain had prolonged his first airing, after six weeks’ confinement 
to the house, until this late period of the afternoon, he would have 
committed an imprudence which might have cost him dearly. Hap- 
pily, he had done nothing of the kind, but had reéntered the house 
unobserved while Diana and Gustave were conversing close to the 
window, having preferred to leave his fly at the end of the street, 
rather than to incur the hazard of interrupting a critical /éte-d-téle. 
The interval that had elapsed since his return had been spent by the 
Captain in his own bedchamber, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the folding-doors between that apartment and the parlour. What 
he had heard had been by means satisfactory to him ; and ifa look 
could annihilate, Miss Paget might have perished beneath the Parthian 
glance which her father shot at her as he came towards the window, 
with a stereotyped smile upon his lips, and unspeakable anger in his 
heart. 

He had heard just enough of the conversation to know that Gustave 
had been rejected—Gustave, with Cétenoir and a handsome independ- 
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ence in the present, and the late John Haygarth’s fortune in the future. 
Rejected by a penniless young woman, who at any moment might find 
herself without a roof to shelter her from the winds of heaven! Was 
ever folly, madness, wickedness supreme as this ? 

Horatio trembled with rage as he took his daughter’s hand. She 
had the insolence to extend her hand for the customary salutation. 
The Captain’s greeting was a grip that made her wince. 

“Good-night, Miss Paget,” said Gustave gravely, but with by no 
means the despondent tone of a hopeless lover ; “ I well, I shall see 
you again perhaps, before I go to Normandy. I ‘oubt ifI shall go 
to-morrow. I have my own reasons for eee, reasons 
perhaps, but I shall stay.” 

All this was said in a tone too low to vouile Captain Paget's ear. 

** Are you going to leave us, Lenoble?” he asked in a quavering 
voice. “You will not stop and let Di give you a cup of tea as 
usual ?” . 

“ Not to-night, Captain. Good-bye.” 

He wrung the old man’s hand and departed. Captain Paget 
dropped heavily into a chair, and for some minutes there was silence. 
Diana was the first to speak. 

“T am glad your doctor considered you well enough to go out for a 
drive, papa,” she said. 

“Indeed, my dear,” answered her father with a groan; “I hope my 
next drive may be in a different kind of vehicle—the last journey I 
shall ever take, until they cart away my bones for manure. I believe 
they do make manure from the bones of paupers in our utilitarian 
age.” 

“Papa, how can you talk so horribly! You are better, are you 
not? M. Lenoble said you were better.” 

“ Yes, I am better, God help me!” answered the old man, too weak 
alike in mind and body to hide the passion that possessed him. “That 
is one of the contradictions of the long farce we call life. If I had been 
a rich man, with a circle of anxious relations and all the noted men of 
Savile-row dancing attendance round my bed, I daresay I should have 
died ; but as I happen to be a penniless castaway, with only a lodging- 
house drudge and a half-starved apothecary to take care of me, and 
with nothing before me but a workhouse, I live. It is all very well 
for a man to take things easily when he is ill and helpless, too weak 
even to think. That is not the trying time. The real trial arrives 
when a little strength comes back to him, and his landlady begins to 
worry him for her rent, and the lodging-house drudge gets tired of 
pitying him, and the apothecary sends in his bill, and the wretched 
high-road lies bare and broad before him, and he hears the old order 
to move on. The moving-on time has come for me, Di; and the Lord 
alone knows how little J know where I am to go.” 

“Papa, you are not friendless; even I can give you a little help.” 
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“ Yes,” answered the Captain with a bitter laugh; “a sovereign 
once a quarter—the scrapings of your pittance! That help won’t save 
me from the workhouse.” 

“ There is M. Lenoble.” 

“Yes, there is M. Lenoble; the man who would have given me 
a home for my old age; he told me so to-day—a home fit for a gentle- 
man—for the position he now occupies is nothing compared to that 
which he may occupy a year hence. He would have received me as 
his father-in-law, without thought or question of my antecedents; and 
if I have not lived like a gentleman, I might have died like one. This 
is what he would have done for me. But do you think I can ask any- 
thing of him now, after you have refused him? I know of your refusal 
to be that man’s wife. I heard—I saw it in his face. You—a beggar, 
a friendless wretch, dependent on the patronage of a stockbroker’s silly 
wife—you must needs give yourself grand airs, and refuse such a man 
as that! Do you think such men go begging among young ladies like 
you, or that they run about the streets, like the roast-pigs in the 
story, begad, with knives and forks in their backs, asking to be 
eaten ?” 

The Captain was walking up and down the room in a fever of rage. 
Diana looked at him with sad, wondering eyes. Yes, it was the old 
selfish nature. The leopard cannot change his spots; and the Horatio 
Paget of the present was the Horatio Paget of the past. 

“ Pray don’t be angry with me, papa,” said Diana sorrowfully ; “I 
believe that I have done my duty.” 

“Done your fiddlesticks!” cried the Captain, too angry to be 
careful of his diction. “Your duty to whom? Did you happen to 
remember, miss, that you owe some duty to me, your father, but for 
whom you wouldn’t be standing there talking of duty, like a tragedy 
queen? By Jove, I suppose you are too grand a person to consider 
my trouble in this matter! The pains I took to get Lenoble over to 
England. The way I made the most of my gout even, in order to have 
you about me. The way I finessed and diplomatised to bring this affair 
to a successful issue. And now, when I have succeeded beyond my 
hopes, you spoil everything, and then dare to stand before me and 
preach about duty. What do you want in a husband, I should like to 
know? Arich man? Lenoble is that. A handsome man? Lenoble 
is that. A gentleman, with good blood in his veins? Lenoble comes 
of as pure a race as any man in that part of France. A good man? 
Lenoble is one of the best fellows upon this earth. What is it, then, 
that you want ?” 

“T want to give my heart to the man who gives me his.” 

“ And what, in the name of all that’s preposterous, is to prevent 
you giving Gustave Lenoble your heart ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“No, nor anyone else. But let us have no more of this nonsense. 
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If you call yourself a daughter of mine, you will marry Gustave Le- 
noble. If not—” 

The Captain found himself brought to a sudden stop in his uncon- 
scious paraphrase of Signor Capulet’s menace to his recalcitrant 
daughter, Juliet. With what threat could the noble Horatio terrify 
his daughter to obedience? Before you talk of turning your rebellious 
child out of doors, you must provide a home from which to cast her. 
Captain Paget remembered this, and was for the moment reduced to 
sudden and ignominious silence. And yet there must surely be some 
way of bringing this besotted young woman to reason. 

He sat for some minutes in silence, with his head leaning on his 
hand, his face hidden from Diana. This silence, this attitude, so ex- 
pressive of utter despondency, touched her more keenly than his anger. 
She knew that he was mean and selfish, that it was of his own loss he 
thought ; and yet she pitied him. He was old and helpless and miser- 
able; so much the more pitiable because of his selfishness and mean- 
ness. For the heroic soul there is always some comfort; but for the 
grovelling nature suffering knows no counterbalance. The ills that 
flesh is heir to seem utterly bitter when there is no grand spirit to 
dominate the flesh, and soar triumphant above the regions of earthly 
pain. Captain Paget’s mind, to him, was not a kingdom. He could 
not look declining years of poverty in the face: he was tired of work. 
The schemes and trickeries of his life were becoming very odious to 
him ; they were for the most part worn out, and had ceased to pay. 
Of course he had great hopes, in any event, from Gustave Lenoble ; 
but those hopes were dependent on Gustave’s inheritance of John 
Haygarth’s estate. He wanted something more tangible than this— 
he wanted immediate security ; and his daughter’s marriage with Gus- 
tave would have given him that security, and still grander hopes for 
the future. He had fancied himself reigning over the vassals of Céte- 
noir, a far more important personage than the real master of that 
chiteau. He had pictured to himself a pied-a-ierre in Paris which it 
might be agreeable for him to secure, for existence in Normandy might 
occasionally prove ennuyeux. These things were what he meant when 
he talked of a haven for his declining years; and against the daughter 
who, for some caprice of her own, could hinder his possession of these 
things, he had no feeling but anger. 

Diana compassionated this weak old man, to whose lips the cup of 
prosperity had seemed so near, from whose lips her hand had thrust it. 
He had been promised a home, comfort, respectability, friendship— 
“all that should accompany old age”—and she had prevented the ful- 
filment of the promise. Heaven knows how pure her motives had been ; 
but as she watched that drooping head, with its silvered hair, she felt 
that she had been cruel. 

“ Papa,” she began presently, laying her hand caressingly upon her 
father’s neck; but he pushed aside the timid, caressing hand—“ papa, 
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you think me very unkind, only because I have done what I believe to 
be right; indeed it is so, papa dear. In what I said to Gustave Le- 
noble this evening, I was governed only by my sense of right.” 

“Indeed!” cried the Captain, with a strident laugh; “and where 
did you pick up your sense of right, madam, I should like to know? 
From what Methodist parson’s hypocritical twaddle have you learnt to 
lay down the law to your poor old father about the sense of right? 
‘Honour your father and your mother, that your days may be long in 
the land,’ miss. Z'at’s what your Bible teaches you; but the Bible 
has gone out of fashion, I daresay, since I was a young man; and your 
model young woman of the present generation taunts her father with 
her sense of right. Will your sense of right be satisfied when you hear 
of your father rotting in the old-men’s ward of a workhouse, or dying 
on the London stones ?” 

“Tam not unfeeling, papa. With all my heart I pity you; but it 
is cruel on your part to exaggerate the misery of your position, as I 
am sure you must be doing. Why should your means of living fail 
because I refuse to marry M. Lenoble? You have lived hitherto with- 
out my help, as I have lived of late without yours. Nothing could 
give me greater happiness than to know that you were exempt from 
care; and if my toil can procure you a peaceful home in the future— 
as I believe it can, or education and will to work must go for nothing 
—there shall be no lack of industry on my part. I will work for you; 
I will indeed, papa—willingly, happily.” 

“When your work can give me such a home as Cétenoir—a home 
that one word of yours wotld secure for me—I will thank you.” 

“Tf you will only wait, papa, if you will only have patience—” 

“Patience! Wait! Do you know what you are talking about? 
Do you prate of patience, and waiting, and hope in the future to a 
man who has no future—to a man whose days are numbered, and who 
feels the creeping chills of death stealing over him every day as he sits 
beside his wretched hearth, or labours through his daily drudgery? I 
can live as I have always lived! Yes; but do you know, or care to 
know, that with every day life becomes more difficult for me? Your 
fine friends at Bayswater have done with me. I have spent the last 
sixpence I shall ever see from Philip Sheldon. Hawkehurst has cut 
me, like the ungrateful hound he is. When they have squeezed the 
orange, they throw away the rind. Didn’t Voltaire say that, when 
Frederick of Prussia gave him the go-by? Heaven knows it’s true 
enough ; and now you, who by a word might secure yourself a splendid 
position—yes, I say splendid for a poor drudge and dependent like you, 
and insure a home for me—you, forsooth, must needs favour me with 
your high-flown sentiments about your sense of right, and promise me 
a home in the future, if I will wait and hope! No, Diana, waiting and 
hoping are done with for me, and I can find a home in the bed of the 
river without your help.” 
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“You would not be so wicked as to do that!” cried Diana, 
aghast. 

“T don’t know about the wickedness of the act. But, rely upon it, 
when my choice lies between the workhouse and the river, I shall prefer 
the river. The modern workhouse is no inviting sanctuary, and I dare- 
say many a homeless wretch makes the same choice.” 

For some minutes there was silence. Diana stood with her elbows 
resting on the chimneypiece, her face covered with her hands. 

“O, Lord, teach me to do the thing which is right!” she prayed, 
and in the next breath acted on the impulse of the moment. 

** What would you have me do?” she asked. 

** What anyone but an idiot would do of her own accord—accept 
the good fortune that has dropped into your lap. Do you think such 
luck as yours goes begging every day ?” 

“You would have me accept Gustave Lenoble’s offer, no matter 
what falsehoods may be involved in my acceptance of it ?” 

“T can see no reason for falsehood. Anyone but an idiot would 
honour such a man; anyone but an idiot would thank Providence for 
such good fortune.” 

“Very well, papa,” exclaimed Diana, with a laugh that had no 
mirthfal music, “I will not be the exceptional idiot. If M. Lenoble 
does me the honour to repeat his offer—and I think from his. manner 
he means to do so—I will accept it.” 

“He shall repeat it!” cried the Captain, throwing off his assumption 
of the tragic father. The (idipus Coloneus, the Lear—the venerable 
victim of winter winds and men’s ingratitude—was transformed in a 
moment into an elderly Jeremy Diddler, lined with Lord Foppington. 
“ He shall repeat it; I will have him at your feet to-morrow. Yes, Di, 
my love, I pledge myself to bring that about, without compromise to 
your maidenly pride or the dignity of a Paget. My dear child, I ought 
to have known that reflection would show you where your duty lies. 
I fear I have been somewhat harsh, but you must forgive me, Di; I 
have set my heart on this match, for your happiness as well as my 
own. I could not stand the disappointment; though I admired, and 
still admire, the high feeling, and all that kind of thing, which prompted 
your refusal. A school-girlish sentimentality, child, but with something 
noble in it; not the sentimentality of a vulgar school-girl. The blue 
blood will show itself, my love ; and now—no, no, don’t cry. You will 
live to thank me for to-night’s work ; yes, my child, to thank me, when 
you look round your comfortable home by and by—when my poor old 
bones are mouldering in their unpretending sepulchre—and say to 
yourself, ‘I have my father to thank for this. Adverse circumstances 
forbade his doing his duty as happier fathers are allowed the privilege 
of doing theirs, but it was his forethought, his ever-watchful care, 
which secured me an admirable husband and a happy home.’ Mark 
my words, the time will come when you will say this, my dear.” 
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“T will try to think of you always kindly, papa,” Miss Paget ans- 
wered in a low sad voice; “and if my marriage can secure your hap- 
piness and Gustave Lenoble’s, I am content. I only fear to take too 
much, and give too little.” 

“My love, you must certainly be the lineal descendant of Don 
Quixote. Too much, and too little forsooth! Let Lenoble find a 
handsomer woman, or a more elegant woman, by gad, elsewhere! Such 
a& woman as a duke might be proud to make his duchess, by Jove! 
There shall be no sense of obligation on our side, my love. Gustave 
Lenoble shall be made to feel that he gets change for his shilling. 
Kiss me, child, and tell me you forgive me for being a little rough 
with you, just now.” 

“ Forgive you?—yes, papa. I daresay you are wiser than I. Why 
should I refuse M. Lenoble? He is good and kind, and will give us 
a happy home. What more can I want? Do I want to be like Char- 
lotte, to whom life seems all poetry and brightness ?” 

“ And who is going to throw herself away upon a penny-a-liner, by 
Jove!” interjected the Captain. 

“Can Z hope to be like that girl, with her happy ignorance of life, 
her boundless love and trust! 0, no, no, papa; those things are not 
for me.” 

She laid her head upon her father’s breast, and sobbed like a child. 
This was her second farewell to the man she had loved, the dreams 
she had dreamed. The Captain comforted her with a paternal em- 
brace, but was as powerless to comprehend her emotion as if he had 
found himself suddenly called upon to console the sorrows of a Japa- 
nese widow. 

“ Hysterical,” he murmured. “These noble natures are subject 
to that kind of thing. And now, my love,” he continued, in a more 
business-like tone, “let us talk seriously. I think it would be very 
advisable for you to leave Bayswater, and take up your abode in these 
humble lodgings with me immediately.” 

*“* Why, papa ?” 

“The reason is sufficiently obvious, my love. It is not right that 
you should continue to eat the bread of dependence. As the future 
wife of Gustave Lenoble—and, in this case, the word future means 
immediately—”’ 

“ Papa,” cried Diana suddenly, “you will not hurry me into this 
marriage? I have consented for your sake. You will not be so un- 
generous as to—” 

“As to hurry you? No, my dear, of course not. There shall be 
no indecent haste. Your wishes, your delicate and disinterested mo- 
tives, shall be consulted before all things; yes, my love,” cried the 
Captain, sorely afraid of some wavering on the part of his daughter, 
and painfully anxious to conciliate her, “all shall be in accordance with 
your wishes. But I must urge your immediate removal from Bays- 
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water ; first, because M. Lenoble will naturally wish to see you oftener 
than he can while you are residing with people whose acquaintance I 
do not want him to make ; and secondly, because you have no further 
need of Mrs. Sheldon’s patronage.” 

“Tt has been kindness, affection, papa—never patronage. I could 
not leave Mrs. Sheldon or Charlotte abruptly or ungraciously, upon 
any consideration. They gave me a home when I most bitterly needed 
one. They took me away from the dull round of schoolroom drudgery 
that was fast changing me into a hard, hopeless, joyless automaton. 
My first duty is to them.” 

The Captain’s angry sniff alone expressed the indignation which 
this impious remark inspired. 

“My next shall be to you and M. Lenoble. Let me give Mrs. 
Sheldon due notice of the change in our plans.” 

“ What do you call due notice?” asked Horatio peevishly. 

“* A quarter’s notice.” 

“OQ, indeed! Then for three months you are to dance attendance 
upon Mrs. Sheldon, while M. Lenoble is waiting to make you his wife.” 

*‘T must consult the wishes of my friends, papa.” 

“Very well, my dear,” replied the Captain, with a sigh that was 
next of kin to a groan; “you must please yourself and your friends, 
I suppose; your poor old father is a secondary consideration.” And 
then, timeously mindful of the skirmish he had just had with his 
daughter, Captain Paget made haste to assure her of his regard and 
submission. ‘ 

“All shall be as you please, my love,” he murmured. “ There, 
go into my room, and smooth your hair, and bathe your eyes, while 
I ring for the tea.” 

Diana obeyed. She found eau-de-cologne and the most delicate of 
Turkey sponges on her father’s wash-handstand ; jockey-club and ivory- 
backed brushes, somewhat yellow with age, but bearing crest and mono- 
gram, on his dressing-table. The workhouse did not seem quite so 
near at hand as the Captain had implied; but with these sanguine 
people it is but a step from disappointment to despair. 

“ What am I to tell Mrs. Sheldon, papa?” she asked, when she was 
pouring out her father’s tea. 

“‘ Well, I think you had better say nothing, except that my circum- 
stances have somewhat improved, and that my failing health requires 
your care.” 

“| hate secrets, papa.” 

“ So do I, my dear; but half-confidences are more disagreeable than 
secrets.” 

Diana submitted. She secretly reserved to herself the right to tell 
Charlotte anything she pleased. From that dear, adopted sister she 
would hide nothing. 

“If M. Lenoble should repeat his offer, and I should accept it, I 
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will tell her all,” she thought. “It will make that dear girl happy to 
know that there is someone who loves me, besides herself.’ 

And then she thought of the strange difference of fate that gave 
to this Charlotte Halliday, with her rich stepfather and comfortable 
surroundings, a penniless soldier of fortune for a lover, while to her, 
the spendthrift adventurer’s daughter, came a wealthy suitor. 

‘Will hers be the dinner of herbs, and mine the stalled ox?” she 
thought. ‘Ah, Heaven forbid! Why is it so difficult to love wisely, 
so easy to love too well ?” 

She remembered the cynical French proverb, “ When we cannot 
have what we love, we must love what we have.” But the cynical 
proverb brought her no comfort. 

She went back to Bayswater with a strange, bewildered feeling ; 
after having promised her father to go to Omega-street whenever he 
sent for her. There was no actual pain in her mind, no passionate 
desire to recall her promise, no dread horror of the step to which she 
had pledged herself. The feeling that oppressed her was the sense 
that such a step should have been the spontaneous election of her 
grateful heart, proud of a good man’s preference, instead of a weak 
submission to a father’s helplessness. 
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INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE 
an Essay 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


THERE is scarcely any citizen, being free, and above the grade of an 
absolute pauper, who is disqualified from participating to some extent 
in the benefits of Assurance ; but for want of a proper knowledge and 
comprehension of the subject, nourishing fruits are often allowed to rot 
on the branch, and fertile crops to wither on the ground. 

I have not at hand the statistics of the number of persons in the 
United Kingdom who pay premiums upon Life Policies or who habitu- 
ally insure their property against Fire. I may arbitrarily assume, how- 
ever, that the aggregate number of such persons is One Million, paying 
large or small premiums to various Assurance and Insurance Compa- 
nies. Now, it may confidently be calculated that were the doctrine and 
theory of Insurance—its details and mode of working, and the direct or 
contingent advantages it presents—better understood by the community 
at large, the number of insured persons might, say in the course of the 
next ten years, be doubled, and, at the expiration of another decade, 
quadrupled. Immense publicity has of late years been given to Insur- 
ance projects, good, bad, and indifferent. The community have a 
general and indistinct notion that all kinds of things can be insured 
and all kinds of contingencies provided for by paying a certain sum of 
money yearly or half-yearly into an office. “They discover that not 
only may they insure their ships against the fury ef the waves, their 
houses and property against the dire calamity of fire, or (still more 
important) make suitable provisions for those dependent upon them in 
the event of their untimely removal by death ; but that they may also 
secure compensation in the event of loss of sight, for broken limbs by 
railway mismanagement, for fractured heads by midnight bandits, 
the casualties of the chase, or the frightful risks of the battle-field.” 
They may insure their crops against the devastations of hail-storms ; 
their plate-glass against the carelessness of servants, or the damage done 
by evily-disposed persons ; their cows and horses against the ravages of 
disease ; their ledgers against bad debts; their house-property against 
insolvent tenants ; their racehorses against the infidelity of grooms ; and 
their tills and strong boxes against the defalcations of dishonest clerks. 
With all this, and although it is known that these things can be done, 


there is a deplorable amount of public ignorance as to how they are 
A 
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done, and why they are done, and by what means a respectable Insur- 
ance Company, while offering the most liberal terms and the most sub- 
stantial bonuses to its clients, may yet so conduct its operations as to 
make the undertaking profitable to itself. To explain the “ how,” the 
“why,” and the “ whereby” of Life and Fire Insurance is the purpose 
of this brief essay. 

The Father of Mathematics prefaces his immortal body of Geometry 
by certain Definitions, certain Postulates, and certain Axioms. He 
tells the tyro that a point is that which hath no parts, or which hath no 
magnitude ; that a terminated straight line may be produced to any 
length in a straight line ; that if equals be taken from equals, the re- 
mainders are equal, and that things which are double of the same are 
equal to one another. These dicta may be self-apparent, and we may 
have an innate although inarticulate consciousness of them ; but they 
do not the less need to be laid down and promulgated. There are 
a great many things which we know ; but we require to be told that we 
know them before we are aware of our knowledge. “ In intellectual 
matters,” says Lord Bacon, in the De Augmentiis, “it is much more 
common, as may be seen in most of the propositions of Euclid, which 
till they be demonstrated they seem strange to our assent, but being 
demonstrated our mind ampteth of them, as the lawyers say, by a kind 
of relation, as though we have known them before.” Moliére, who had 
probably never read a line of Bacon—if, indeed, he had ever heard of 
the Sage of Verulam—has made M. Jourdain, in the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, give vent to an analogous reflection respecting talking prose. 
And this is precisely the case with Life Assurance : its doctrine is very 
terse ; its scheme is built on invariably-logical conditions, and its theory 
is so simple that achild might understand 74, when its bearings are 
clearly and succinctly put before the childs mind. Remembering this, I 
cannot do better than preface what may be termed the propositions and 
problems of Assurance by following the Euclidean example, and briefly 
stating certain definitions, postulates, and axioms which may be re- 
garded as the outworks to the great fortress of Insurance ; and master 
the outworks, and the citadel must eventually be stormed. 


I. Insurance and Assurance are virtually identical : but a useful, if 
not always practical, distinction between the two has been set up. 
Mr. Babbage has observed that ‘ Assurance is a contract dependent 
on the duration of life, which must either happen or fail. Insurance 
is a contract relating to any other uncertain event which may partly 
happen or partly fail: thus, in adjusting the price for the insurance 
of houses and ships, regard is always had to the chanee of salvage 
arising from partial destruction.” Custom, then, has sanctioned the 
term of Jnsurance as applicable to Fire and Maritime policies, and ot 
Assurance as applied to Lives. 

Il. All insurance contracts partake of the nature of wagers. The 
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chances may be stated as.one pound against a certain number of 
pounds that such an event does or does not happen. In insurance 
wagers, however, the converse occurs to that which usually takes place 
on the turf. The better, or insurer, never loses his entire stake— 
save when by his own culpable negligence he allows his policy to 
lapse. It is the Insurance Company who lays the odds, and who 
sometimes lose the difference. 

III. When an individual or a corporate body has a large number of 
such contracts on hand, the element of wagering is merged in the Doc- 
trine of Averages. The Doctrine of Averages has been developed out 
of the Theory of Probabilities, on which, as I am neither Descartes nor 
Pascal, I will not pretend to descant; but I may observe that the late 
Prince Consort in a memorable speech applied the Theory of Proba- 
bilities to the chances of the Sun rising on any given morrow morning; 
and that Professor de Morgan has written a learned treatise, showing 
that the game of Rouge et Noir, and the pastime of tossing up “ heads 
or tails” with halfpence, are wholly governed by the Doctrine of Ave- 
rages. Huygens the Dutchman and the Grand Pensionary De Witt 
were also most profound authorities on Probabilities. Before the theory 
was reduced to a mathematical canon, as easy to compute as quantities 
by logarithms, the doctrines of chances were matters of pure haphazard 
speculation and insurance wagers, and were mostly laid by Jews and 
Lombards.* 

IV. Mutual Assurance is the broadest and most rational basis on 
which such contracts can be laid, and it is also one of the earliest 
adopted, at least in our own country. Mutual Assurance is founded 
(as Mr. Francis in his Annals of Life Assurance points out) on the axiom 
that “ union is strength.” It was practised by the Saxon guilds, both 


* Authorities differ as to the origin of Marine Insurances. Some say that they 
came into use a thousand years B.C., others a thousand years afterwards. If the 
first assertion be correct, the ships of Tarshish, with the treasures and jewels of 
King Solomon, may have been insured at the usual premiums for specie. The 
Commentaries on the Pandects of Justinian exhibit a certain familiarity with the 
practice of Marine Insurance. Fresh knowledge was probably obtained from the 
Rhodians. Commerce and finance, prior to the Christian era, were centred almost 
exclusively in the cities of the Mediterranean seaboard, and of the Greek and 
Turkish Archipelago. As Bills of Exchange are said to have been an invention of 
the Lombards—although such instruments were probably known to the Romans, 
and “backing a bill” is indirectly hinted at in the Proverbs of Solomon—and as 
the same enterprising race first introduced Bills of Lading and Charter Parties 
into maritime commerce, they may have been the first to give tangible form to 
Insurance Contracts and Life Policies, Lombard-street was named after those 
shrewd financiers who seem to have been able to meet the Jews on their own 
ground and beat them; and policies of Marine Insurance are even now often 
declared on their face to be made “after the manner and custom of those con- 
cluded in Lombard-street, London.” Insurance was not, however, in early times, 
wholly abandoned to Hebrews and Lombards. When Richard II. was a prisoner 
in the island of Oleron, he found consolation in the compilation of a maritime 
code, in which he traced the practice and custom of Marine Insurance. 
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before and after the Conquest. Every freeman after the age of fourteen 
being bound to find sureties to keep the peace, certain neighbours com- 
posed of one or more families became bound for one another, either to 
produce any one of the number who should offend against the law, or to 
make pecuniary satisfaction for the offence. To do this they raised a 
fund by mutual payments, which they placed in one common stock. 
This was pure Mutual Assurance. From this arose other mutually- 
insuring fraternities, of whose nature an idea may be gathered by one of 
the rules of the Guild of St. Catherine. ‘“ If a member suffer from fire, 
water, robbery, or other calamity, the Guild shall lend him a sum of 
money without interest.” 

V. Calculation as to the premiums payable by persons at different 
periods of life for a certain sum to be paid to their heirs or assigns on 
their deaths must be based on Tables in which the averages of human 
life are compared and adjusted. Bills of Mortality and Parish Regis- 
ters are the first basis for such calculations; and climate, with the sani- 
tary conditions of places of residence, must also be taken into consider- 
ation. Modern practice, likewise, after striking a gross average of the 
duration of life, proceeds minutely to fit the burden of premium to 
the shoulders of the person insured by careful inquiries, not only into 
his actual state of health, but into his constitution, the constitution of 
his parents, and his own personal habits and regimen of life. It may 
be regarded by some as testimony to the antiquity of this spirit of 
inquiry, that Pliny, in his well-known observations on the census of 
Vespasian, and the enumeration of the inhabitants of Italy between the 
Apennines and the Po, takes especial care to distinguish the number of 
persons living at ages above one hundred ; and a much later writer, 
Eusebius, remarks, that “the experiences of a long series had led to the 
examination of the facts which had thus been handed down to his time 
with greater accuracy.” It is certain that about the period of the 
division of the Roman Empire, a table was actually in existence by 
which annuities could be valued. 

VI. No sensibly and honestly conducted Assurance Company has 
anything to fear from the establishment of properly-constituted rivals. 
‘‘ What they have to fear,” says Mr. Cornelius Walford in his well-known 
Insurance Guide and Handbook, “and what all who are interested in the 
progress of Life Assurance have to fear and deplore, is the constant 
establishment of Companies holding forth delusive principles, or having 
no higher aim than to provide handsome incomes for pretentious mana- 
gers and needy directors,—men who neither deserve success nor know 
the means of securing it.” 

VII. “ Mortality,” says Dr. Southwood Smith, “is subject to'a law 
the operation of which is as regular as that of gravitation ;’ and Mr. 
Babbage remarks: “ Nothing is more proverbially uncertain than the 
duration of human life when the maxim is applied to an individual ; 
but there are few things less subject to fluctuation than the average 
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duration of life in a multitude of individuals.” These are essentially 
axiomatic truths, and I have quoted them in order that non-scientific 
persons, when effecting a policy on their lives in a substantial office, 
may rest assured that the premiums they have to pay are rigidly based 
on averages, and that neither one penny more nor one penny less than 
their life-risk—as a life—warrants will be charged them ; and that, by 
contrasting such equitable rates with those of offices which profess to 
charge “exceptionally low premiums,” in defiance of duiy-tabulated 
averages, they may be enabled to form an estimate of the amount of 
confidence which a sensible person should repose in such unscrupulous 
bidders for public support. The average duration of human life in 
Great Britain at the present time is forty-one years, ranging from 
twenty-six i in Liverpool to thirty-seven in Londen, and as high as forty- 
five in the county of Surrey. 

VIII. The Life or Mortality Tables—everyone has heard of the fa- 
mous Northampton Tables—are the keystone or pivot on which the 
whole science of Life Assurance hinges. 

IX. Mortality Tables have been supplemented by others which 
have been evolved from them, called “ Experience Tables.” These were 
based on the recorded experience of seventeen well-known Life Offices, 
observing upon 83,905 lives. The data were collected under the su- 
perintendence of a Committee of Actuaries. These tables are beauti- 
fully graduated; and but for the subsequent publication of Dr. Farr’s 
tables, which had the advantage of far more extended data, would pro- 
bably have been the most popular Assurance “ calculating-machine” of 
the day. 

X. “A body of one thousand individuals, in place of paying down a 
round sum at once, and receiving a small annual return, choose to engage 
to pay to the office a small sum annually, and the office engages to pay a 
round sum on the death of each. Interest is thrown out of account, 
and the office is not supposed to pay anything more than the actual 
sum it receives. Each individual of the thousand pays to the office the 
sum ofone pound yearly, and the office in return agrees to pay 50/. 10s. 
to the executors of every man when he dies. A moment’s consideration 
will show that the office is equally safe in the transaction, and equally 
certain of fulfilling its engagements as in the case of an annuity. One 
man pays in 1/., and dies at the end of the year: the office pays 50/. 10s. 
on the day of his death; and thus he has been a gainer. Another man 
pays into the office 17. annually for 100 years, and upon the day of his 
death the office pays 50/. 10s.; he has thus been a loser. And in the 
same way the other individuals are either losers or gainers; but the 
gains exactly correspond with the losses, and at the end of 100 years 
the sum of 50/. 10s. has been paid by the office to every man.” Take 
the converse of this, a thousand men paying a round sum to receive a 
certain fixed sum annually, and the result would be identical. At the 
end of 100 years the whole body of annuitants would be exhausted. 
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These postulates comprise almost the whole theory of Life Assurances 
and Annuities. 

Prior to the Great Fire of London, when fire-engines were first 
introduced, Charles I. wrote to the Lord Mayor, calling his attention 
to the new machines “ for spouting of water,” and suggesting that some 
should be obtained for the protection of the city. The earlier fire- 
engines had been simply squirts of large size, a pair of which are pre- 
served to this day in the Rolls Chapel, Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Among the first English contractors of Life Policies were the Cru- 
saders, who were wont to insure their lives against accident or captivity 
in their pilgrimages to and from the Holy Sepulchre. There are many 
romantic stories which have been handed down to us in song or legend 
of their release from durance among the cruel Paynims by the fair 
daughters of Emirs and Agas ; but a more prosaic hue is given to the 
picture if we consider the heavy penalties payable by insurance-brokers 
when these gallant knights “came to grief.” 

Another phase in Insurance was the Lottery. It was long the ra- 
pacious and immoral custom of our governments to feed a depleted 
revenue by the encouragement of public gambling ; and Acts of Parlia- 
ment for raising so many thousands of pounds “by way of lottery” are 
common in the Statute-Book. All classes of the community, from the 
Prince of the Blood to the quasi-pauper, subscribed to these national 
raffles ; and the history of the Lottery presents many most extraordinary 
instances of the caprices of Fortune. In its business aspect the Lottery 
offered a fine opportunity to the insurance-brokers to drive a profitable 
trade. Speculators were insured against drawing blanks,—or prizes 
either ; for the brokers would either give or take odds, as “ betting- 
men” on the turf do now. They would also wager against a certain 
number being drawn before or after a given day. There were, at one 
period, more than four hundred offices in London alone kept by persons 
who made a livelihood, and sometimes acquired fortunes, by insuring 
against such risks. Late in the last century, indeed, Gambling Insur- 
ances attained the proportions of a mania; and we find the insurance- 
brokers speculating heavily in the preposterous wagers laid regarding 
the sex of the Chevalier d’Eon. Reverting to the more legitimate 
branches of the science, we find that when the Great Fire took place in 
1666 there were no Fire-Insurance Companies, in the strict sense of 
the term, in the metropolis. The deficiency might at the first blush be 
considered exceedingly fortunate for the financiers of the day, who 
would have had some terrific claims to adjust between Pudding-lane 
and Pie-corner ; yet, according to American actuaries, a series of exten- 
sive conflagrations is rather beneficial than detrimental to the Fire 
Companies. For the moment they are called upon to disburse large 
sums of money; but numbers of people who never dreamt of insuring 
their property before become eager to effect Fire Policies, and in the 
end, by the increase of revenue, the offices are the gainers. Besides, 
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the doctrine of averages is strictly applicable to fires ; whereas, by strict 
attention to business, and liberal treatment of its clients, an Insurance- 
office can reckon, with respect to its premiums, on the most gratifying 
average of all,—a steady augmentation. 

After the Fire the Corporation of London and the mercantile classes 
were panic-stricken. Deputy Newbold proposed that the City should 
undertake the business of Fire Insurance ; and his advice was followed, 
and the Corporation carried on their Assurance operations until a man- 
damus was issued from the Courts of Law, and the City had to show 
cause why it should not discontinue the business. It failed to prove 
its case to the satisfaction of the judges, and Municipal Insurance was 
discontinued. Long prior to this, a system of Fire Insurance had been 
suggested on the Continent to Count Anthony Gunther von Oldenburg. 
This magnate, however, failed to see his way in the matter. He con- 
sidered that insuring against Fire was equivalent to tempting Providence, 
by setting the devices of men against the decrees of Heaven. If Provi- 
dence, argued people of the Count of Oldenburg’s way of thinking, or- 
dained that houses, cities, hayricks, and merchandise should periodically 
be destroyed by fire, why they must burn, and it was mere folly and 
impiety to counteract the evil, or to forestall its probability. The same 
argument was used—and formed the basis, too, for many eloquent pul- 
pit discourses—against vaccination. The small-pox was looked upon 
as a variety of the chastening-rod, and many conscientious persons con- 
sidered any attempts to prevent it or mitigate its violence as wickedly 
rebellious. . 

A year before the Great Fire, there occurred in London the Great 
Plague ; and curiously enough, through these two calamities, the public 
mind was impelled to the consideration of the two principal features of 
Insurance : that on Lives, and that against Fire. The latter was brought 
home to all men’s perceptions by the enormous ravages caused by the 
conflagration, which had laid three-fourths of the capital of England in 
ashes; the former was irresistibly suggested by the continuous study of 
the Bills of Mortality on the part of those who had escaped, but who 
were still apprehensive of the recurrence of the Great Pestilence. 

Among those who studied these precursors of our Registrar-General’s 
returns wasJohn Graunt, Citizen and Captain of the Trainbands. This 
gentleman, an F.R.S. by grace of Charles IJ., who personally desired 
the Royal Society to admit him as a fellow, held the opinion that these 
Bills of Mortality were worth much more attention than had hitherto 
been bestowed upon them. He constructed, from weekly returns, a 
Mortality Table : and, rough and ready as were his calculations, there 
can be no doubt that Captain John Graunt, F.R.S., laid ix petéo the first 
stone of the institute of British actuaries. Other more abstruse calcula- 
tors followed in his wake. Sir William Petty, the friend of Christopher 
Wren—the son of a Romney clothier and ancestor of the Marquises of 
Lansdowne—took up the subject of Life-Tables, and, little by little, 
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ratiocinative science began to peep out, like veins of fine gold in quartz, 
from the rugged facts heaped up by parish-clerks in the Bills of Mor- 
tality. Then Corbyn, Wayman Lee, Thomas Simpson, “schoolmaster 
and caster of nativities,” with many others, set to work in earnest in 
the development of mortality-tables, and this gradually paved and 
fenced the highway to Life Insurance. The first manifestation in 
practical results was in annuity projects. The lottery system, having 
been a failure, was for a time suppressed by the government, which was 
striving to raise money by contracting for annuities; and the conclusion 
naturally followed that what the government could do—not being a 
monopoly—could likewise be effected by private individuals. Indivi- 
duals speedily began to deal in these investments. Among them was 
conspicuous Sudby, who had risen from the grade of an attorney’s clerk 
to be an extensive capitalist; but his dealings were not exempt from 
the imputation of one-sidedness. It need scarcely be said that the side 
to which he was partial was his own, for in the then imperfect state of 
knowledge as to life-averages the public had but a very misty notion of 
the market-value of such commodities as annuities. The celebrated 
Portuguese Jew, who subsequently became Sir Judah Manasseh Lopez, 
was also an active speculator in annuities, and almost to within our 
own times private bankers and financiers continued to grant them. 
An annuity, for example, to sustain the declining years of James Barry, 
the historical painter, who decorated the rooms of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi, was purchased by the artist’s friends from the grand- 
father of the present Sir Robert Peel. Annuity-granting has, in its 
time, like every other financial speculation, partaken of the nature of 
a gaming transaction. There has been an annuity mania. Every 
coffee-house between Change Alley and Temple Bar had at one time 
its annuity project ; and as expectant annuitants were bound, as a rule, 
to pay the purchase-money down, the business was, for a time, very 
profitable both to honest and to fraudulent speculators. 

The hour and the man destined to accomplish the real development 
of the theory of Assurance were, however, fast approaching. The man 
was Dr. Price, a Unitarian preacher, who is said to have succeeded but 
indifferently in that vocation. Whatever may have been his short- 
comings in the pulpit, it is indubitable that he achieved very brilliant 
results as a statist. He discovered the true value of annuities; fixed 
irrevocably the data from which calculations should issue, and drove 
the mere guess-work speculators from the field. The exertions of Dr. 
Price effectually cleared the financial atmosphere. Insurance passed 
out of the domain of games of hazard, and several highly-respectable 
Companies were founded. The “ Hand-in-Hand,” the “ Amicable,” the 
‘** London Assurance,” the “ Royal Exchange,” with many more corpora- 
tions now no longer existing, commenced operations, and laid the foun- 
dations of that tremendous financial scheme which now deals with Life 
and Fire. 
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The majority of the early Companies only did business in London, 
others confined their attentions to the Provinces ; but all carried on 
their business more as though they were afraid of it than as though 
they believed in its stability. The fact was, that Assurance—even a 
century since—was still only half understood. But, in the mean time, 
the commercial fame of England had grown in astonishing ratio of 
increase. Material wealth had followed closely on the heels of martial 
victories. The ships of Britain were on every sea, her commerce in 
every clime. The loss of the American colonies was compensated by 
the acquisition of an immense empire in India. Obscure villages were 
accreting into great towns, and towns into cities. Newton-le-Willows 
ceased to be the commercial centre of Lancashire. A poor little port 
on the Mersey, half encompassed by marshes, frequented by long-legged 
birds, which have now become as mythical as the Dodo—a port which 
had once bowed humbly to Bristol, and had even been of smaller ac- 
count than Gloucester—sprang up, to the astonishment of the world, to 
be LivErPooL. A petty inland town, founded on the ruins of an old 
Roman station—a town which the Jacobites were wont to boast was so 
inconsiderable that, in the rebellion of 1745, it was captured “by a 
Scots sergeant and a wench”—suddenly elbowed its way to the front 
rank among English cities, and amidst the clanking of a thousand 
piston-rods, and the whirring of ten thousand spindles, proclaimed itself 
to be MANCHESTER. It may fairly be estimated that in the period be- 
tween the accession and the death of George III., the property, the 
“stock,” the “plant” of the British empire was, at least, increased four- 
fold. The development in Insurance business naturally kept pace with 
the increase of property requiring to be insured. 

The mention of Liverpool obviously suggests the name of the almost 
unprecedentedly successful enterprise whose history is so intimately bound 
up with that of the maritime capital of Lancashire. Everything con- 
nected with the modern development of Liverpool has been ona gigantic 
scale, and the LiveRrPooL AND Lonpon Fire AnD Ltre ASSURANCE 
Company has, by a parity of reasoning, often been likened to a giant; 
but it is but fair to observe that, if the simile holds good, the LivEr- 
POOL AND Lonpon does not imitate the monsters of nursery legends 
by eating up all the other giants, but is the rather anxious to show 
them how to live, and to find room and scope in the world. 

The year 1836 gave birth to this now famous undertaking ; and 
fortunately for those who have subsequently become affiliated to it, the 
earliest destinies of the LivERPooL AND LONDON were swayed by a 
gentleman of rare powers of mind, of singular concentration of purpose, 
and of almost gigantic energy. This gentleman awoke betimes to the 
conviction that the birthplace of the financial colossus given over to his 
keeping was—notwithstanding its relative splendour and local import- 
ance—only a city inhabited by a few hundred thousand persons. The 
whole island in fact could not boast of more than twenty millions ; but 
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there remained the World, and that World he was determined should 
be the vantage-ground of his young giant. The scheme of the Lrvzr- 
POOL, now LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE FIRE AND LIFE AssuR- 
ANCE CoMPANY, was henceforth to be addressed to hundreds of millions 
of people, and to owners of thousands of millions worth of the goods, 
the commodities, and the tenements of mankind ; and it has been by 
the sedulous keeping in mind of the universal basis on which its trans- 
actions are planned, that the LrverPoot anp Lonpon has continued to 
prosper and to increase, year by year, in astonishing progression. To 
the rare qualities, then, of a Managing Director whom no obstacles 
could deter, no difficulties daunt—who, taking the Liverpool Office as 
a nucleus, successively surrounded it with wider and wider concentric 
circles—who began to dot the Map of the World, as the Jesuit addé in 
the Wandering Jew dotted his globe with red crosses, first with in- 
dices few and far between, but gradually till the dots formed thick 
clusters, marking the locality of district boards and agencies—to the 
unparalleled foresight, sagacity, and vigour of action of this gentleman, 
the surprising development of the LiverPooL AND LonDON CoMPANY, 
which now proudly supplants its name with that of the GLope, must 
be held to be mainly due. Few will quarrel with its style and title. 
Its birthplace was Liverpool. As it grew in fame and wealth, it ad- 
vanced its operations to London, and its ramifications now extend over 
the entire globe. 

The leading features of this vast and important undertaking may 
be summed up in the following brief statement of facts. THe Liver- 
POOL AND Lonpon AND GLope InsuRaNCcE Company (of which the 
first formation dates so far back as 1836, and which is specially em- 
powered by Act of Parliament) is strictly a Proprietary Institution; 
and by its operations, of whatsoever neture they may be, no Insurer 
against Fire, no holder of a Policy on tue life of himself or of another 
person (albeit his so holding it entitles him to participation in the 
periodical bonuses), no purchaser or recipient of one of its annuities, 
is involved in the slightest liability er responsibility ordinarily accru- 
ing to partnership. The colossal capital of the Company is the most 
forcible guarantee for its stability. This capital amounts to Two 
Millions Sterling, issued and issuable as stock not liable to farther 
calls by the Company or the Directors thereof. Of this capital the 
amount paid up is Three Hundred and Ninety Thousand Pounds; but, 
in order to form an adequate estimate of the wealth and resources of 
the enterprise, it must be taken into account that the nominal capital 
is both morally and materially augmented by the unlimited liability 
of the Proprietors, and by the immense resources laid up to provide 
against all possible contingencies. The chief passive advantages offered 
by the Company are these:—Entire safety to the Insurer through 
absence of liability and partnership responsibility; security of tenure 
and certainty of protection through an inalienable Surplus Reserve 
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Fund of large amount; universality of scope and comprehensiveness 
of operation through the appointment of resident Boards in various 
places, exercising the fullest control over the business in their re- 
spective districts, thus securing to the inhabitants thereof all the ad- 
vantages of a purely local undertaking based on the resources of a 
large, powerful, and flourishing enterprise established in the political 
and commercial capitals of the British Empire. That a Company so 
founded, so fenced about with safeguards and precautions, and so wisely 
and equitably organised, should have attracted, in a marked degree, 
the attention of the public, and have come to be regarded as among 
the first Insurance Companies in the world, is but natural; and the 
absence of all undue forcing of its claims to support (through a wish 
to achieve sudden notoriety or factitious greatness) which has marked 
its history has tended to promote the quiet confidence and to inspire 
the implicit sense now universally felt im its management. An ex- 
ceedingly acceptable expression of trust and confidence is found m 
the almost unprecedented measure of public support enjoyed by the 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE ComPANy, and the 
eagerness shown by the community at large to avail themselves of 
the facilities placed by the Company within its reach. It would be in- 
vidious to “name names” — save that perhaps of the indefatigable 
Managing Director in Liverpool, Mr. Swinton Boult—or a list of the 
names of the principal members of the Proprietary Boards both in 
England and abroad might form a very libro doro eloquent of wealth, 
position, and influence: it may suffice, however, to mention that there 
are Boards in Liverpool, in London, in Manchester, in Leeds, in Shef- 
field, and Nottingham ; in Glasgow (for Scotland generally) ; in Bristol 
(for the West of Englarid and South Wales); in Sydney and Melbourne 
(for our Australian colonies); in Montreal (for Canada); and in New 
York (for the United States). In addition to these, the ramifications 
of the Company’s operations are still further extended by a numerous 
and judiciously-selected system of foreign agencies, ranging from Berlin 
to Bordeaux, from Hamburg to Havre, from Bombay to Batavia, from 
Yokohama to the Rio Grande, from Madras to Manilla, from Barbadoes 
to St. John’s, New Brunswick, and from Cape Town to Ceylon. There 
are also agencies in Oporto, Gottenburg, Calcutta, Foo Chow, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, Alexandrie, Port Elizabeth, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; in St. John’s, Newfoundland; in Bahia and Demerara; at 
Kingston, Jamaica; at Pernambuco, Trinidad, and Valparaiso. 

From the passive advantages offered by the LIVERPOOL AND LON- 
DON AND GLOBE INSURANCE ComPANyY the transition is easy to its 
actively-beneficial features, and a succinct sketch may now expediently 
be given of its resources and business. In addition to the unlimited 
liability of upwards of one thousand prdéprietors, the Company possesses 
more than Three Millions and a Quarter Sterling of Invested Funds, 
consisting of paid-up Capital, Reserve Fund, Life-Insurance Reserve, 
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and undivided profits. The Revenue of the Company is close upon 
One Million and a Half Sterling per annum, and in this gigantic in- 
come are included only the Fire-premiums, the Life-premiums, and 
the interest on the investments. So much for the resources of the 
Company. With regard to its business the objects pursued are: First, 
Insurance against loss by fire of property of every description, both 
at home and abroad. Thus a bank in Lombard-street, a warehouse 
in Manchester, a dock in Liverpool, a dwelling-house in Belgravia, 
a grain-store in Chicago, a timber-yard at Quebec, a rope-walk at 
Dantzic, a theatre at Milan, a palace at Venice, a sherry bodega at 
Cadiz, a leather-factory at Moscow, a “boiling-down” establishment 
at Sydney, a fortress at Ehrenbreitstein, or a porcelain tower at Nan- 
kin, can all be duly and safely insured against elemental damage. 
Next, the Company effects insurances on lives in all their different 
branches, including the endowment of Children and of Adults, and 
the sale and purchase of annuities, reversions, and contingent interests. 
The progress of the Company in these departments of its operations 
may be fairly tested by a comparison between the business done in 
1836 and that transacted thirty years afterwards. In 1836 the Fire- 
premiums amounted to 9,970/. and the Life-premiums to 8812 In 
1866 the sum paid in Fire-premiums was 818,055/, while that dis- 
bursed on Life-policies was 254,397/. There was a vast increase in 
the Fire-premiums between 1851 and 1856; and this is explained 
by the fact that the Company, having become in the first-named year 
firmly established at home, then commenced its foreign business. The 
Directors, however, with commendable wisdom, did not seek to esta- 
blish a foreign connection until by success at home it had proved 
itself worthy of confidence abroad. Chi va piano, says the Italian 
proverb, va sano; e chi va sano va lontano. 

Few arguments can be proven nowadays without frequent refer- 
ences to figures; but were any apology needed for still further plung- 
ing into statistics, it would be found in the fact that Life Assurance 
is entirely a matter of arithmetic, and if it be not “according to 
Cocker,”’ acts on a very flimsy basis indeed. The reader therefore 
will not think me tedious if I again call his attention to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and mention that the amount paid by the LivEr- 
POOL, LONDON, AND GLOBE ComMPANY in the course of thirty years, 
and in satisfaction of claims under policies, exceeds Six Millions Ster- 
ling. The stupendous sum expended in satisfaction of such demands 
is the strongest evidence of the practice of the Directors in dealing 
with their claimants; and, taken in conjunction with the surprisingly 
rapid growth of the Company’s business throughout the world, is much 
more demonstrative of the spirit in which losses are adjusted than any 
artfully-selected and ostentatiously-paraded examples of assumed liber- 
ality, the real extent of which cannot be known without a searching in- 
vestigation of the subsidiary facts connected with each individual case. 
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In the Fire Department the inquirer will find that the premiums 
are not extravagantly high. Indeed, the Directors have never advo- 
cated high rates, except to meet some temporary emergency bearing 
upon a particular manufacture or locality ; and a desire is consistently 
shown to make even these subservient and ancillary to the improve- 
ment of the risk on which they are concentrated ;—to the mutual 
advantage, it logically follows, both of the Company and of the In- 
surer. There are First-class or common Insurances issued, with certain 
exceptions, at one-and-sixpence per cent, including all kinds of build- 
ings of which the walls are of brick or stone, which are covered with 
slate or metal, and in which no trade is carried on. Next come the 
Second-class or simply hazardous Insurances, which are concluded 
(again subject to certain exceptions) at two-and-sixpence per cent, 
and which comprise brick and timber, or timber, or plaster buildings: 
wherein trades not hazardous are carried on, and merchandise not 
hazardous is deposited. Last come the Third-class or doubly-hazard- 
ous Insurances, effected (with exceptions) at four-and-sixpence per 
cent on glass, china, and earthenware, hazardous trades, and hazardous 
goods. It must be obvious that there must be “Peace Risks” as 
well as “ War Risks;” and as Marine Insurers demand additional pre- 
miums on merchantmen when privateers are scouring the seas, or pirates 
infesting distant archipelagos, he who insures against Fire must expect 
to pay more if he carries on a hazardous trade in a dangerously-con- 
structed house, in which, perhaps, may be stored specially-destructible 
commodities. Household Furniture is also insured by the Company ; 
but in view of the trouble and difficulty experienced in classifying 
and valuing those goods and chattels which, when separately insured, 
are charged a higher rate than such as come under the “ First-class,’’ 
policies are issued upon the whole of the effects in a dwelling-house, 
without separate valuations, at the uniform rate of two shillings per 
cent. 

There are Fourth-class or special Insurances, comprising those 
risks which can only be insured by special agreement. Jewels, for 
instance, medals and other curiosities, clocks and watches, come under 
this head. Pictures, prints, drawings, and statuary of unusual value, 
are all special things which must be specially insured. Extra-hazard- 
ous risks are also created by reason of a particular trade, the nature 
of goods, the narrowness of a place, the dangerous condition of neigh- 
bouring buildings, or the use of any kiln, furnace, still, steam-engine, 
stove, or oven in the process of manufacture. In all cases, however 
—even to the most perilous—the premiums are kept as low as is 
consistent with the security of the Company; and in every district 
there are efficient surveyors to give every facility for the accurate 
description of property. Policies can likewise be effected on farming- 
stock, free from the duty imposed on the insurance in Great Britain 
of all other property, except public hospitals and workmen’s tools ; 
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and the scale of premiums for the insurance of such farming-stock 
corresponds with that fixed by the majority of established offices. The 
only division required by the LiveRPOoL AND Lonpon is between 
live stock, dead stock, and growing crops. The Company make good 
the loss when animals are killed by lightning, or other property is 
consumed by fire thereby. All these varieties of Fire Insurance can 
be effected on property in the Colonies and on the Continent at pre- 
miums analogous to those required by other companies doing similar 
business abroad ; but they are too various and depend too much upon 
special and local circumstances to be set forth here.* 

Our attention is now demanded by the Life Department of the 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE COMPANY, and an endeavour will 
be made to place before the reader, in as succinct a manner as is con- 
sistent with comprehensiveness, the principal advantages offered to 
those who are desirous of effecting Life Policies. Engagements which 
are to last a lifetime—to provide for survivors, to supply means for car- 
rying on a business, if, by the death of a partner, capital should be 
withdrawn, to secure funds for the payment of mortgages at a fixed 
period or sooner, if death should intervene—ought obviously to be con- 
tracted only with Companies of whose sufficiency and permanence there 
can be no reasonable doubt. The extensive funds of the LivERPOOL 
AND LONDON AND GLOBE Company, and its steady growth, indicate it 
as among the most eligible of Life-offices with which such business 
can be safely transacted ; while the principle of certainty introduced 
into its system of Bonus Policies naturally attracts those who wish to , 
make adequate provision for contingencies without being dependent on 
the results of valuations and assessments which they do not understand, 
or in which they do not care to be involved. That one man should 
have the entire amount of the premiums he has paid returned to his 
representatives in the shape of Bonuses, die when he may, and another 
receive less than a third of his outlay, although his policy be as old, is 
not calculated to relieve perplexity, or to induce confidence that “the 
promises of to-day will be borne out on the morrow,” or that such 
promises may not culminate in bitter disappointment when the next 
Bonus is declared. These apprehensions, however, are at once and 
definitively removed by the system of Fixed Bonuses peculiar to the 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE CompANny—Bonuses which are 
sancticned by high authority, and have been adopted in their entirety 
by no other Company. Under this system there is no uncertainty as 


* A few words may be here said respecting the Government Duty on In- 
surances. The amount of the duty collected by a Company increases necessarily 
with the development of its operations. But it yields no profit, and is very com- 
monly collected when the corresponding premium is paid over to another office. 
The duty collected in England and Ireland, paid over by the LONDON AND LIVER- 
POOL AND GLOBE in 1866, was 91,0997, The entire premiums, as stated above, 
were 818,055, 
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to what is promised ; there is no possibility of disappointment as to 
what may be realised: while the Bonus being fixed, and not contingent 
on the fluctuati@ns of profits, the Assured are freed under any circum- 
stances from liability as participators in the profits of the concern. If 
it be true that a leading object aimed at by Insurance Companies is to 
render that certain which, without their agency, would be at the best 
doubtful, that Company would seem to falfil most adequately such a 
purpose of its existence which places all the inducements it offers to the 
world on the clear basis of distinct guarantee. The first Bonus granted 
by this Company accrues to each Policy after Five Annual Payments 
of Premiums have been made; a further Bonus is conceded after the 
payment of ten annual premiums, and the amount then increases an- 
nually, and at each succeeding period of ten years there is a further 
and large augmentation. For example, a policy for 10007. on the life of 
a person aged forty years, and on which the annual premium amounts 
to 32/. 14s. 2d., will, after five annual payments of premium, repre- 
sent 1040]. 14s. 2d. After ten years’ payments it will represent 
11017. 16s. 4d.; every year thereafter the policy will be increased 
by 10/. 3s. 4d. At the expiration of thirty years the sum payable at 
death would be raised to 16107, and so on, with an annual increase 
until, when forty annual payments had been made, the policy would 
attain its full value of 20007. Let us suppose that Lord Brougham 
had insured his life at the age of forty for forty thousand pounds; 
eight years ago his heirs would have become entitled to receive eighty 
thousand pounds at his death, whenever that event might have happened. 

The LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE CoMPANY so order the 
issue of their Policies that the premiums can be paid either in one sum 
or in a limited number of payments, and on what is termed the “ half- 
premium system,” which allows one moiety of the premium to a term 
of seven years as a debt against the policy. Policies may also be sur- 
rendered, and the Directors, although not anxious to encourage the 
practice, are yet prepared to treat on liberal terms with those who de- 
sire to give up their insurances. It is likewise very important to notice 
that all Policies issued in the United Kingdom to persons on their own 
lives or on the lives of others become, after the expiration of seven 
years from the date of same, absolutely InDISPUTABLE, except on the 
ground of fraud or unwarranted change of climate. In this travelling 
age, however, the Directors recognise the impossibility of keeping all 
their clients at home, and whole-world leave is granted on the issue of 
the policy, provided the assured make a declaration of the extent to 
which they intend to travel, and pay a premium of five shillings per 
cent annually during the continuance of the license. Finally, claims 
under Policies are paid in thirty days after the claim itself has been 
admitted, being the same time as is allowed for the payment of renewal 
premiums. 

The LIvERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE CoMPANY also grant An- 
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nuities, and it is probable that they effect a larger number of such 
contracts than any other Joint-Stock Company. The rates are liberal, 
and the mode of transacting the business is devoid®of unnecessary 
trouble or formality. Endowments for children on attaining a certain 
age, or for persons in advanced years, may also be acquired; and the 
sale and purchase of Reversions and Contingent Interests also forms a 
portion of the business of the Company. 

I am aware that the details which I have ventured to submit to the 
reader’s notice may not be held, at the first blush, to be quite so inter- 
esting as the contents of a story from the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, or the last sensation novel. Nor is the perusal of a will in 
Doctors’ Commons worth the shilling it costs when the testator has not 
left you anything. Nor is your banker’s book very good reading when 
you have overdrawn your account. But circumstances alter cases. A 
man will study the most complicated Act of Parliament ever drawn, 
and with the most absorbed attention, if it contains a clause for pulling 
his house down. ‘Trust-deeds are not ordinarily reckoned as among 
the most amusing order of literature; but the Shandys’ Marriage 
Settlement was, doubtless, in the highest degree interesting to Mrs. 
Shandy. Thus, then, when a man or woman comes, as all should come, 
at some period or another of their lives,— 


“ Whoe’er thou art, thy master see, 
Who is, or was, or is to be,” — 


to ask himself or herself the imperial question, “Shall I insure my 
life ? To what amount, and in what office?” the dullest and dreariest 
statement of facts will present more interest than the most brilliant 
essay or the most thrilling romance. If, in the pursuance of his task, 
the writer has so succeeded in marshalling his facts that they have 
come clearly, in natural sequence, and divested of needless digressions 
and reflections, to the comprehension of his readers, he will have been 
very amply repaid indeed for his labours. 


May 26th, 1868. ‘ 








